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IN MEMORIAM 



"Greater love hath no man than this, 

That a man lay down his life for his friends." 
New Testament: John xv.lB. 



5 a tRe memaxg tRe mm« iRan tvJa tRau^aml one Ru mixed men and 
a|jxcexs oj! tRe Se^entR ^United Slat eS *$nj!antxg, wRa pouxed oat tReix 
Rlaad |ox tRe causes a| mn#v£cnd and country, j!ox tRe gloxg and Ronox a| 
tReix Re£o4ed ?J^^plmervt tRai it mi^pRt ne^2ex |ail in its mission piom 7eda£a 
to ^BexcRteSgaden, and wRa naW xepase peac cjlullg in Watexg gxa^eS a| tRe 
oceans, SeaS and xidexs os?ex wRicR tReg assaulted, ox WitRin gxaWeS on tRe 
ReacRReads, in tRe A^allegS and plains, tRe j!oxests and tRe xugged moun- 
tains wRexe tReg Waged tRe ^a££ant |igRt, tRis WoxR is dedicated; and We, tRe 
AuxWiiaxs, pledge auxsel\!es to Reep |aiiR; 0j! all cxeeds, o^ all WaIRs a| li|e, 
and, piom all States o| tRe ^linion tReg came. 3”Roug R tReg aleep |ax |xam 
tReix RameS, in tRe Reaxts ct| tReix la^ed ones, and in tRe Reaxts aj! tReix 
com/uides-ia-axms, wRo jxuigRt Rg tRe ix sides, tReix memoxg Will li^e |ox- 
e4ex. Qod gxant tRem a Aoldc^x^ xest. 



"Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more; 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking " 

Scott, 'The Lady of the Lake" 
canto i, st. 31. 
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Coat of Arms 
United States Infantry 



Seventh 



EXPLANATION 



The crossed and the cotton bail* above the shield commemorate the Battle 
of New Orleans, 1815, when cotton bales wet* used as breasrworks;. 

The field piece oh top of the mound recalls the actio** at Cmo Gordo, Mexico, 
1847, whet* member* of the Seventh carried the heights. dragging a field piece with 
them. 

The watt represents the famous stoat wall on Maryes Hrighfe. Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, 1862, behind whkb the Confederates were posted 

The diagonal stripes on the bottom of the shield are for World War L the white 
representing thm major engager* *ents, the blue, four minor engagements. 

The Croix d* Quern with star was awarded by the French Gown men t for 
service in World War 1 

The motto. Voteas H P*4<ms means "'Willing and Able ‘ 
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COMBAT INFANTRY REGIMENT 





Seventh United States Infantry Banners 

Today, while the Regiment is stationed in Kentucky, thirty-seven campaign, battle and citation 
streamers are proudly flown from the colors of the Seventh United Stares Infantry. It is believed that the 
number is correct, but it is possible that the number should be greater. 

It will be noted that the streamers for World War II fighting which was probably as severe as the 
fighting in any previous war for the Seventh Infantry, actually number only four though the Regiment won 
official credit for eight campaigns. It seems then that the War Department policy in regard to such awards 
has been an inconsistent one. The second streamer given for this last war is actually for three campaigns 
while the third and fourth streamers are each for two campaigns. 

Information as to how the Regiment's record compares with that of other old regular United States 
Army regiments is not available at this time but it is believed by the writer that the record of the “Cotton 
Baler ‘ or “7th Light Foot" Infantry rates among the highest in the glorious record of American arms. 
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Foreword 



The Seventh Infantry Regiment, one of the oldest fighting organizations in the United States military 
service, with an enviable record in the annals of American military history from the Indian War of 1811 and the 
War of 1812 to the end of World War I, has in the North African, Mediterranean and European phases of 
the Second World War added to its long and colorful history. In keeping with its fighting traditions, the “Cotton 
Baler" Regiment or “7th Light Foot" Infantry, was among the first to see action in the Second World War on 
8 November 1942, at Fedala. French Morocco, and entered Casablanca three days later. 

Storming ashore in the first assault waves west of Licata, Sicily, 10 July 1943, the Seventh distinguished 
itself in the whirlwind, thirty-eight day, Sicilian Campaign by capturing Agrigento, Palermo, and Messina. 

It was the Seventh Infantry which spearheaded the Third Infantry Division's attack across the swollen 
Volturno River in Italy, 1 3 October 1 943, in one of the bloodiest engagements of this war and drove the enemy 
to the heights of Mignano. Its troops were among the first on to the beaches south of Nettuno, 22 January 1 944. 
and won new laurels during the four months of hell on the Anzio Beachhead, during which time German forces 
tried desperately to destroy the Allied forces. Suffering numerous casualties the Seventh Infantry nevertheless, 
survived all onslaughts of the enemy and in the break-through, commencing 23 May 1944, drove on to capture 
Cisterna di Littoria. The Regiment helped drive the Boche from the Albano Hills and was the first to enter 
Rome, the Eternal City, on Sunday, 4 June 1944. 

On 15 August 1944 the Seventh Infantry made its fourth amphibious assault against hostile shores during 
World War II at Cavalaire-sur-Mer, France. Reducing enemy resistance along the Riviera coast the Regiment 
then sped up the Rhone River Valley and passed through Aix-en-Provence. North of Montelimar, along a twelve 
mile stretch of road, "Cotton Balers" first observed and fired upon enemy vehicular and train convoys which 
subsequently became trapped between Third Division and VI Corps forces, and were destroyed. The Regiment 
played a principal role in the capture of Besancon on the Doubs. Penetrating the Vosges mountains the 
inimitable “Cotton Balers" crossed the Moselle, Mosellotte and Mortagne Rivers to engage in some of the bitter- 
est fighting for Les Rouges Eaux and Le Haute Jacques, the "Cross Roads of Hell." The Meurthe River was 
crossed and the Seventh Infantry was first for the Third Infantry Division to enter the ancient province of 
Alsace. The enemy’s Kehl bridgehead in Strasbourg, the Cathedral City on the Rhine, was wiped out, then the 
Seventh Infantry maintained its first “Watch on the Rhine" during the Second World War. 

When the Third Infantry Division came under the command of the First French Army for the "Colmar 
Pocket" Operations, the Seventh Regiment successively held defensive positions along La Fecht River and in the 
Vosges Mountains. Swinging to the attack in the dead of winter, successive assaults were made across La Fecht 
River and the Canal de Colmar to capture several towns and seal Colmar off from the north and east. The assault 
was continued between the Rhone-Rhine Canal and the Rhine River, Biesheim was captured in a house to house 
battle and Neuf-Brisach was sealed off and wrapped up for other forces to enter unopposed. During the three 
phases of the "Colmar Pocket" attack the Regiment was never in reserve but always in the assault and played the 
prominent role for Third Infantry Division operations which won the coveted French Fourragere from the 
French Government and a citation from the President of the United States. 

Following a second "Watch on the Rhine" in Alsace, the Regiment led the Third Infantry Division into 
Germany, participated in the breaching of the Siegfried Line, forced a crossing of the Rhine River in the face of 
strong opposition, and was first into Niirnberg, first into Augsburg, first into Munchen, first into Salzburg. 
Austria, and captured Berchtesgaden, Germany, the prize of all military objectives in Europe. The former 
mountain hideout of Adolf Hitler, the objective of seven armies, 1 was captured on 4 May 1945 by the Seventh 
United States Infantry alone, and the story of how the "Cotton Baler" Regiment, under the command of 
Colonel John A. Heintges, outmaneuvered both the enemy and friendly forces, will always be told wherever 
“Cotton Balers" gather in future years. 

What a record! From Fedala, French Morocco, to Berchtesgaden, Germany, in eight campaigns, over a 
period of two and one-half years against the best soldiers of Italy and Germany. A record unsurpassed. 

****** 



The chief sources used in writing this history have been the Seventh Infantry S-3 and S-2 Reports; Third 
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Infantry Division G-3 and G-2 Reports; Seventh Infantry Battalion and Regimental Journals; statements and 
reports of action made by various commanders; evacuation reports; Third Infantry Division, Army and War 
Department general orders. Personal interviews were held with survivors of particular actions. For the period 
May, 1944, to the end of the war in May, 1945, the writer has personal knowledge of the Regimental plans 
and actions. 

More than sixteen thousand men and officers served with the Seventh Infantry from Fedala to Berchtcsgaden. 
The complete and true history of the Regiment for the war just ended would not only tell the story of its action 
as a unit, but recount that of its component elements, as well as describe the thoughts, feelings, sufferings, 
privations, heroic actions and shortcomings of each individual member. Needless to say all that has been im- 
possible, nor would one even attempt it. This work is primarily a history of the Regiment. The reader is 
reminded that it is “a** rather than “the" history of the Seventh United States Infantry. 

Work for this volume was commenced in June, 1945, shortly after die close of die war while the Regiment 
was assembled in Salzburg, Austria, and, was for the most part, completed in January, 1946, in Bad Hersfeld, 
Germany, where Headquarters were established for the tour of occupational duty conducted by the Regiment. 
Better results of course would have been obtained had an historian and photographer been assigned the mission 
of recording the Regiment's action back in 1942 and followed the Regiment through the eight campaigns in 
which it participated. 

The writer is indebted to the many men who have shown an interest in this work and contributed to its 
completion. Acknowledgment is made of the work of Technician Fifth Grade Milton A. Solomon of Service 
Company, who collected many of the Signal Corps pictures and others shown in this volume. Technician Fifth 
Grade Hosea T. Hollis, Chaplain Raymond E. Vint and Captain George W. Yamal! contributed pictures. 
Photos of deceased members of the Regiment and of medal winners were made available to the author by next of 
kin or by me m bers themselves. It is regretted that photos of all the dead heroes of the Regiment were not available 
for publication. Time, Inc, contributed the picture of the military c em etery on the old Anzio Beachhead and the 
pictures which show scenes of the taking of Cistema di Littoria. 

The writer is particularly indebted to the several map makers who labored long and tirelessly to make the 
originals of the many maps which accurately show the movements of die Regiment during its World War II 
service. Redeployment tended to remove skilled men after they had proven their ability but in the end all maps 
were completed. Technician Fifth Grade Donald Cheperka of the S-3 Section made the combat course map, die 
original colored drawings for the Regimental colors, crest and b a tt l e s tre amers , and. with the exception of Map 
No. 1. die tactical maps for the North African. Sicilian and South Italian campaigns. Map No. 1 was made by 
Mr. John R. Fer g us on of Southbridge, Massachusetts. Following Cbeperka's dep ar t ure. Private First Class John 
F. Fit t ere r , formerly of Company *T\ became die mainstay of the map making dep artm ent and worked over- 
time to complete the work For short p eriod s he was assisted by Private First Class Edwin ML Ebur of Regi- 
mental Headquarters Company and Technician Fourth Grade Murray A. Strand of the Third Infantry Division 
G-3 Section. In the end Herr Walter Nolte. a di sc har ged German officer, formerly of the Luftwaffe, was employed 
by the w rite r and helped comp l ete the work. Two maps are reproductions of ones printed in die “Stars and 
Stripes" newspaper and one other was c o pi ed from a French map, 

C W. Van Scoyoc of Oiting, Washington, kindly made available a Ik of “Colonels of die Seventh 
Infantry" from 1806 to 1941, as well as a picture of Colonel William Russell ( 1*08-1 8 15). Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank M. Ixenour supplied information which helped comp l ete the list. 

Private Hist Class Raymond J. Thornb ur g, a veteran of Company “B" who suffered wounds during 
action, p er f o rm ed excellent service as typist. Private Geocge Bertoncelfi of First Battalion Headquarters Company. 
Private Olen J. Heroth of Third Battalion Headquarters Company. Private First Class Hogh McDaniel of Com- 
pany "E" and Private Frank Pirozzi of Service Company all helped to compile the several Ihta which appear in 
the appendix. 

Any opinions expressed in this book are those of the author and should not be c o n s tr ued as rejecting those 
of any of the regimental commanders or their superiors. 

NLW.W. 

Presque Ue. Maine 

30 May 1946 
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A Brief History of the Seventh United States Infantry 

from 1798 to 1941' 

CTSW75 

The Seventh United States Infantry was first organized in 1798 but after an existence of less than two years 
was mustered out of the service on 15 June 1800. On 3 May 1808 the Regiment was reorganized and since has 
seen continuous service to this day. 

The first famous battle engaged in by the Seventh Infantry occurred during the Indian War of 1811. That 
year Tecumseh, the great chief of the Shawnee Indian Tribe, attempted to band together all the tribes of the Old 
Northwest, the South and the eastern Mississippi Valley, as the Indians, urged on by the British, were incensed 
over the approaches of the Americans. General William Henry Harrison led American forces in an expedition 
against the Indians. On 7 November 1811, on the site of the present town of Battle Ground or Prophettstown, 
Indiana, the American forces which included the Seventh Infantry broke the power of the Indian military move- 
ment in the Battle of Tippecanoe by defeating Tenskwatawa, the Shawnee Prophet and brother of Tecumseh. 
The Seventh Infantry won honors in that battle which brought great fame to General Harrison and helped elect 
him to the Presidency of the United States years later. 

The Regiment's first battle with a foreign foe was fought during the War of 1812 against the British at 
Villier's Plantation, Louisiana, 23 December 1814. There and at Rodrignez Canal, 1 January 1815, the 
Seventh Infantry performed with the conspicuous bravery which has been its custom down through the years. 
But it was 8-9 January 1815 that the Regiment won undying fame in the Battle of New Orleans. It was in 
that battle, in which the American forces under General Andrew Jackson practically annihilated the opposing 
forces, that the Seventh Infantry won its nickname of the "Cotton Baler" Regiment. Using bales of cotton as 
breastworks Seventh Infantry riflemen shot down hundreds of British "Redcoats." Lord Pakenham, veteran of 
the European wars against Napoleon and a member of English royalty, with two thousand British soldiers, was 
killed in the action while the Americans suffered but a dozen killed. From that time the Seventh Infantry has 
always been known as the "Cotton Baler" Regiment. Its action in the War of 1812 was ended at Fort St. 
Phillip on 9 January 1815. 

From 1815 to 1846, nearly all that time under the command of Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, the Regiment 
was stationed for many years at Fort Gibson, located above the junction of the Grand and Arkansas Rivers near 
the present town of Muskogee, Oklahoma, and participated in numerous Indian operations. During the period 
1839-1842, it took part in the Florida War against the Seminoles, who were fighting under their celebrated chief. 
Osceola. The Regiment took part in the following engagements in that war: Fort Drane, Florida, 15 March 
1840; Fort King, Florida, 24 March 1840; Martin’s Point Hammock, Florida, 28 December 1840; Wahoo 
Swamp, Florida, 11 May 1841; Fort Wacahoota, 17 May 1841. 

As difficulties with Mexico assumed serious proportions in 1846, the Seventh Infantry was concentrated at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, then moved to the Rio Grande, where opposite Matamoros, Mexico, it helped construct 
Fort Taylor, named for General Zachary Taylor. While garrisoning the new fort the Regiment successfully 
withstood a minor siege by the Mexicans, 3-9 May 1846. The fort was renamed Fort Brown in honor of Major 
Jacob Brown who was killed during the siege. 

The Regiment then proceeded to Monterey, Mexico, arriving in time to take part in the Battle of Monterey, 
21-23 September 1846, and contributed to the successful assault on the town. 

Joining in the siege of Vera Cruz, which ended in Mexican capitulation on 24 March 1847, the Seventh 
Infantry accompanied the march into the interior. The Regiment performed brilliantly and won recognition for 
capturing the heights of Cerro Gordo, 17-18 April 1847. The entrenchments of Contreras and Churubusco 
were carried in August 1847, and finally the great works of Chapultepec, 12 September 1847. Mexico City was 
entered with colors flying. 14 September 1847. 

Returning to the United States the Seventh Infantry remained on the frontier, building posts, making roads, 
and protecting settlers until 1858, when ordered to assemble at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, and to move to 
Utah for service during the Mormon troubles. In 1860 the Regiment campaigned against Indians in New Mexico. 
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During the Civil War the Regiment added many battle streamers to its collection and participated in the fol- 
lowing engagements: Mesilla, 25 July 1861; Valverde, 21 February 1862; Fort Craig, 14 April 1862; Corinth, 
April-May, 1862; Fredericksburg, 11-15 December 1862; Murfreesborough, 31 December 1862-3 January 
1863; Chancellorsville, 1-3 May 1863; Hoover’s Gap, 25-26 June 1863; Gettysburg, 1-3 July 1863; 
Wapping Heights, 23 July 1863; Chickamauga, 19-20 September 1863; Siege of Chattanooga and Missionary 
Ridge, 24-25 November 1863; Buzzard’s Roost, 9-11 May 1864; Resaca, 13-15 May 1864; New Hope 
Church, 24 May-5 June 1864; Kenesaw Mountain, 22 June-3 July 1864; Neal Dow Station, 4 July 1864; 
Utay, Peach Tree Creek and Battle of Atlanta, 20 July-30 August 1864; Jonesboro, 1 September 1864. 

The years from 1869 to 1898 indelibly identify the Seventh Infantry with the development of the West, 
the complete history of which would fill a library. Fights with the Indians were resumed. A battle was fought at 
Pryor’s Fork 4 August 1871. In the Sioux Campaign of 1876 alone the Regiment marched seventeen hundred 
miles in six months and nineteen days, during which time it fought several engagements and, among other 
exploits, rescued what was left of General Custer’s command, after the massacre at Little Big Horn. On 9 August 
1877 the Regiment was engaged at Big Hole Basin, Montana. Its last operation against the Indians occurred 
in 1891. 

During the War with Spain the Seventh Infantry fought in Cuba at El Caney, 1 July 1898, and at San 
Juan Hill, 2-3 July 1898. In 1901 and 1902 the Regiment fought on Luzon and Samar in the Philippines to 
help suppress the insurrection. Arduous service was later performed in Alaska. 

World War I found the Regiment well prepared. It distinguished itself in the following operations in 
France: Aisne Defensive, 1-5 June 1918; Chateau-Thierry Sector, 6 June- 14 July 1918; Champagne-Marne 
Defensive, 15-18 July 1918; Aisne-Marne Offensive, 18-27 July 1918; Meuse Argonne Offensive, 3 September- 
27 October 1918; St. Mihiel Offensive, 12-15 September 1918. A grateful French Government awarded the 
Seventh Infantry the Croix de Guerre with Star. 

After serving in Germany in the Army of Occupation from 18 November 1918 to 12 August 1919, the 
“Cotton Baler’’ Regiment returned to the United States. Following brief stays at several posts it moved in 
September, 1922, to Vancouver Barracks, Washington, where it remained until January, 1941, when it moved 
to Fort Lewis, Washington. 



1 Sources used in writing this brief history were the battle streamers attached to the Regimental colors and metal bands on the standard 
which name the campaigns and battles with their dates. The Seventh Infantry Yearbook of 1941 and a typescript bulletin entitled 
"Through the Years with the Seventh Infantry," issued by Seventh Infantry Headquarters in 1944, were also used for reference. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Invasion of North Africa 



In October, 1942, the Allied situation in World War 
II was critical. The Germans were secure in Western 
Europe and. in the east, were inside Stalingrad. In Africa 
the Germans had reached El Alamein in Egypt. The 
Japanese were consolidating their newly won gains in 
the Pacific and there was danger that Hitler’s dream of 
combining forces with Japan would come true. Offensive 
action against the Axis powers was imperative. 

An important offensive action was planned against 
Germany and her satellite, Italy. It was to be made by 
American forces in a North African invasion timed with 
a push by the British Eighth Army from El Alamein. 
The objective was to free North Africa and destroy 
the Afrika Korps of the German desert fox, Rommel. 
Infantry divisions prepared to take the field in this first 
American offensive against the Axis forces and included 
the Third Infantry (“Rock of the Marne”) Division 
of World War I fame. 

Following the sneak Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
7 December 1941. and the declaration of war by Ger- 
many and Italy against the United States of America, 
the Seventh United States Infantry, as a unit of the 
Third Infantry Division, participated in extended am- 
phibious training in conjunction with the Marine Corps 
at San Diego, California, during the spring of 1942. 
Then it moved to Fort Ord, California. Though many 
thought the Regiment would soon see action in the 
Pacific Theatre of Operations, the “Cotton Balermen” 
in September, 1942, moved east to Camp Pickett, 
Virginia. 

In mid October, 1942, American forces were ready for 
their first big test and the plans were completed for the 
invasion of North Africa. Actually war had been waged 
in Africa for several years commencing with that black 
day in October, 1935, when Italian troops invaded 
Ethiopia from Eritrea and Somaliland on the pretext of 
border incidents caused by the Ethiopians. Addis Ababa 
was occupied in May, 1936, and the conquest was com- 
plete. During the successful German offensives in Western 
Europe, 1939-1940, which saw Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, Belgium and, France herself, all 
very decisively defeated and overrun, and while the Battle 
of Britain was waged, only minor military action oc- 
curred in Africa but Italy did invade and conquer British 
Somaliland. Britain assembled troops in Palestine, Egypt 
and the Near East, from her far flung empire, and pre- 
pared for desert fighting. On 13 September 1940, Field 
Marshal Graziani, with an army of 200,000 men. 
launched the first Axis offensive from Libya for the Suez 
Canal and captured Sidi Barrani, but was stopped after a 
penetration of only seventy miles into Egypt. On 9 
December 1940. the first British offensive got underway 
under the direction of General Wavell. The Italians were 
driven out of Egypt back into Libya. Bardia, Tobruk, 
Benghazi and El Agheila were all seized by 9 February 
1941. British Somaliland was also recovered and the 
Italians in Ethiopia were defeated. Haile Selassi returned 
home again. 

Warfare in Africa was suddenly changed when the 
Germans succeeded in shipping two crack panzer divi- 
sions and a division of light infantry to Libya to bolster 
Italian forces and morale. To command the field troops 
Hitler sent one of his most skillful field generals, Lieuten- 
ant-General Erwin Rommel, who had won brilliant suc- 
cesses for the Nazis in Europe. On 24 March 1941, Rom- 



mel’s forces opened the second Axis offensive in Libya 
which overran advanced British forces and by mid-May 
was at Halfaya Pass within Egypt. Tobruk was not 
captured during that advance but held out for seven 
months. With Rommel at Halfaya, Great Britain concen- 
trated men and materiel in Egypt and with a new com- 
manding general for the Eighth Army, General Cunning- 
ham, launched their second Libyan offensive on 17-18 
November 1941 . But in just a few days the British were 
checked and the situation became critical for them. Gen- 
eral Ritchie replaced General Cunningham as Rommel’s 
forces turned to the attack themselves and inflicted heavy 
losses on British units. 

On 26 May 1942, Rommel opened the third Axis 
offensive in Libya. Maneuvering his mobile forces 
masterfully he penetrated British mine field positions and 
when British armor moved against him he attacked their 
lines of communication. On 13 June 1942, his forces 
succeeded in ambushing and destroying 230 British 
tanks which settled the issue of the campaign. The Brit- 
ish then withdrew, Tobruk surrendered and the “Desert 
Fox” drove 120 miles into Egypt, to El Alamein where 
just sixty miles from Alexandria, he was stopped with 
great difficulty. 

On 23 October 1942, the British Eighth Army, 
under a new commander. General Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, re-inforced and re-equipped with American 
materiel, opened the third and final British offensive in 
Libya which broke Rommel’s El Alamein line on 3 
November 1942, and sent his forces into retreat. While 
British forces hammered against the Axis troops from 
the east. American forces were to make one of the greatest 
overseas invasions in all history and put on a squeeze 
from the west. The combined operation under the 
supreme command of Lieutenant General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of the United States Army, was to bring 
about the end of the Axis power in Africa. Without the 
American invasion the see-saw battle might have con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

“Torch” was the code name given to the amphibious 
operation which was to change the complexion of the 
entire war. American strategists planned for simultane- 
ous landings on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts 
of French colonial territory. Of the army of nearly one 
quarter million men the United States had built up in 
England and Northern Ireland, 126,000 were scheduled 
to take part in the invasion, while 65,000 others in 
America were to make a direct crossing of the Atlantic to 
strike at North Africa. 1 The forces from the British Isles 
(designated as Center Task Force) were to pass through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and land in the vicinity of Oran 
and Algiers in Algeria. The Western Task Force sailing 
from America, and under the command of Major Gen- 
eral George S. Patton. Jr., was to make a three point 
landing in French Morocco with Sub-Task Force 
“Blackstone” on the right in the vicinity of Safi, Sub- 
Task Force “Brushwood” in the center in the vicinity 
of Casablanca and Sub-Task Force “Goalpost” on the 
left the vicinity of Port Lyautey. 2 At a later time Eastern 
Task Force, comprised of British units, would land near 
Tunisia. 



1 Detzer. “The Mightiest Army.” Pleasantville. N. Y.. 194 5. p. 3 8. 
- FO No. 1 . Hq. 3d Inf. Div.. Camp Pickett. Va.. 17 Oct. 1 942. 
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Constituting Sub-Task Force “Brushwood’' which 
was to land northeast of Fedala, French Morocco, on 
D-Day, H-Hour, to establish a beach-head and advance 
southwest to capture Fedala and Casablanca was the 
Third Infantry (“Rock of the Marne") Division, 
reinforced. 

Plans of Major General Jonathan W. Anderson of 
the Third Infantry Division called for the Seventh In- 
fantry plus attachments, designated as Regimental Land- 
ing Group 7, to play the major role in the landing of 
Sub-Task Force “Brushwood" by landing two battalion 
teams on Beaches Red 2, and Red 3, at H-Hour. Their 
missions were to advance inland, attack and seize the 
town of Fedala, French Morocco, from the east, as well 
as seize crossings over the Wadi Mellah. One rifle com- 
pany of a third battalion landing team was to land at 
H-plus one hour, advance inland and seize a crossing of 
the Mediouna-Fedala Highway over the Wadi Mellah 
and the railroad crossing 1 100 yards to the south. The 
30th Infantry, as Regimental Landing Group 30, was 
to put two battalion landing teams ashore at H-Hour on 
the left of the Seventh Infantry on Beaches Blue, ad- 
vance inland and capture hostile coastal defenses east of 
Wadi Nefifikh. The 15th Infantry was to be initially in 
reserve and commence landing at H-plus two hours on 



naissance flights over the Casablanca-Mediouna-Fedala 
area were to be made at daylight. The Naval air group 
was to be prepared to carry on bombing and strafing 
missions against enemy troops on roads or railroads ap- 
proaching the beachhead as well as other targets on call. 

Following receipt of the Third Infantry Division 
plans and orders, Colonel Robert C. Macon, command- 
ing the Seventh Infantry, designated the First Battalion 
Landing Team commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Roy 
E. Moore to land at Beach Red 2, on the right, at H-hour, 
advance inland, to attack and capture Fedala from the 
east. He also designated the Second Battalion Landing 
Team commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Rafael L. 
Salzman to land at H-hour on Beach Red 3, advance in- 
land and seize the crossings over the Wadi Mellah. Major 
Eugene H. Cloud’s Third Battalion Landing Team was 
was to land Company “L" at Beach Yellow 2 at H-plus 
one hour, advance inland and seize the crossing of the 
Mediouna-Fedala Highway over the Wadi Mellah, and 
railroad crossings 1 100 yards south of it. The remainder 
of the Regimental Landing Group was to land on the 
beaches on regimental order. The Third Reconnaissance 
Troop, to be transported in the same vessel with Com- 
pany “L", was to land at Beach Yellow 2, advance in- 
land, capture hostile installations in a golf course area and 




beaches to be designated. It was then to assemble and be 
prepared to move on order. One combat team of the 2nd 
Armored Division and the Second Battalion 20th Com- 
bat Engineers were to land on order after H-plus three 
hours and assemble in the vicinity of Fedala. The 436th 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery (AW) Battalion was to land on 
order on a beach to be designated and provide anti- 
aircraft protection. 

Naval fire support groups of an American fleet were 
to support the attack commencing at H-hour against 
illuminated searchlights without call and at daylight, on 
call from battalion landing teams, against defended areas, 
hostile formations, and routes of advance. Naval air 
groups were to attack enemy aircraft at the Casablanca 
(Gazes) Airport and in fields in the vicinity, as well as 
any enemy submarines in the Casablanca harbor. Recon- 



assist the Seventh Infantry in capturing Fedala. 

Supporting and attached units were assigned their mis- 
sions. The 10th Field Artillery Battalion, 10th Combat 
Engineer Battalion and the 756th Tank Battalion placed 
batteries and platoons with each landing team. The 
443rd Coast Artillery Separate Battalion assigned bat- 
teries with each team and the 36th Combat Engineer 
Battalion attached shore parties to each group, as did the 
3rd Medical Battalion. 

The enemy situation for the entire operation did not 
appear too difficult to handle but there were some un- 
known factors which were puzzling. The known enemy, 
the German and Italian troops, were quite busy indeed 
in Libya, backtracking for Tunisia before the British 
Eighth Army. None were known to be in Algeria and 
French Morocco. But those places were French territories 
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which supported the French Colonial Army and off 
shore were powerful units of the French navy. What 
would the French army and navy do? Technically they 
were not our enemies but since the downfall of France 
in June, 1940, the government of "Unoccupied France" 
established itself in Vichy and collaborated extensively 
with the Nazis in power. The French people not yet 
under the German yoke were divided between the Vichy 
French and Free French. The commander-in-chief of all 
French forces in Africa, both army and navy, was Ad- 
miral Jean Darlan, a Vichy appointee. It therefore seemed 
likely that some fighting would result but no one knew 
how much. Would the French fight to the bitter end, 
offer only token resistance or let the Americans land 
unopposed ? 

The French Moroccan Army was most strongly con- 
centrated in the vicinity of the port areas especially that of 
Fedala-Casablanca. Two battalions of Moroccan and 
Senegalese Infantry plus two troops of Spahi Cavalry 
and one battalion of 75mm French Artillery were located 
at Fedala. Fixed coastal defenses, consisting of four 
138.6mm guns, two 75mm guns, four 100mm guns, 
and four large guns of unknown calibre, were northeast 
of Fedala. The French were known to have strong anti- 
aircraft defenses with 13.2mm, and 90mm guns with 
searchlights, and guns of other calibre. Systems of 
trenches were located along the coast and Cape Fedala. 
At Mediouna, twenty miles away from Fedala, was 
located a battalion of Moroccan Infantry that could be 
brought up in a day's time. At other places from twenty 
to one hundred miles from Fedala were troops that could 
be brought to the defense of Fedala and Casablanca 
within a short time. 

Many French naval units were in Moroccan ports. At 
Casablanca were the battleship Jean Bart, two light 
cruisers, eight to ten destroyers, ten to twelve submarines, 
two motor torpedo boats and twelve navy fighter air- 
craft. It was estimated the French had an air arm consist- 
ing of seventy-four fighters, thirteen reconnaissance 
planes and eighty-one long range bombers at coastal air- 
dromes. Long range German bombers operating from 
French and Spanish Airfields could reinforce the defend- 
ing air forces. It was expected that French defense would 
initially be air and naval attacks against the convoys and 
stubborn defense of Fedala-Casablanca. 

The Fedala beaches are divided by rock and are each 
about one-half mile in length and subject to flanking 
fire from Cape Fedala. One thousand yards off shore the 
water is thirty feet in depth and the surf is heaviest be- 
tween November and March. Port de Fedala is an arti- 
ficial harbor built in the extreme west end of the Bay of 
Fedala. Fedala was, at the time of the invasion, the prin- 
cipal Moroccan port for oil and oil products and had a 
population of 2,500 Europeans and 13,000 natives. At 
the westward end of the town and projecting one thou- 
sand yards northward is the Cape of Fedala. The terrain 
between Fedala and Casablanca, sixteen miles to the 
southwest, is gently rolling and generally cultivated. The 
stream Wadi Mellah, west of Fedala, flows between 
deeply sloped banks. Northeast of the town is the stream 
Wadi Nefifikh. 

Following detailed study of the plans by responsible 
leaders, final preparations were made, and Regimental 
Landing Group 7 loaded on four transports in the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. The First Battalion Landing Team 
boarded the U.S.S. Leonard Wood , the Second Battal- 
ion Landing Team loaded on the U.S.S . Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Third Battalion Team minus Company "L" 
stowed its gear on the U.S.S. Joseph Hewes. Company 
"L" and the 3rd Reconnaissance Troop boarded the 
U.S.S. Tasker H. Bliss. Anti-Tank Company, Cannon 
Company, Service Company and the 7th Infantry Band 



were divided among the various landing teams for the 
crossing. The Personnel Section, some surplus trans- 
portation and a number of officers and men temporarily 
in the hospital remained behind, to join the regiment at 
a later date. 

Steaming out of Norfolk Navy Yard 24 October 
1942, the four vessels transporting Regimental Landing 
Group 7 joined the convoy comprising Sub-Task Force 
“Brushwood", which in turn as a part of the Western 
Task Force and the forces from the British Isles repre- 
sented America’s first sizeable offensive in World War 
II and was the largest amphibious force America had yet 
assembled. "Never before in history had so much fire- 
power, so many well-armed soldiers, so much materiel 
of such great variety, such quantities of supplies, been as- 
sembled for an attack by sea against an enemy-held con- 
tinent. The 700 ships carried 22,000,000 pounds of 
food, 38,000,000 pounds of clothing, 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline, more than 1,000,000 copies of 1,000 
different maps. And big guns by the thousand, tanks and 
bull-dozers, tons and tons of ammunition." 3 

America had to do overnight, it seemed, what her 
enemies had taken years to do. The problems of mobiliz- 
ing, equipping and training the huge forces that were 
necessary to defeat Germany, Italy and Japan had hardly 
begun when the forces for Operation "Torch” sped to 
their task of striking our first blow at the enemy in North 
Africa. 

Confident in its leadership and in the ability of its 
troops, thoroughly schooled in every branch of amphibi- 
ous warfare, the Seventh Infantry faced the future with- 
out misgivings. Equipment and weapons were modern 
and their efficiency proved by repeated testings. There 
was the general belief that the time of "Too little and 
too late” was past and the members of the Seventh In- 
fantry were proud to be in the van of America’s first size- 
able attack against Axis forces. 

Rough weather was encountered as the convoy fol- 
lowed a tortuous course across the heaving swells of the 
South Atlantic Ocean. On several occasions German sub- 
marines made futile attacks against the convoy but were 
driven off by powerful protecting naval and air forces. 

Cruising time was put to good use as many soldiers 
received their first instruction in the Army’s new rocket 
launcher, the Bazooka; aboard ship. Orientation lectures 
presented information as to African climate and the cus- 
toms and languages of the people. It was emphasized 
that the French people were not our enemies and that one 
of our primary objectives in the forthcoming campaign 
was to strengthen the position of the fighting French 
units and to stimulate the resistance movement in France. 
The French were expected to capitulate when faced by a 
strong, aggressive attack. 

All elements of Regimental Landing Group 7 were 
made familiar with the plan of action, the scheme of 
maneuver, and the objectives in detail. Orders were given 
that in the event of dispersal or lack of communication, 
units should proceed separately to their objectives. 

Troops were to wear herringbone twill uniforms for 
the landing with each soldier displaying an American 
flag on his left arm. Because of the uncertainty of supply 
in the initial phase, each man was issued an individual 
reserve of one and one-third "K” rations to be carried on 
his person and one "C”, one "D” and two-thirds "K” 
rations for each man were held in initial reserve. Two 
canteens of water and extra ammunition were to be car- 
ried. Orders were given that no rifles were to be fired be- 
fore daylight, except on order of an officer. Bayonets 
were to be used to dispose of sentries. 



3 Detzer, op ct. ( pp 40-4 1 
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At 2400, 7 November 1942, the ships of Sub-Task 
Force “Brushwood" anchored about nine miles off the 
coast of French Morocco, in the vicinity of Fedala Bay, 
and troops awaited H-hour which had initially been 
set for 0400 on 8 November, D-Day, but postponed to 
0445 because of unavoidable delays. Shortly before that 
time recordings of a speech prepared by President Roose- 
velt were broadcast to North Africa. The prepared speech 
announced the landings about to occur and appealed to 
the French forces in Africa to join with the Americans 
and British to expel the enemy from the continent. Those 
who wished to co-operate were asked to stack their 
weapons and point searchlights into the sky. Contrary 
to the highest hopes, however, the troops were to meet 
opposition, though not too prolonged in some places. 

THE LANDING AT FEDALA, 

FRENCH MOROCCO, 

At 0445, 8 November 1942, the Seventh Infantry 
actively engaged in World War II. At that hour the first 
troops of the First and Second Battalions began landing 
northeast of Fedala. As the Poet Burns once said “the 
best laid plans a' mice an* men gang aft a-gley," so it 
was with the well laid plans of Colonel Robert C. Macon 
and his subordinate commanders. 

Naval coxwains guiding the Higgins boats to the 
beaches were not familiar with the coast line and as a 
result in the black night, which was “darkest just before 
the dawn," very few, if any, of the boats in the first 
waves landed on their assigned beaches. Instead they 
crashed on coral reefs and rocky shores. Men were injured 
and drowned. Units were broken up and scattered to 
the winds. Much confusion existed and soon some of the 
assault troops drew enemy fire. Later on, while moving 
inland, assault troops were shelled by their own support- 
ing naval guns as well as by French artillery. The Third 
Battalion Landing Team landed in daylight under 
machine gun and artillery fire. A few enemy planes 
strafed the troops. The operation was not executed too 
brilliantly but in spite of being put ashore in wrong 
places, and being shelled by their own navy, “Cotton 
Balers" turned the operation into a success through the 
determination and aggressiveness of individual members 
and groups. 

FIRST BATTALION CAPTURES FEDALA 
AND THE CAPE 

Company “A" which was to be landed on Beach Red 
2 near Fedala, and to move inland between Rue Dela 
Fey and the beach to the Cold Storage Plant to capture 
the Point, was landed by the Navy east of Beach Red 2 
on sharp coral rocks at about 0445. Some equipment was 
lost and the company became badly disorganized. Cap- 
tain Albert Brown, the company commander, did not 
reach the shore in the first wave because of motor boat 
failure. 

Company “C" commenced landing on the rocks left 
of Beach Red 2 at 0445. One boat of the first wave 
developed motor trouble and did not land until 0515 
two hundred fifty yards from the beach. Coordination 
was difficult and the various platoons, operating inde- 
pendently, pushed on for the objectives in Fedala. The 
Second Platoon of Company “C" commanded by Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Clarence A. Potterfield, organized as 
left flank platoon in the first wave for the attack on Fed- 
ala, experienced difficulty in landing. Its boats crashed 
against coral rocks east of Beach Red 2. Private First Class 
Roy W. Wilson lost his life in the water during the 
landing. Second Lieutenant Potterfield and Sergeant 



Glenn S. Foote literally pulled several men out of the 
water and rapidly organized the platoon for the advance 
on Fedala. The first friendly units that the platoon en- 
countered were men from Company “A” but it succeeded 
in joining the company headquarters group on the Rue 
de Kasba and moved on toward Point Petain where 
Captain Herman E. Wagner was found reorganizing part 
of the company. _ 

At about 0500 Private First Class Cecil C. Harrington 
of Company “A" prevented the Higgins boat in which 
he was riding from smashing against the dangerous reefs. 
He jumped overboard into water of unknown depth and 
with the aid of a rope held the craft from being smashed 
to pieces against the reefs while his comrades landed in 
safety. 4 

COMPANY “D” MEN DISPLAY GALLANTRY 
IN ACTION 

Company “D" commanded by Captain Leroy A. 
Haselwood began crashing on a reef with the first waves 
at about 0500. Several boats were broken and part of the 
load of one had to be transferred to another. Two boats 
slid over the reef and moved on into the beach. Other 
boats backed off of the reef and later moved to the shore 
to debouch their loads. Due to the tireless efforts of the 
officers and men very little equipment was lost. Private 
First Class Perry Coburn and Private Reino Wayrynen 
displayed great courage and initiative during this action 
by recovering a 30 calibre machine gun from the water 
after their assault boat had struck the coral reef. After 
scrambling to safety they returned to the wrecked craft 
voluntarily, wading through deep water under heavy 
artillery fire. They secured a rope to the wrecked boat 
and searched the coral bed until the weapon was found 
and carried back to the shore. 5 

Private First Class Bert A. Rodman of Company “D" 
voluntarily recovered the machine gun and tripod be- 
longing to his squad from its wrecked Higgins boat, 
which was beached on the rocks. The boat had sus- 
tained a damaged ramp and was filling rapidly with 
water. The men had landed without equipment and 
Private First Class Rodman returned twice through 
enemy fire to the wrecked boat to recover the equipment, 
wading approximately fifty yards through water over 
five feet deep. 6 

Second Lieutenant William Tolbert of Company “A" 
commanded the group in Boat Number 7 of the second 
wave which careened off one landing boat and hit a coral 
reef some distance off shore. The men crawled over the 
bow of the boat onto the rocks but before they could 
clear the rocks a searchlight from the point flashed sky- 
ward and then swept the beach. As the men scrambled 
for cover a machine gun from one of the landing boats 
farther up the beach fired on the light. 

Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore, commanding the 
First Battalion, landed with the third wave on the rocks 
east of Beach Red 2 at about 0530 and spent about thirty 
minutes climbing over rocks before level ground was 
reached. Lieutenant Colonel Moore encountered men 
from both Companies “A" and “C", his assault com- 
panies. Finding only one officer in the group, Lieutenant 
Nielson of Company “A", the Lieutenant Colonel placed 
him in temporary command of the Company “A“ group 



4 GO No. 7 HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 27 Jan. '43. Pfc Harrington was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

5 GO No. 1 1 HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 1 1 Dec. '42. Pfc Coburn and Pvt. 
Wayrynen were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

6 GO No. 11 HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 11 Dec. ’42. Pfc Rodman was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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and a non-commissioncd officer was placed in charge of 
the Company “C" men. He then sent scouts out to the 
front and a three or four man patrol to the left flank. 
The remainder of the two groups was ordered toward 
Fedala. First Lieutenant Robert W. Stephenson, the com- 
pany executive officer, arrived and assumed command of 
Company “A” which proceeded on its mission. Enemy 
machine gun fire barely passed over the heads of the men 
as they moved behind the mask of a low ridge along the 
beach. Enemy artillery fire searched in the fields to the 
east. At about 0600 in early dawn as the company pro- 
ceeded behind the mask, approximately a platoon of 
Senegalese soldiers were seen outlined against the sky. 
The two assault platoons of Company “A" hit the 
ground and allowed the Senegalese to come within 
seventy-five yards of their position. Lieutenant Tolbert 
went forward and induced the Senegalese, who had a 
60mm pack mortar and a machine gun, besides small 
arms, to surrender. 

The Intelligence Section of First Battalion Headquar- 
ters Company landed with the first wave under the com- 
mand of First Lieutenant Roosevelt Plummer and event- 
ually captured the Telephone and Telegraph Building in 
Fedala. Private First Class Everett P. Cardullo, of Head- 
quarters Company First Battalion, alone and at the risk 
of his life halted and effected the surrender of a platoon 
of Senegalese soldiers while on a mission to the Telegraph 
office. The troops leveled their guns at Private Cardullo, 
but were commanded to lower them by their officer. Sur- 
rendering their arms, the Senegalese were then held cap- 
tive by Private First Class Cardullo until he was relieved 
by an officer. Cardullo then proceeded on to a building 
where one squad of the Regimental Intelligence Section 
was held captive by the French. In conversing with the 
French, Private First Class Cardullo influenced them to 
release the captive Americans and return their arms and 
equipment. 7 

The Third Platoon of Company “C" commanded by 
Second Lieutenant Floyd L. Hardy entered Fedala at 
about dawn, stopped an enemy passenger car and a truck 
and captured nine German officers and men who were 
members of the German Armistice Commission that had 
fled from the Hotel Miramar. A detachment of the First 
Platoon and company headquarters moved rapidly for- 
ward ahead of the rest of the company and attempted to 
capture the coast artillery battery at the base of Cape Fed- 
ala as soon as possible. Firing positions were taken up 
about one hundred fifty yards from the battery and there 
was evidence that the position was going to surrender, 
when the Navy opened fire with heavy guns. After being 
subjected to about twenty minutes of the shelling the 
group withdrew to the balance of the company. Captain 
Herman E. Wagner then ran to the beach to try to get 
the Navy to stop shelling the Cape. During his absence the 
company was subjected to further shelling and suffered 
casualties. First Lieutenant Virgil W. Smith, Jr., second 
in command, withdrew the company from the shelled 
area only to receive machine gun and direct artillery fire 
from an anti-aircraft battery located at the west edge of 
the race track. As orders of the Battalion Commander had 
been for Company "C" to seize the race track before 
taking Fedala, First Lieutenant Smith launched an attack 
on the enemy positions. Slow but steady progress was 
made over the open ground against emplaced enemy 
machine guns. Second Lieutenant William Tilley com- 
manding the First Platoon and Sergeant Alvin G. White 
of the Intelligence Section armed with a rocket launcher 
moved forward to eliminate the enemy machine guns. 
After several well placed shots were fired, the enemy put 
up a white flag. Second Lieutenant Tilley and Sergeant 
White got up and walked toward the enemy but almost 
immediately were fired upon and wounded. Enraged 



members of Company “C” immediately opened fire with 
a heavy volume from all along the line inflicting casualties 
on the enemy. Sergeant Talmadge Miller went to the aid 
of Lieutenant Tilley and Sergeant White, who were mor- 
tally wounded. Without hesitation he crossed the open 
terrain in full view and under fire of the enemy. 8 The 
enemy actually surrendered the position the second time. 
Staff Sergeant William K. Dieleman reorganized the First 
Platoon. 

While this was going on the first squad of the Second 
Platoon of Company “C” under Sergeant James W. 
Cowling moved west of St. Jacques Church. Private 
First Class Bond fired his Browning automatic rifle 
down Rue de Foch upon an enemy machine gun at Point 
Pasteur. The squad was ordered to withdraw to Point 
Petain and in so doing spotted seven enemy soldiers con- 
structing a rock position 150 yards west of the city 
hall. Sergeant Miller and Private Sanford crawled to 
within thirty yards of the enemy from the rear, and 
quickly covered and captured them. 

Company “A" continued its advance toward Fedala 
encountering many armed Senegalese on the way, who 
offered however little resistance. Near the junction of 
Boulevard Moulay Youssef and Boulevard Moulay 
•Ismael two enemy machine guns of approximately 50mm 
calibre, an anti-tank gun of 20mm calibre, and some 
60mm pack mortars were destroyed. As dawn was break- 
ing Company “A” reached the edge of Fedala where a 
company of Senegalese troops were quartered in some 
barracks. They were quickly captured and sent to the 
rear. 

The First Platoon of Company “A” led by First 
Lieutenant Robert W. Stephenson and Second Lieuten- 
ant E. W. Staible surrounded the Miramar Hotel at 
0730 and entered it without resistance. Papers and 
effects of lately departed Germans were found. At this 
time both the U. S. Naval batteries and enemy artillery 
placed heavy concentrations on Fedala with two direct 
hits scored on the Hotel Miramar. Heavy shells began 
falling on the troops east of the hotel. One of the con- 
centrations killed Private William H. Marshall and a 
Senegalese soldier, besides wounding Corporal Charles 
J. Peters and Private Joseph G. Krumski. Much confus- 
ion resulted. The First Platoon became separated from 
the bulk of the company which managed to become lo- 
cated in some trenches just west of Casino Park. 

At about 0900 that exciting morning Private Paul E. 
Bruns, also of Headquarters Company First Battalion, 
rescued a fellow soldier, whose legs had been rendered 
useless by enemy machine gun fire, from drowning in 
Fedala Bay. At the time Private Bruns was engaged in 
taking ammunition from the beach to the dumps. He was 
returning for another load when enemy machine guns 
from the Cape began firing on the beach. A soldier about 
twenty-five yards out in the water was hit in the legs 
and Private Bruns, went to the aid of the soldier and 
successfully brought him to the safety of the dunes on 
the beach. 9 

At 1000 Company "A" attempted to move forward 
again but was unsuccessful due to the heavy concentra- 
tions of naval, artillery and machine gun fire. At this 
time Private First Class Edwin S. Dowling, Jr., of Com- 
pany “A”, exposed himself to enemy machine gun fire 
to give aid to his wounded squad leader upon whom the 



7 GO No. 11, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 11 Dec. ’42. Pfc. Cardullo was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

8 GO No. 6, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 25 Jan. '43. Sgt. Miller was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

9 GO No. 11, HQ 3d Inf. Div.. 11 Dec. ’42. Pvt. Bruns was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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enemy was firing. His actions afforded the members of 
his squad the opportunity of outflanking and capturing 
the enemy who were only three hundred to four hundred 
yards distant and had excellent observation. This action 
reflected great credit on Private First Class Dowling. 10 

Company “B” commanded by Captain C. C. Crall, 
was the reserve company of the First Battalion, and had 
started crashing on the rocks at about 0525 in the third 
and succeeding waves. The platoons became separated. 
However Captain Crall organized as much of the com- 
pany as possible and started moving it inland at 0545 
sending security troops to Rond Point Lyautey, Road 
Junction No. 2 and the Railroad Station. At 1030 the 
company was disposed in the vicinity of the Market Place 
in Fedala protecting the rear of the First Battalion and 
preventing hostile forces from entering the town. The 
second platoon was sent forward to reinforce Company 
“C” and entered in a fight with French Marines on a 
patrol boat mounting a 75mm gun. The enemy were 
driven from the boat and retreated. Company “B” (less 
its Second Platoon) remained in its position during the 
rest of the day and night. The Second Platoon, following 
its successful attack on the French Marines, assaulted and 
captured a warehouse containing arms and equipment. 

Also during the landing operations while enemy shell 
fire was being received, Private Alfred Bowles of Com- 
pany “D” distinguished himself in action. He braved the 
enemy shell fire and rescued Corporal Thomas A. Rehak 
from the water into which he had fallen after debarking 
from a Higgins boat of the fourth wave. The front end 
of the boat was damaged when it collided with another 
craft about 800 yards from shore. The boat proceeded to 
shore and landed against a coral reef. Corporal Rehak was 
among the last to debark. As the corporal stepped over 
the side he slipped off the reef and fell into the water; he 
was weighted down with his equipment and ammunition 
and was in a perilous position between the reef and the 
boat which was being pounded by the waves. In the 
meantime Private Bowles had taken his equipment and 
8 1 mm mortar tube to the beach where the remainder of 
the company sought shelter. In the face of constant fire he 
returned to the damaged craft and alone assisted Corporal 
Rehak out of the water and onto the reef thereby saving 
the Corporal’s life. 11 

When Company “D” finally reached some degree of 
organization, sections of heavy machine guns were sent 
to the Rond Point Lyautey and Rond Point Petain to 
cover the left flank of the First Battalion and control the 
streets in the rear of the two assault companies. One pla- 
toon of heavy machine guns was attached to Company 
"B" for defense of the beachhead. 

At 1030 the Second Platoon of Company “C", intact 
for the first time since leaving its transport, took its posi- 
tion on the left flank of the company which moved 
toward a large enemy encampment south of Casino Park. 
While the platoon moved on the left flank, across open 
terrain, a fifteen minute exchange of fire was carried on. 
At about 1120 an enemy civilian notified Lieutenant 
Potterfield that the garrison desired to surrender. Wish- 
ing to avoid casualties among his men he moved into the 
enemy lines unarmed, and without actual knowledge that 
they would surrender. This exceptional bravery brought 
success and the garrison of fifty men were influenced to 
capitulate, thus saving the lives of many men. 12 Terms 
were reached and the American flag was raised over the 
fortified area. 

Captain Wagner in returning from the beach with a 
few men assumed his company was attacking the coast 
artillery batteries and moved toward the Cape. Private 
First Class John L. Cupka of Company “C” employing 
a rocket launcher for the first time, silenced a 100mm 



coast artillery battery on Cape Fedala after advancing 
through hazardous terrain. 13 

Meanwhile our naval batteries engaged enemy shore 
batteries in a duel, with shells falling close to Captain 
Brown’s stranded boat. Attracting the attention of a 
boat returning from the shore Captain Brown's group 
was towed back to the U.S.S. Leonard Wood but the 
second boat also developed engine trouble just as the 
transport was reached. Getting into a third Higgins boat 
the captain finally reached Beach Red 2 at 0930 and 
with his group headed for Company “A” ’s objective. 
With about thirty men he succeeded in rejoining his 
company in the trenches near Casino Park at about 1 100. 

An enemy gun on Cape Fedala continued to inflict 
serious damage on our small landing craft and on the 
troops landing at Beach Blue, thereby threatening the 
entire operation. Lieutenant Colonel Moore ordered 
Company “A” in conjunction with four attached tanks 
which had landed about 0830 to attack at 1120 to 
silence the gun and seize the enemy’s fire control station 
located in a building on a hill and protected by barbed 
wire. Company “A" attacked on schedule against small 
arms, automatic weapons and high trajectory fire and 
successfully passed through the town capturing the Cold 
Storage Plant and reaching the open field leading to the 
Cape. Firing positions were taken behind a wall and the 
company concentrated its fire on the control station. A 
mortar opened fire and scored a direct hit on the station. 
Staff Sergeant Robert A. Marvin of Company “A”, led 
an attack which was successful in destroying an enemy 
machine gun nest. Leaving two men to deliver frontal fire 
on the position he went alone approximately one hundred 
yards to the flank, creeping over terrain which was ex- 
posed to enemy sniper fire, in order to get within sub- 
machine gun range of the emplacement. Lying behind a 
rock only large enough to protect part of his body he fired 
successive bursts on the enemy until the rounds in his 
clip were expended. A white flag was raised at the em- 
placement before he could reload his piece. 14 

Captain Brown stepped in front of his company, gave 
the order to fix bayonets and give assault fire with move- 
ment. He led his company across the open field as the 
enemy opened fire with all weapons. Private Frank D. 
Leppar of Company “A” distinguished himself during 
the action on Cape Fedala. 15 

Browning automatic riflemen protected men with wire 
cutters who made holes in the barbed wire for the rifle- 
men to dash through. One tank moved forward to the 
front through the barbed wire but overturned when at- 
tempting to go up the slope of the hill. As the enemy 
fired from the upstairs windows of the fire control sta- 
tion. Company "A” closed in from all sides in the final 
assault, killing five enemy, taking twenty-two prisoners 
of war and capturing three coastal guns and a .50 calibre 
gun. Snipers were still active on the Cape and Company 
“A” sent out parties which eliminated them. At 1201 
Second Lieutenant Joseph H. Reay called Company “A” 
to attention as Captain Brown raised the American flag 
over the fire control station. Lieutenant Colonel Moore 



10 GO No. 8, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 28 Nov. ’42. Pfc Dowling was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

11 GO No. 8, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 28 Nov. ’42. Pvt. Bowles was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

12 GO No. 32, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 26 Apr. ’43. 2 Lt. Potterfield was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

13 GO No. 11. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 11 Dec. ’42. Pfc Cupka was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

14 GO No. 14, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 21 Feb. *43. S/Sgt. Marvin was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

is GOs No. 2 W 32. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 8 Jan. W 26 Apr. '43. Capt. 
Brown & Pvt. Leppar were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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soon arrived at the control station and made plans for 
an attack at 1300, following a five minute 3 1 mm 
mortar concentration, to capture a small calibre battery 
known to be on the very tip of the Cape but not firing 
at that time. Company A’* with two tanks attached 
was assigned the mission. Because one tank became en- 
gaged with snipers in a building Company 'A n did not 
attack at 1300 sharp. Captain Wagner of Company "C 
with a number of his men arrived on the Cape and joined 
Company "A". Just acs the two companies were about to 
start their attack a French civilian arrived and stated the 
enemy forces on the tip of the cape would surrender if 
given the rights of prisoners of war. Captain Brown went 
to the Cape’s point and accepted the surrender of eighty 
enemy who piled up their arms and ammunition. At this 
time some American soldiers opened fire on the group 
but no casualties resulted. A guard arrived and took 
charge of the prisoners. Company M A” remained on Cape 
Fedaia during the night of 8-9 November 

SECOND BATTALION LANDS OFF ITS 

COURSE AND CAPTURES FORT BLONDIN 

The boar waves of rhe Second Battalion Landing 
Team were directed astray and became greatly dispersed 
on the way to assault assigned beaches. The first and sec- 
ond waves landed at points east of Mansouriah ar 0530, 
five and more miles east of the assigned beach. The third 
wave landed off its course about four miles east of the 
assigned beach and six hundred yards east of the point 
on which Fort Blondin is situated. The remaining waves 
were distributed between Beach Bine 1 and Beach Red 3. 
which was the assigned beach. 

With the surf high and the shores rough and rocky 
the landing boats could approach only one hundred yards 
off shore in some places. Landing was made in deep water 
under heavy fire from Fort Blondin which in turn was 
being shelled by the American naval support vessels. 
During the landing some casualties were suffered by 
drowning and gun fire. Sharp rocks made swimming and 
wading difficult, particularly with the heavy weight of 
the equipment and extra ammunition the members 
carried. 

Companies and “F‘* were the two assault com- 
panies of the battalion landing team which landed in 
the first two waves in the vicinity of the Mansouriah 
railroad station, in tile zone of the 30tb Infantry, The 
landing was against rough, rocky reefs and many boats 
became damaged. Once ashore, however, the companies 
encountered no opposition on the ground, and moved to 
the west abreast, along the one metre gauge railway 
tracks and seasonal road towards Fedala, During the 
approach march hostile planes strafed the troops but 
were driven off by massed riffe fire 

Company “G", with elements of Company -TL part 
of the Medical Detachment and the artillery liaison group 
landed with the Battalion Commander. Lieutenant 
Colonel Rafael L. Salzman, in the third and fourth 
waves at several places., with only one group landing on 
the assigned Beach, Red 3. 

During the landing when members of Company "H” 
we/fc in danger of drowning. Staff Sergeant Carl P. Papa- 
nek rescued several men and their equipment, bringing 
them ashore through heavy surf and under heavy artillery 
fire from shore bat reties. His actions saved not only the 
lives of several men. bur also equipment essential to the 
continuation of the landing operations, ,i? 

The Battalion Commander, his executive officer; S-2; 
four rifle squads of Company ‘ G* ' ; one section of 81 mm . 
mortars and ope section of heavy machine guns from 
Company 'FT’; part of the medical detachment, com- 
mtwmaTtOns section and two civilian photographers 



landed at about 0615 in the vicinity of Fort Blondin 
which was being shelled hy Naval fire It was necessary 
to withdraw from the immediate vicinity until the fire 
ceased. 

It was at that time that other elements joined the 
group and were organized into one force. At 0730 the 
naval artillery barrage on Fort Blondin ceased, having 
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shelled the fort for one hour and a half. One artillery gun 
in the fort was still able to fire however, in addition ta 
several machine guns and rifles. 

Fort Blondin was not an assigned objective of the 
Second Battalion but had been assigned to the 30tb 
Infantry. Receiving fire from the fort, Lieutenant Colonel 
Salzman decided military necessity warranted an attack 
on the fort by his forces. 

The Battalion Commander &«mg ebaf the 30tb Infantry 
whose task it was to take tire fort, were nowhere neat the area 
of the fon, ordered an arrack on the fort from the south and 
cast He took personal command of the aftaA 57 

While mortar and machine gun fire were delivered 
east of the Fort and the enemy returned artillery and 
machine gun fire. Lieutenant Colonel Salzman person- 
ally led the four rifle squads from Company -VQ t§ in a 
flanking movement to the north and east The flanking 
force came under heavy machine gun fire. The Second 
Battalion leader distinguished himself during action 
which eliminated the e nemy weapon. 1 * 

in CiO ffu. 8, HQ 3d Inf Div , 28 Nov ’4 1. SGSgt P.ipanrk Wix 
,v*;>rdcd the Silver Srsr MedaJ. 

V* " Huh . of 2 Bn Tthlnf .. N o rt ol t - C b i 3 n f a Do p 1, 

D CO No, 13< HQ >d lof. Div., 20 P& s 43 Li„ Col Salzman 
fd the Silver Swi Medal. 
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As the attacking riflemen were within two hundred 
yards of the Fort the last remaining artillery gun of the 
defenders was put out of action by a mortar round. 
Machine gun and rifle fire continued to be delivered at 
the attacking riflemen of Company "G” as they closed in 
rapidly, crawled through the barbed wire defenses and 
started into the enclosures. Several of the enemy had been 
killed and wounded, and the surviving forty quickly 
surrendered. 



companies were landed far from their assigned zones and 
were to the rear of the Third Platoon, such a mission 
could not be performed. Second Lieutenant Perry J. 
Stockman knew that part of the battalion’s objective was 
the railroad crossing over the Wadi Mellah. He accord- 
ingly led the Third Platoon toward that battalion objec- 
tive. Joined by a section of machine guns from Company 
“H” under Lieutenant Tietze, the small detachment ar- 
rived at the crossing to find detachments of the enemy 




The fort was taken after one of our mortars had put the 
remaining gun out of action and our fire had silenced some of 
the machine guns. The Battalion Commander was among the 
first to enter the fort and he received the surrender of the Com- 
mandant of Fort Blondin. After the Battalion Commander had 
received the surrender of the Commandant, the battalion com- 
mander of the 30th Infantry came up to the fort with some of 
his men. After having explained the situation, the Second Bat- 
talion Commander moved out of the fort and proceeded to his 
own objective. The resistance of the French was spirited and the 
action of the Second Battalion probably saved the 30th Infantry 
some heavy losses as the French only gave up when our elements 
were up to the barbed wire 19 

The Third Platoon of Company “G”. less one squad, 
landed on Beach Red 2. Its assigned mission was to gain 
contact with the First Battalion and protect the right 
rear of the right assault company. But because assault 



guarding the western end. Aggressive action drove the 
enemy away and the group dug in. set up defensive posi- 
tions and awaited the arrival of other friendly forces. 

After leaving Fort Blondin, Lieutenant Colonel Salz- 
man reported to the Regimental Command Post and then 
made a motor reconnaissance to, and beyond the Wadi 
Mellah. He found the two rifle squads of Company “G” 
under Second Lieutenant Stockman and the section of 
machine guns under Lieutenant Tietze covering the rail- 
road bridge. The battalion commander continued his 
reconnaissance and located Companies “E” and *'F” 
and brought them to the Wadi Mellah. 



19 “Hist, of 2 Bn. 7th Inf..“ Op. cit. p. 2. 
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THIRD BATTALION FOLLOWS UP TO THE 
WADI MELLAH 

The Third Battalion Landing Team less Company 
“L" under the command of Major Eugene H. Cloud 
also experienced much difficulty in landing. Delays oc- 
curred, due to a shortage of landing craft and many boats 
developed engine trouble. The biggest factor however 
was opposition from the enemy in the form of artillery 
and machine gun fire. The Third Battalion Landing 
Team was unable to follow up the First Battalion land- 
ing as rapidly as scheduled. On approaching Beach Red 2 
the artillery and machine gun fire was so heavy that the 
Third Battalion Landing had to give up hope of landing 
there and was forced to use Beach Red 3. But opposition 
was encountered there and many casualties were suffered 
in the water and on the beach. Much equipment was 
lost and a great number of the landing craft were 
destroyed. 

The Third Battalion Catholic Chaplain, First Lieu- 
tenant Clement M. Falter, attempted to aid a wounded 
soldier but was killed by enemy mortar fire. 20 The bat- 
talion commander received a slight shrapnel wound 
but continued on. After crossing the beach the Third 
Battalion occupied a field where deep ditches offered some 
protection from strafing enemy planes. An enemy plane 
dived and strafed Company “M". 

Sergeant Amos J. Bemis of Company “K” performed 
admirably in rescuing Private Gerald R. Howard from 
the water off the reefs during the landing operations. 21 

Private Francis Slavik of the Medical Detachment re- 
mained on the beach to attend wounded sdldiers when 
other personnel were moving across the beach and out 
of the danger zone as quickly as possible. 22 

Company “L" and the 3rd Reconnaissance Troop 
which units were assigned the special mission of landing 
on Beach Yellow 2 at H and H-plus 60 to advance in- 
land, secure the highway and railroad over the Wadi 
Mellah, and capture hostile installations in the golf course 
area, never did accomplish their mission. The U.S.S. 
Tasker H. Bliss which carried the special force became 
lost during the night and reached the transport area late. 
Company “L" did not leave the ship until 0703 in the 
morning. The advance to Beach Yellow 2 was made in 
the small boats during broad daylight and was contin- 
ually subjected to intense artillery concentrations and .50 
calibre machine gun fire when within range. Four separate 
attempts were made to land at Beach Yellow 2 but all 
attempts were without success. The naval ensign in 
command of the boats ordered them to return to the 
ship. Captain Mark L. Cory commanding Company “L" 
intervened and ordered the ensign to put the company 
ashore “somewhere," which was done at Beach Red 3 
between 1115 and 1130, between artillery barrages. 
Rapidly clearing the beach the company reorganized in 
the cane brakes where it was strafed twice by enemy 
planes and suffered one casualty. 

The Third Reconnaissance Troop did not land with 
Company “L" but returned to the U.S.S. Tasker H. 
Bliss after being in the Higg ns boats for about seven 
hours. The Cavalry troops remained on the Bliss until 
10 November when they landed. Company “L" joined 
the Third Battalion which moved on order to the Wadi 
Mellah and made secure the highway bridge on Route 

20 1 Lt. Falter was born at Landeck, Ohio, 6 Oct. 1904. He was 
ordained to the Holy Priesthood on 3 May 1930 and served as a 
professor at St. Joseph's College in Indiana from 1932 to 1942. 

21 GO No. 2. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 8 Jan. '43. Sgt. Bemis was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

22 GO No. 2, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 8 Jan. '43. Pvt. Slavik was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 



Secondaire. No opposition was encountered during this 
movement. Outposts were set up and defenses prepared to 
repel any counter-attack. 

COLONEL WILBUR WITH HELP OF 

CORPORAL FORBES PERFORMS MISSION 

OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 

On the morning of 8 November 1942, Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Wilbur, not a member of the Seventh Infantry, 
but with a mission of vital importance, came ashore in 
one of the boats of the First Battalion Landing Team. 
He carried letters signed by General Patton, Command- 
ing General of the Western Task Force, and approved by 
the President of the United States, directed to the Com- 
manding General of the Casablanca Division and to the 
Admiral commanding the French Fleet at Casablanca. 
The Colonel had an amphibious jeep especially equipped 
with a powerful radio and carried an American silk flag 
and a white flag two feet square. Corporal Sanford M. 
Forbes of Regimental Headquarters Company, with full 
knowledge of the great risk involved, had volunteered to 
drive the jeep and was with Colonel Wilbur. Upon land- 
ing, however, the amphibious jeep proved unequal to the 
task. When one of the successive waves landed a jeep 
it was commandeered by Colonel Wilbur who trans- 
ferred the flags to the new jeep and started out for Casa- 
blanca with Corporal Forbes driving. Captain Jean Ap- 
ler of the French Army was picked up in Fedala to act 
as a guide. 

On the trip from Fedala to Casablanca many French 
elements were passed — groups of two or three French 
soldiers; one Spahi patrol; one battalion in close forma- 
tion, without any security units however: as well as 
guarded road blocks. At one road block the officer in 
command ordered his Senegalese machine gunners to 
open fire on the group. Although the order was given 
three times it was never carried out by the soldiers as 
Colonel Wilbur also spoke to them in French. He told 
them the members of his group were Americans who had 
not come to fight the French but only the Germans. After 
a delay the jeep with its occupants sped on to Casablanca 
where some of the people cheered as they saw the Ameri- 
can Flag. They drove to the Casablanca Division Head- 
quarters where Colonel Wilbur was told by General 
Desre and Admiral Ronarch of the French that they had 
no authority to treat with anyone, and that Admiral 
Michelier at the Admiralty was in command. Leaving a 
copy of his letters Colonel Wilbur left and was driven 
to the Admiralty by Corporal Forbes, guided by Captain 
Apler, while bombs and shells began to fall in Casa- 
blanca, and French anti-aircraft guns fired heavy bar- 
rages. 

Colonel Wilbur’s efforts at the Admiralty met with 
little success as he was not permitted to see Admiral 
Michelier or have his letters presented, and finally was 
told to get out. Returning from the Admiralty along 
the water front, shells and bombs landed very close to 
the jeep. Some French sailors with very threatening atti- 
tudes were met, so Corporal Forbes increased the speed 
of the jeep. The return trip from Casablanca to Fedala 
was made at a high speed. Reporting in at Third Divis- 
ion Headquarters Colonel Wilbur sent the following 
radio message to General Patton: 

Letter to the commanding General Casablanca Division has 
been delivered to him. I went to the Admiralty in Casablanca, 
but Admiral Michelier refused to receive me. The French Army 
does not want to fight. I will report to you on the Augusta. 

Corporal Forbes then drove Colonel Wilbur toward 
the beach where the Colonel intended to find a boat 
which would take him to the U.S.S. Augusta. They 
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came upon the light tanks of the Second Platoon of 
Company “A", 756th Tank Battalion, which had 
landed at about 0830 under fire from coast defense guns 
located on and near Cape Fedala. While the water-proof- 
ing was being taken off the tanks, Second Lieutenant 
John M. Rutledge, in command of the platoon, and 
Sergeant Ames, had returned to the beach to locate the 
position of the enemy guns which were firing on 
the beach. They located some French 75mm guns near 
the oil tanks in the Port de Fedala. They returned to the 
tanks shortly after Colonel Wilbur arrived. The two 
officers talked of the necessity of going into immediate 
action against the guns. Though the First Platoon of 
tanks had been assigned the mission of supporting the 
First Battalion in Fedala and on the Cape they had not 
yet landed. 

Colonel Wilbur commandeered the platoon of Second 
Lieutenant Rutledge which had been reduced to four 
available tanks at that time because one had gone astray 
after landing. Riding on the outside of Second Lieuten- 
ant Rutledge's tank, Colonel Wilbur directed the vehicles 
toward Fedala and encountered Colonel Robert C. Macon 
who did not object to Colonel Wilbur's riding into 
Fedala with the tanks but did object to any plans he 
might have entertained in regard to directing the fight 
and reminded him that Lieutenant Colonel Moore was 
in command of the operations in Fedala and that the 
tanks were to be used in accordance with Lieutenant 
Colonel Moore's plans. The tanks moved on into Fedala 
where the First Battalion commander was met and ar- 
rangements were made for the tanks to join Company 
“A” in the attack. One tank became "shorted" out. The 
remaining three took up defiladed positions behind an 
hedge and fired on enemy positions. The gun triggers of 
weapons on another tank went out of action. One tank 
however eventually crashed-in the barbed wire barricade 
before the control station, but, as previously mentioned 
overturned. 

For performance of his mission to Casablanca and his 
participation in the battle of Fedala, Colonel Wilbur, on 
recommendation of higher authority, was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. For his bravery in driv- 
ing Colonel Wilbur through the occupied enemy coun- 
try and for later driving the unarmored jeep toward the 
enemy battery on Cape Fedala Corporal Forbes was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, which was the 
first award of that medal to a "Cotton Baler" during 
World War II. 23 

SECOND AND THIRD BATTALIONS ADVANCE 
BEYOND THE WADI MELLAH TOWARD 
CASABLANCA— 9 NOVEMBER 1942 

At 1600 on 8 November Colonel Robert C. Macon 
reported to Major General J. W. Anderson at Third 
Division Headquarters in Fedala and received orders 
from him to advance the Seventh Infantry to a line south 
of the Wadi Mellah. He returned to his command post 
and issued orders for a meeting of unit commanders at 
the Second Battalion Command Post for 1900. Accom- 
panied by the Regimental S-3, Captain William B. Ros- 
son, Colonel Macon arrived at the Second Battalion 
Command Post at the appointed time and issued orders 
for an advance that night by the Second and Third Bat- 
talions to a line approximately two miles southwest of 
the Wadi Mellah. which line would serve as a line of 
departure for the continuation of the advance, beginning 
at 0730, 9 November. The First Battalion was to remain 
in Fedala and on the Cape during the night guarding the 
vital installations. As soon as relief could be affected by 
the Second Battalion of the 20th Engineers the First 



Battalion was to assemble south of the Wadi Mellah to 
the rear of the two assault battalions and remain in 
reserve. 

At 1730 an enemy plane attempted to strafe the Sec- 
ond Battalion troops and appeared over the high ground 
to their rear. A well-placed burst of fire from an anti- 
aircraft gun manned by Staff Sergeant Haywood M. 
Wolfen, of a Cannon Company platoon, was seen to hit 
the plane. A dense column of black smoke emerged from 
the rear of the enemy craft, which was seen to lose alti- 
tude rapidly, disappearing in the wooded slopes beyond 
the Wadi Mellah. No one doubted that the plane had 
been destroyed. During the hours of darkness the Second 
and Third Battalions crossed the Wadi Mellah. The 
Third Battalion closed into its area at 0130. Beginning 
at 0130 the Regimental Command Post was moved to a 
location approximately twelve hundred yards southwest 
of Si Bu Lanouar, and about one thousand yards behind 
the front lines. 

During the day and night elements of the Regimental 
Landing Group had continued to land and by 2000 the 
10th Field Artillery Battalion, most of the tanks and 
Cannon Company were ashore. One section of Anti- 
Tank Company consisting of two mine squads, a pla- 
toon of headquarters group, and one gun squad with a 
one-half ton weapons carrier spent about ten hours in 
the bay in a landing boat and was not landed at Beach 
Red 2 until 2300. The troops got little rest or comfort 
during the night. Clothes were still wet from the land- 
ing operations. The chilly wind that swept in from the 
ocean caused much shivering and sleep was impossible 
without blankets. Nevertheless the morale of the troops 
was at a high level. 

The advance of the assault battalions on the morning 
of 9 November, started as scheduled with the Third Bat- 
talion on the right and the Second Battalion on the left. 
Company "D" reinforced the Third Battalion for the 
purpose of supporting the left assaulting company and 
filling any gaps that might occur between the two attack- 
ing battalions. Companies "I" and "L" made up the 
attacking forces for the Third Battalion with "L" on 
the right. Immediately on crossing the line of departure 
Company "I" received small arms and machine gun fire, 
and was in contact with enemy forces throughout the 
day. Company "I" commanded by Captain Clarence H. 
White, Jr., progressed rapidly, nevertheless, by advancing 
one platoon and then another. Each platoon assisted the 
other’s advance by flanking fire while mortars and light 
machine guns supported the riflemen. On one occasion 
Sergeant Earl J. McCarry’s squad was suddenly trapped 
by Spahi cavalrymen. The sergeant displayed courage and 
assured the safety and proper deployment of his men. 
He then inspired an attack which caused the enemy to 
withdraw. 24 

Early in the afternoon Corporal Clyde R. Lynch of 
Company "I" distinguished himself as a leader by lead- 
ing his machine gun squad into position near the enemy 
lines. He exposed himself to the enemy so that he might 
spot the enemy machine gun positions. This action re- 
sulted in the destruction of two enemy machine gun crews 
and their protecting riflemen which were holding the 
advance of the right flank platoon. 25 Company "L" 
advanced along Route Secondaire and encountered only 
delaying actions by mounted Spahi Troops. 

The Second Battalion crossed the line of departure 
with Company "E" on the right, Company "F" on the 
left and Company "G" in reserve. Wide dispersion was 

23 For authority see GO 1 9 Allied Forces Hqrs., 23 Nov. 1 942. 

24 GO No. 8, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 28 Nov. '42. Sgt. McCarry was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

25 GO No. 8. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 28 Nov. '42. Cpl. Lynch was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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made from south of Route Principale to the west of the 
railroad. The junction of the Mediouna-Fedala highway 
and Route Principale was reached by noontime when the 
Second Battalion commander ordered his assault com- 
panies to attack an anti-aircraft installation which had 
been located in the vicinity of Sid Bou Azza and was 
active against our supporting aviation as well as ground 
forces. Before the position could be attacked, however, 
the Second Platoon of Cannon Company commanded 
by Second Lieutenant William E. Mick, Jr., and attached 
to the Second Battalion, took up hasty positions, and in 
its first fire mission of the campaign delivered such accur- 
ate fire that the enemy withdrew from the position. 




At about 1400 Lieutenant Colonel Ben Harrell of the 
Third Division Staff delivered orders from the com- 
manding general to Colonel Macon directing that the 
advance be halted on a line approximately five and one- 
half miles south of the Wadi Mellah pending the unload- 
ing of additional supplies from the transports and the 
moving up of the 15th Infantry on the left flank. The 
15th Infantry had taken over the zone of the 30th In- 
fantry and was to the left and rear. Colonel Macon in 
turn issued orders to organize on this line in readiness 
to continue the attack. He then delivered his orders to 
the Third Battalion in person while Captain Rosson 
delivered them to the Second Battalion. Accordingly the 
forward battalions halted their advance at about 1500 
and set up defensive positions, being subjected to heavy 
artillery barrages from French emplacements at Casa- 
blanca. El Hank and Oukacha. One enemy plane strafed 
troops of the Third Battalion but riflemen and machine 
gunners returned heavy fire, damaging the plane so that 
it flew out over the Atlantic Ocean with smoke trailing. 
Cold winds from the ocean continued to chill the troops 
who had received very little, if any, rest since leaving 
the transports. At about 1 530 Colonel Macon visited the 
command post of the 15th Infantry and obtained in- 



formation of the forward elements of that regiment 
which was still to the left and rear of the Seventh In- 
fantry. 

The First Battalion, which had been relieved of guard- 
ing installations in Fedala by the Second Battalion 20th 
Engineers during the evening of 8 November, had re- 
mained in Fedala and on the Cape during the night. Early 
in the morning of 9 November, it marched without inci- 
dent. except for one low-flying Italian plane which flew 
over the battalion and was fired upon, to an area about 
one and a half miles in rear of the front lines near the 
boundary of the forward battalions and assembled in 
regimental reserve. 

7th INFANTRY CONTINUES THE ATTACK 
10 NOVEMBER 1942 

Battalion commanders assembled at the Second Bat- 
talion Command Post during the night and received 
orders from Colonel Macon to continue the advance at 
midnight to a coordinating line on the outskirts of Casa- 
blanca from which an attack would be launched at 0730 
10 November. The advance of the assault battalions 
started as ordered at 0001, 10 November. During the 
approach march the battalions came under interdicting 
artillery fire. 

SECOND BATTALION CAPTURES 

BEAULIEU-AIN-SEBA IN HARD FIGHT 

The Second Battalion moved out in a column of com- 
panies with Company “E", under the command of Cap- 
tain John C. Casteel, as advance guard. Companies “F’\ 
“G", and “H" followed in order. Men of the heavy 
weapons company became quite fatigued during the 
march burdened with the weight of their weapons. Their 
condition and experiences of that night are best told in 
the official report and is quoted verbatim. 

This time in column of companies, at 0001 of the 10th 
November Company ”H” was again on the move; tired men 
shifted their loads and groaned very quietly; the silence in which 
the battalion moved was worthy of real veterans; and the 
knowledge that we were approaching the objective, with the 
probability of real action and, incidentally, expending a good 
part of all that heavy ammunition we had been carrying since 
early morning of the 8th, encouraged every one. 

Tired legs stretched out. bent backs straightened, deep 
breaths could be heard; and across the Bled (open) country 
toward Casablanca marched the battalion. After a while we 
were on the smooth pavement of a highway. 

In the darkness of that night, with a thin rain coming down 
persistently, and a chill wind that penetrated to the very bones, 
no man could appreciate the smooth walking of a surfaced road, 
after all that stumbling, shuffling, sinking, on plowed fields, 
and climbing walls and fences. 

All the length of the column, long as it was. and wide, no 
sound could be heard other than a low rustling of shoe leather 
meeting asphalt, but off the front and to right and left, hun- 
dreds of dogs howled a continuous alert, keeping up with the 
column, never quite dying down, gaining in volume occasion- 
ally. 

Periodically, almost monotonously, the batteries of Ain F.1 
Diab roared, accompanied by a great flash. The rush of wind 
and the scream of shells passed over our heads. After a while 
the men forgot to duck. That instinctive shrinking of heads into 
shoulders had not been due to fear but to unfamiliarity with the 
sound. 

Now. from time to time, a new noise could be heard; a man 
would stumble, fall forward on his face, get up. and try to pick 
up his load again, but though the spirit was strong, endurance 
had reached its limit. This was particularly true in this company. 
Heavy machine guns and the corresponding load of ammuni- 
tion. heavy mortars and their heavy shells, were never meant to 
be man-carried day after day, night after night, by soldiers who 
had their own heavy equipment to carry, and their own indi- 
vidual weapons. 

They kept up. and they fell, not once, but many times, on 
that march to Ain Sebah, and always they got up again and 
walked some more, and wn;re grateful for the rests that had to 
come more and more frequently now. 
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We had reached Ain Sebah, and it was still at least one hour 
before daylight; we were in the midst of houses, walled gar- 
dens, factories, and toward the front as well as on all side, a few 
yards away, complete darkness. Suddenly the formation halted; 
up ahead, a good distance to the front, there was gun fire; a 
few shots and then the sound of exploding grenades; soon the 
firing increased in volume, machine guns joining rifles. 

The company extended to right and left and small units 
sought cover for themselves and weapons; there was no possi- 
bility of their employment before daylight, and in that respect 
the enemy had all the advantage; for it soon was evident that 
they were firing on predetermined lines and when their artillery 
joined in the chorus, which it did very quickly, it was also evi- 
dent that here the enemy was making his real stand, and that we 
had in front of us a very strong position, amply supported by 
artillery not only of 75mm, but by the sound, of even heavier 
calibre. Preparations were made for immediate employment of 
the heavy weapons at daylight. 26 

At about 0430 the Second Battalion encountered the 
enemy. The First Platoon of Company “E”, making 
up the point and advance party of the column, was at 
the edge of Beaulieu-Ain-Seba and reported obstacles and 
enemy activity to the front. From the right front came 
scattered rifle fire and soon afterward fire from small 
calibre cannon. The troops had orders not to fire rifles 
or machine guns before daylight but to fight with hand 
grenades, bayonets and knives in order to prevent con- 
fusion and unnecessary casualties on their own units. 
The advance party encountered a road block composed 
of overturned ore cars and defended by rifle and auto- 
matic weapons fire. Fire from heavier calibre weapons 
and increasing small arms and machine gun fire was re- 
ceived from the left front. The battalion commander 
who had been marching with the advance party ordered 
Company “E” to remain in position, seek cover and wait 
for daylight while Company “F” could be brought 
abreast of “E” on the left. Then with support of heavy 
weapons an assault would be made. At about 0450 
enemy artillery and mortar fire began to fall on the 
battalion. Captain John C. Casteel of Company “F" was 
killed and numerous other casualties resulted. 

The forward elements had passed a quarry and cement 
factory. The enemy fire came from the right front and 
the right rear. In the darkness the men could see nothing 
to fire at as the enemy were well dug in. The enemy 
artillery increased but was not too accurate. The bat- 
talion commander organized Company “H" and ele- 
ments of the three rifle, companies in the quarry and 
moved them out at 0555 as in five minutes time the 
American Navy was scheduled to shell the quarry which 
was an enemy marine ammunition depot. As the troops 
moved to the left for a hill shells began to fall in the 
quarry area. 

With the coming of daylight the two assault platoons 
of Company “F” found firing positions and prepared 
to assault the enemy. From the left front of Company 
“E" a battery of 75mm artillery guns fired in the com- 
pany at a point blank range of three hundred yards. In 
the first minutes of daylight the battery was located and 
rifle fire placed upon it. Then Captain Lambert J. Hruska 
led the first two platoons in an attack on the artillery 
position. The assault was made over a distance of about 
seventy-five yards through direct fire of small arms and 
the fire of land and naval artillery. Private First Class 
Kurt Steenback and other riflemen closed in to hand 
grenade range and silenced the battery. First Lieutenant 
William M. Cheever. leader of the first platoon, was 
killed during this action and Captain Hruska wounded. 
Later on Private First Class Steenback voluntarily carried 
a message through the shelled area to his battalion com- 
mander calling for artillery support. Open terrain was 
crossed under enemy machine gun and rifle fire. 27 

During the morning two enemy warships, apparently 
light cruisers or destroyers, about two miles off shore 
fired rapidly into Seventh Infantry zones of action. 



Daylight came, and with it a new sound; that of naval guns, 
which for a while we thought was our own naval gun fire sup- 
port; two small warships could be seen close off shore, and they 
were firing fast . . . but their shells came closer and closer to us; 
they couldn’t be ours . . . and they were not. They were enemy 
warships, adding to the already preponderant artillery fire which 
the enemy was delivering on us. The thought came to us: 
“Where, then arc our ships, and the naval concentrations against 
Ain Sebah?" 28 

Lieutenant Colonel Salzman made heroic efforts and 
was greatly assisted by Captain Gilbert C. St. Clair of 
Company “H" and Second Lieutenant Perry J. Stock- 
man of Company “G" in the execution of the flanking 
movement and advance to the left against the strong 
enemy resistance to the high ground near Route 106. 
Captain St. Clair refused evacuation for treatment of a 
head wound and continued to lead his company in action. 
Second Lieutenant Stockman displayed resourcefulness 
and coolness under the heavy fire and steadied the troops 
by his example. He assisted in the destruction or silencing 
of several enemy machine guns that had been firing 
against his unit. 29 The flanking troops moved farther to 
the left 

. . . but from the high ground south of Ferme de La Jon- 
quiere there came suddenly heavy machine gun fire directed at 
us; two men were wounded by this fire. But this high ground 
should have been occupied by the 15 th Infantry which was to 
be on our left, eventually it was found that it was not the 15th 
Infantry, but the enemy, who had installed a number of machine 
guns, but a long time was wasted in establishing their identity 
before placing fire on them. 30 

During the morning of 10 November any movement 
of vehicles or tanks, was signaled to the enemy by Arabs 
or spotters. It was believed that the Arabs must have 
been informed of intended artillery barrages because 
when the artillery fell there were no natives about, and 
when conditions were quiet, many Arabs appeared on 
the road or ran up and down the terrain. 

During that dark morning of 10 November 1942, 
First Lieutenant Perry E. Rowe, Second Battalion Sur- 
geon, located the Battalion Aid Station in an apparently 
sheltered position and gave medical attention to the 
wounded. With daylight it was discovered that the loca- 
tion of the Aid Station was very close to the enemy lines, 
and it came under fire of enemy artillery and small arms. 
Under trying conditions he treated many wounded and 
performed emergency operations which undoubtedly 
saved many lives. 81 

During a temporary cessation of the advance that 
morning four soldiers of Company “F" and one from 
the Medical Detachment volunteered to rescue a number 
of wounded comrades who had fallen well within the 
enemy lines. On the return trip with the wounded it was 
necessary for them to defend themselves, against machine 
gun and rifle fire aimed directly at them. These men 
made the forward and return journey under constant 
heavy artillery, machine gun and rifle fire. The conduct 
of Sergeant Raymond Kotz, Private First Class Ray- 
mond Cruz, Private First Class Gordon Shook and Pri- 
vate William Hemmenway of Company “F” with Pri- 
vate Peter Gettman of the Medical Detachment served 
as an example and inspiration to others of the battalion 
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“Hist, of Co. H’, 7th Inf., Fedala-Casablanca Op., 9-11 Nov. 
“42". 

GOs No. 14 & 18, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 30 Dec. “4 2 8 24 Feb. “4 3. 
Capt. Hruska 8 Pfc. Steenback were each awarded the Silver Star 
Medal. 

Hist, of Co. 'G\ 7th Inf., Fedala-Casablanca Op. 9-1 1 Nov. 
'42". 



GOs No. 2 8 8. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 28 Nov. “42 8 8 Jan. “43. 
Capt. St. Clair 8 2 Lt. Stockman were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 

"Hist of Co. *H\ 7th Inf., Fedala-Casablanca Op. 9-11 Nov. 
’42". 



GO No. 23, HQ 3d Inf. Div . 18 Mar. '43. 1 Lt. Rowe was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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area. However about thirty minutes later the objective 
was changed and limited to the Camp De la Jonquiere 
which was on the edge of the more heavily populated 
part of the city. Deeming it necessary to make an addi- 
tional reconnaissance in the zone of action of the left 
battalion, the Regimental Commander took fifteen tanks 
that became available and riding in the lead tank, with 
Captain Rosson in the second, reconnoitered the hostile 
front line positions. In the vicinity of A El Bouirel the 
party was subjected to a heavy concentration of artillery 
fire. The group continued and located the Second Bat- 
talion whereupon the Regimental Commander got out of 
the tank and continued his reconnaissance on foot to the 
top of a ridge where a second artillery concentration was 
directed at the group making it necessary for the members 
to take cover. Learning of the difficulties the Second Bat- 
talion had encountered and the exhausted condition of 
the men, that battalion was ordered to hold its position 
and reorganize. 39 

The First Battalion attacked at 1045 with Company 
“B” on the right, Company “C" on the left. The ad- 
vance was met with artillery fire and Company “B” 
drew ahead of “C” whereupon the company held until 
“C” was able to move up. The company commanders, 
Captains Crall and Wagner, conferred with each other 
and plans were made for a coordinated attack. The first 
platoon on the right of Company “B“ was taken under 
enemy machine gun and rifle fire and moved forward 
behind a knoll. The objective was but eight hundred 
yards distant. At this time the entire company was sub- 
jected to a devastating mortar and artillery barrage. 

Advance elements of Company “C” reached a thirty - 
foot cliff, about five hundred yards from the enemy posi- 
tions, where the company was reorganized. Corporal 
Alton J. McDermid. of Company “C“, scaled the cliff in 
order that he might observe and reconnoiter. While sub- 
jected to observed fire in his position Corporal McDermid 
directed the fire of the mortar squad, which action resulted 
in the silencing of an enemy machine gun nest and al- 
lowed the company to advance. 40 

The Second Platoon of Company “C” was sent to the 
left flank to cover the enemy with fire while the balance 
of the company maneuvered and attacked over bare level 
terrain against direct artillery and machine gun fire. 

The Third Platoon of Company “B“ entered a walled 
estate and was later joined by part of “C“ Company. 
The fight was continued with the enemy in the barracks 
throughout the afternoon. The 60mm mortar section 
went into action and set fire to a hay stack on the right 
flank which contained an enemy machine gun that was 
firing on the First Platoon. The light machine gun of 
the Third Platoon engaged an enemy gun located in an 
unfinished, steel -girded building one thousand yards to 
the right flank. A messenger was sent back to find the 
battalion headquarters with the request to send tanks 
or place artillery fire on the enemy mortars and artillery. 
The Second Platoon, echeloned to the right rear to 
cover the exposed flank, was forced to withdraw by the 
heavy artillery fire but moved in good order around a 
low hill. The force in the walled estate was under con- 
stant heavy fire from the enemy but remained there 
throughout the day. 

Sergeant Frederick T. Bear of the First Platoon, Com- 
pany “C“, voluntarily advanced beyond the front lines 
across the open terrain through the machine gun and 
artillery fire in an attempt to silence an enemy machine 
gun. Sergeant Bear’s rifle was shot out of his hand but 
upon recovering it he continued his one man advance 
toward the machine gun nest. One of our own mortars 
silenced the gun before he could reach it. 41 

The problem of communication between platoons 
and elements of the company was critical. Private First 
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Class Vernon C. Perry of Company “C“ displayed great 
courage and tireless effort under the constant fire in con- 
veying valuable information to the various units. He 
moved on several occasions among exploding shells and 
machine gun fire over terrain that was devoid of cover. 42 

At dusk the “B“ Company Commander with the 
communication sergeant and a mesenger moved out of the 
walled estate and re-organized his units during the night. 
All around defenses were set up with the men using their 
helmets and hands to dig fox holes in the open flat ter- 
rain. A platoon of Company “D“ joined Company “B“ 
at 2230. The enemy fired spasmodic machine gun fire 
until shortly after midnight and snipers were active. 
Company “C” held its positions during the night. A 
critical shortage of mortar and machine gun ammunition 
existed in both the assault companies. 

During the day Private First Class George Meyers of 
Company “C” showed initiative and bravery to facili- 
tate a continuous flow of supplies to the assault troops 
of his company. He drove a loaded ammunition truck and 
trailer through the hazardous territory to within 300 
yards of the final advance. The company had advanced 
one and one-half miles over the rocky flat terrain. He 
drove his vehicle from the rear line to the forward posi- 
tion in the face of a rolling artillery barrage and fire from 
snipers. His action greatly encouraged the troops in in- 
tensifying their efforts. 43 

Tanks supporting the First Battalion had run out of 
fuel and were unable to support the forward companies 
during the attack. At 1600 the regimental commander 
called the naval dive bombers to attack an hostile bat- 
tery in the dock area of Casablanca. In about twenty 
minutes dive bombers attacked but failed to silence the 
battery. A second request was made and another attack 
by the bombers completely silenced the battery. 

At 2200, 10 November, Colonel Macon issued orders 
to the unit commanders to resume the attack on Casa- 
blanca in the morning, at 0700, following preparations 
by dive bombers and artillery. The 7th Infantry was to 
make the main effort with its three battalions abreast sup- 
ported by Company “A", 756th Tank Battalion, and 
Cannon Company. Anti-Tank Company was to consti- 
tute the reserve. It was to be an all-out attack. Major 
Cloud was placed under the care of the battalion surgeon 
and Captain Carroll A. Plaquet was placed in temporary 
command of the Third Battalion. 

7th INFANTRY ENTERS CASABLANCA 

TRIUMPHANTLY 11 NOVEMBER 1942 

At 0500 November 1 1, Captain Plaquet appeared at 
the Regimental Command Post with a French major. 
Commandant Govin, and members of his staff. Com- 
mandant Govin stated that he had received orders direct- 
ing him to cease firing upon our troops. Colonel Macon 
told him that the Seventh Infantry was entering Casa- 
blanca at dawn, and that if the French intended not to 
fire they should assemble their units, stack arms and be 
prepared to turn over their ammunition as our troops 
should advance. Commandant Govin agreed to those 

30 GO No. 1, HQ 3d Inf. Div.. 4 Jan. 43. Col. Macon was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

40 GO No. 2 3, HQ 3d Inf. Div.. 18 Mar. 4 3. Cpl. McDermid was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

4 * GO No. 11. HQ 3d Inf. Div., 11 Dec. ’42. Sgt. Bear was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

42 GO No. 4, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 20 Jan. *4 3. Pfc. Perry was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

43 GO No. 11, HQ 3d Inf. Div., 11 Dec. '42. Pfc. Meyers was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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and Bavaria, as well as other cities, were to welcome them 
in future days. Many lessons were learned by the Navy 
and Army regarding amphibious operations that were to 
be helpful in the future landings. It must be remembered 
that there were no LCIs, LCTs, or LSTs 44 in the Fedala 
landing, but regular transports debarked the troops into 
Higgins boats which held on the average thirty-two men. 
Dispersion of the boat waves had caused much confusion 
initially. It was difficult to get the armor and artillery 
ashore and the problem of supply was acute in the initial 
stages. However in spite of the difficulties, by the determi- 
nation of all, the operation had been a success. 

Cost of the three-day campaign to the Seventh Infan- 
try was forty-eight killed in action, one who died of 
wounds a month later, four who are still missing from 
the action, seventy-nine seriously wounded in action 



and sixty-six lightly wounded in action; or a total of 
one hundred ninety-six battle casualties. 

The great success of the North African landings was 
due mainly to the element of surprise and overwhelming 
power of the attacking forces. An important factor also 
was, in general, the spotty resistance of the French Co- 
lonial Army. Algiers fell to the Americans at seven 
o'clock in the evening of the first day, Oran capitulated 
on 10 November, and Casablanca defenses gave up early 
on the 11th. Total Army casualties for the three-days' 
campaign in French Morocco and Algeria totalled 860 
Americans dead or missing and 1050 others wounded. 40 

44 Landing Craft Infantry, Landing Craft Tanks and Landing Ships 

Tanks Vessels. 

45 Detzer, op. cit., p. 48. 



CHAPTER II 

The North African Interlude and Plans for a 
Second Amphibious Assault 



On the same day that the Seventh Infantry entered 
Casablanca Rommel's forces were chased out of Egypt 
as British Eighth Army troops seized Halfaya Pass and 
captured 1100 enemy, mainly Italians. The pursuit con- 
tinued across Libya. 

Following the successful American landings in French 
Morocco and Algeria, British First Army troops landed 
farther to the east at Bone and Phillipville near the 
Tunisian border, then, with spearheads of American 
forces, crossed over the border into Tunisia on 15 No- 
vember 1942. The Tunisian Campaign was on. Early 
that month the Germans had seized Bizerte and Tunis. 

The Seventh Infantry was not to reach Tunisia until 
a few days before the close of the campaign there, too late 
to fire a shot. Until early April 1943 when movement 
was made to Algeria the Regiment was kept stationed 
near the Spanish Moroccan border to help meet any pos- 
sible enemy move from that quarter. 

During the period 1 1-25 November 1942, the Third 
Infantry Division protected the Casablanca-Fedala ports 
and the Gazes Airport. The Seventh Infantry, with 
Company “A", 756th Tank Battalion attached, was 
bivouaced in the L'Oasis area. The Regiment organized 
positions within its sector and defended approaches to 
Casablanca. One rifle company outposted the Mazagan 
Road while another protected the Gazes Airport. Motor 
patrols were maintained in and around Casablanca and 
guards placed in the dock area. The 15th Infantry out- 
posted the Marrakech Road and the 30th Infantry or- 
ganized defensive positions in the Fedala area. The 436th 
Anti-Aircraft (AW) Battalion maintained two batteries 
each in the dock area and airport. 

Following the capitulation of the French on 1 1 
November all hostilities in French Morocco had ceased. 
However, French or German naval task forces continued 
their attacks. On the evening of 11 November, the 
U.S.S. Joseph S. Hewes, which had transported the 
Third Battalion Landing Team across the Atlantic, was 
torpedoed, and the next evening the U.S.S . Tasker H. 
Bliss as well as the U.S.S. Scott and the U.S.S. Rut- 
ledge were torpedoed. 



THE MARCH TO RABAT 

The Third Infantry Division ordered its organiza- 
tions and attachments to move by marching to a staging 
area in the vicinity of Fedala. The Seventh Infantry, with 
the 10th Field Artillery Battalion attached for move- 
ment, moved by battalions via the Grand-Ceinture-Route 
Principale No. 1 and closed into its area east of the Wadi 
Nefifikh on 27 November. The battalions conducted 
problems on the 28th. On 29 November at a Regimental 
formation held at Point Blondin, various members of 
the command received awards from Major General 
Anderson for gallantry in action displayed during the 
three-day campaign. 

But a few days were spent in the Fedala bivouac. On 
1 December the Regiment led the division on a march 
for the Rabat area. The Regimental Command Post 
group with the First Battalion crossed the initial starting 
point at 0800. Marching fifty minutes and resting ten 
out of each hour the Regiment took an hour off for chow 
at noontime and then resumed the march at 1300. At 
1445 a bivouac area was reached and the troops put up 
for the day. 

On 2 December at 0800 the march was resumed and at 
1530 a new temporary bivouac area in the vicinity of 
Rabat was reached. During the two-day march many 
men had fallen out of ranks because of bad feet. On the 
next morning the troops moved to the race tracks south 
of Rabat and spent the remainder of the day cleaning up. 
An order was issued that because of hook worms person- 
nel would not walk around bare footed. 

On 4 December the First and Second Battalions, 
preceded by the Seventh Infantry Band and Regimental 
Colors, paraded around Rabat to a bivouac area in the 
Memoura Forest northeast of Rabat, about one mile west 
of the Rabat-Meknes highway. The Third Battalion 
placed guards in Rabat and at the airport. 

The Seventh Infantry remained in the Rabat area 
throughout December and January. The battalions alter- 
nated doing guard duty in Rabat and vicinity and 
engaged in a program of training that was to be remem- 
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(co- writtr of "Stella the Belle of Fedata" 2nd latet K 1 A>, 

bcred for ai! time. Road marches, speed marches, cafe 
thenics, smdll units in the attack and defense were the 
order of the day, The Memoura Forest came to be known 
as the "Cork; Grove’ f to the troops, who became hardened 
through the daily training grind. However little incidents 
and special events offered some change to the daily routine 
and passes were issued regularly for Rabat. On Sundays 
divine services were held. One day the Regimental Cbm 
rounder received the report that someone had stolen two 
bicycles belonging to Mademoiselle Rensie Peyer of 
Rabat, Ir is not known if the mademoiselle ever regained 
her bicycles 

h during this period that legend and song regard- 
ing Fed a la landing, and subsequent action, developed 
and became popular with the troops. Though the Regi- 
ment spent eight months in Africa during World War Ll 
its fighting was limited to thy three-day French Moroccan 



■ Wc stormed o'er the belch, arid ne on*?, of foam, 

Si w one single man of that big Fbjnyr. 

The aitUi'ry was bndiin-g— -men died with rath hU*i- 
They wen Itifemry men from the fiat f<* the last. 



Then far two days and nights vvc wtK right cm the ball 
Their strafing and bombing didn't stop u 3 afali. 

Tfe the Frenchmen**: artiUrry was rather eiFwfiye, 

Wt kept fighting on To bqf final objective 



'And then ’came (he Armored Force, rugged and fierce 
Attempting the enetnv s front lines to oierce. 

Thrre little tanka went wp at one Vfhack. 

But a few minutes later mtte scurrying back 



As for parachute troops, they men now bsr* around. 
And for tnife* and mites not a cm* could be found 
We got dive bomber* once, through lots, of ml up*. 
For a couple of rough »pocs we alone couldn't UVe 



Tne Navy w*s there, and they did a fine job 
Blasting shore installation* as rough a.v a cc*b. 

And beside? that, destroyer*. and submarines too 
They had to contend wirh otn thrtvon the blue, 



’Our Air Force Vis fighting, at sqrae othep place. 

Of iftt: Armored Force, toqujifwF hardly a tract ; 
Those "•three *rntof*d solum ns. u ft appears unto me, 
Wei* jtfsl. three batiiFocw bf green lolantrv 



Come, and listen you men. th a etrangr taW of mihV 
'Ti* a story of battle that Tv* put Vate fbvme 
And it's itot the same stoty I'm sure ycwil agree 
That the papers put out for Jthe public, so see. 



'When the; frJiUtf wjj- owr marched tfUi> town 
To rhe cheetirtg *tf thoUsandi hecause arms wen laid down 
Casablanca oms — a prix little nut 4 

The. fnfymrv fook it; and nobody 01U : ' 



We k(i old Camp Pickett and took i« tbfcsea 
Where wc ( srudifd>bout our baffle to or. 

Or sat n**c the rail: if it wisis'i thy roid. 

Ami thr gambling on deck >ngt>t tv behold. 



'Lee the -tiia&iadm rave ! Wi can talk of the troth 
A* We' fry A rab eggs and drink bad menonTh. 

But don t »xuote me fellows, that is not, my iofcctich: 

Ml brx<»y<rr mitt jailed if this gets Hpys 

Pfc. i C Vender Jagt. . 
Cej/jap-^v ‘AT j Seventh Inf. 



At the crack of the dawn on the h of; KoVefnbcr—- 
It’? a date 1 am sort you quite welt rtvhernbfb — V 
With our Oldm to open Morocco 3 front dim?. 



We went p'.er ihe side ami headed for shore, 
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During the stay in the Memoura Forest the "Memora 
Publishing Company" published, in mimeograph form, 
the song “Stella the Belle of Fedala" the words a pd music 
of which had been composed sometime after the land- 
ing by Lieutenants Toro Maroette and Dave Murdock, 
both of the Seventh Infantry and who subsequently were 
killed in acrion. The song became very popular among 
the troops and spread t a other organizations. The song 
tells its own story . With the permission of the publishers 
it is reprinted in the appendix. 

On 1 9 December a parade was held in Rabat by French 
troops and the First Battalion, after which Lieutenant 
Colonel Moore's tommand remained in the dry to take 
over the guard duties. On 22 December the Third Bat- 
talion engaged in some a it- ground problems with air 
uni is. On Christmas Day rbe Regimental Band played in 
the bivouac area from eight till ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Boy and girl scouts from Rabat sang Christmas 
carols to the troops as General Anderson visited the area 
in the afternoon. 

New Year's Day and 9 January 1943, the anniversary 
day for the Seventh Infantry, were days of rest for the 
troops. On the 10th the Sultan's band played m. the 
area at 1000 and seventy- five French officers arid enlisted 
men arrived to commence training with American weap- 
ons arid equipment under direction of the Third Bat- 
talion. A regular school was held for the French person- 
nel who were taught the assembly, disassembly and 
functioning of the rifle, Model L Browning automatic 
rifle, mortars, machine guns, 32mm anil tank guns as 
well as the 75mm and 105mm cannons, then given prac- 
tical work in firing all the weapons, This was followed 
by instruction in communications, and maintenance of 
transportation equipment, as well as driving of vehicles. 
Many demonstrations were conducted for the French in 
regard to the proper use of American equipment. 

On 21 January 1943, Seventh Infantry troops took 
part in a review of the Third Infantry and Second 
Armored Infantry Divisions before President Ftankhn 
D. Roosevelt on the main highway leading north out of 
Sale. Accompanying the president were many dignitaries, 
and high civil and military personages including Hatty 
Hopkins, Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark; of the 
Fifth Army and Ma jor Generals George S. Patton, Jona- 
than W. Anderson, Ernest Harroom and 
of the First Armored Corps, Third Infantry, Second 
Armored and Ninth Infantry Divisions respectively Fob 
lowing the review the President attended tj>is CisaManca 
Conference with Prime Minister Winston Chutyhrtlof 
Great Britain. 

On 25 January Group III consisting of two hundred 
thirty- nine officers and enlisted men of the two hundred 
fifty-five left behind in the States, rejoined the Regiment 
On 29 January, in a lovely cathedral in Rabat, memorial 
servkes were held for Chaplain Clement jvL Falter who 
had beyn killed in action on D-Day. On 30 January a 
general review and graduation exercises for the French 
class were held. 

PORT LYAUTEY AREA 
(8 FEBRUARY 1943—6 APRIL 1943) 

Following Divine Services and recreant on 7 Febru- 
ary, the Regiment broke down tents and made prepara- 
tions to move At 0700 op the 8th the troops commenced 
leaving their "Cork Grove" in the Mcmoyra Forest and 
marched to a new bivouac area in the vicinity of Port 
Lyautey. French Morocco, which was reached in the 
afternoon. The Regimental Command Post moved by 
vehicle and had set up tri the new area during the 
morning. 



For the next few days the usual duties were performed. 
On the 10th a group of officers including Lieutenant 
Colonel John O. Williams. Lieutenant Colonel Roy £. 
Moore. Major Robert C Williams. Major Frank C. Sin- 
seL Captains Thomas M. Airtal, Albert Brown, John A, 
EJferich, and Curtis C. Tigard, Lieutenant Lea K. Bus- 
cad and Lieutenant Abner D. Kupperstein left for a two 
week period of training at Fifth Army Invasion Training 
Center. 




(1) Ci>, *'A’\ 7tb Ini., go<s to chtircb near ibe Spanish Moroccan 
border. Servkes were conducted by Chaplain Dytesnct, 

( Z ) Member* of I Buy, 7tb Tuf., take time out from .guard duty and 
swim in the Atlantic near the Spanish Moroccan border, 
Feb, 104 3. 

On the 16th of February at 2000 hours in Port 
Lyautey. French Morocco, the .clothes of a truck driver 
caught fire. Immediately Private Kenneth E. Votruba, 
of Service Company, who had been conversing with the 
driver, flung him to the ground and attempted unsuccess- 
fully to beat out the flames with his bare hands. Having 
no other means available. Private Votruba then threw his 
body over the driver s legs and succeeded in smothering 
the fire. Although his own hands were severely blistered 
Private Votruba drove the badly burned man to the Reg)-; 
mental Aid Station. His quick and courageous action 
saved the driver’s life. 1 

February 1 943 was a month which saw many changes 
in the personnel of the Seventh Infantry. Immediately 
following the sad events in Tunisia when the Germans 
attacked and overran American forces ancLbirik* throng h 
the Paid and Kasserine passes to inflict 'hfeayy looses on 
two American divisions, the Seventh Infantty lost many- 
excellent men and officers as ..replacements to the. hard hit 
divisions. On 1 9 February sixty officers and nine hundred 
eighty-six enlisted mm were selected to go to the Second 
Corps as replacements. They departed from the Regi- 
ment just a few days later. In future days some were to 
return to the Seventh Infantry but many of them bade 
farewell forever to the Regiment they had given their 
best, while they were members of it, 

COLONEL MACON LEAVES 7th INFANTRY 
AND IS PROMOTED TO RANK OF 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 

On 20 February, as the troops that were leaving the 
Regiment were being inspected prior to departure, 
Colonel Macon Was relieved of cam m and of the Seventh 
Infantry and notified of bi* promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral. In a presentation ceremony at the Regimental Com - 
mand Pom: he was presented his stars by Major General 
Anderson who later was tribid farewell to his own staff 
4nd relimfuish the command of the Tliixd Infantry 
Division 

* P<3 No., I OS, HQ >4 Inf ' Div. 9 June 44 Pvt: Votruba was 

.livaKkcf ibe Solder's Medal. > . , . ; 
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The new brigadier general was bom in Washington. 
D. C, in the year 1 890. the son of a coast artillery officer. 
After completing his high school education in the capital 
city, he matriculated at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
from wbch he was graduated with a Master of Engineer 
ing degree in 1913. In 1916. he was commissioned in 
the Infantry, and from J 9 19 to 1 92 1 be commanded the 
13th Infantry in China. He served as a general staff officer 
with troops in Panama from 1931 to 1933 and with 
the Fourth Armored Infantry Division in 1941. In 
April 1942 he had assumed command of the Seventh 
Infantry? 




Brig. Gen. Robert C. Macon as he ap- 
ptsared after relinquishing command of the 
7th U.'S. Inf. #p. if frb. 1943 and 
(tearing bis stars. 

Colonel Harry B. Sherman, who succeeded Brigadjier 
General Macon as Commanding Officer of the Seventh 
Infantry, was born on 23 April 1894, in Honeoye 
Falls, New York. He graduated from Livonia High 
School in 1914 then entered the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and graduated with the class 
of 1918. His first assignment as a Second Lieutenant was 
with the 45th Infantry. He then served for a period with 
the old 5th Infantry in Panama before joining the I5rb 
Infantry in December 1941. He served as executive 
officer of the "Dragon" Regiment until he assumed active 
command of the Seventh Infantry on I March 1943. 

On 2? February the Regiment received thirty-three 
first and second lieutenants from Casablanca and on 1 
March the officers who had left for the Invasion Training 
Center returned. Later other replacements were received 
and the Regiment was required to carry on a great deal 
of small unit problems for the benefit of the new mem' 
bers Intensive training was also conducted with tactical 
problems held day and night Troops were put through 
a battle course, mine course, and wire obstacle course. 

MOVE TO ST. LIEU, ALGERIA, AND 
INTENSIVE TRAINING AT ARZEW 
AND PONT DU CHELIFF AREAS 

Commencing 6 April 1943, the Regiment moved by 
rail and motor from Port Lyautey to the vicinity of St. 
Lieu, Algeria, where until 1 May 1 943/ intensive train- 
ing was conducted for a second amphibious landing 
against hostile shores. The training stressed the follow- 
ing 



1. Physical conditioning with road marches at the 
rate of five miles in one hour, or four miles per hour for 
a greater distance than five miles. Log tossing, obstacle 
course running, bayonet training and band to hand com- 
bat also were a part of the physical training program. 
Those who could npt meet the standards required were 
eliminated. 

2. Combined Infantry Artillery problems during 
which the troops learned to follow artillery fire closely, 
sometimes within one hundred yards, and acquired con- 
fidence in its accuracy. Overhead mortar and machine 
gun fire added to the simulation of battle conditions. 

3. Mine laying and removal. The rroops trained with 
all types of American, British,. German and Italian mines. 
Demonstrations of booby trap.’? likely to be encountered 
were given, 

4. Embarkation and debarkation from all types of 

landing craft to be used in shore to shore amphibious 
operations. y . * 

From 25 to 28 April the Seventh Infantry con- 
ducted an amphibious landing exercise in the Pont Du 
Cheliff area. Loading on to LCIs and LSTs on the first 
two days the landing group teams staged an assault land- 
ing under simulated conditions with a reinforced battal- 
ion from another regiment playing the enemy's part. 
Advances were made eight miles inland to objectives and 
the exercise terminated. Two days of mountain training 
were then conducted in the Pont Du Cheliff area until 
abrutly halted by order of Third Division Headquarters. 

seventh infantry wins its second 

CAMPAIGN STAR IN WORLD WAR II 
WITHOUT FIRING A SHOT 

In Tunisia meanwhile Allied forces bad made up for 
earlier disasters and were rapidly forcing the German- 
Italian forces back to the sea. To exploit the successes of 
the Second American Corps the high command decided 
to attach to it a fresb division and the Third Infantry 
Division was selected. Acting with great speed and co- 
ordination the ‘ Rock of the Marne** Division stopped its 
training on 30 April. During the first hours of darkness 
on I May, the 15th Infantry was on the road in tracks. 
The Seventh Infantry followed out closely at i 200 
on 1 May. By 7 May the Seventh Infantry with other 
units of the Third Divijdon was concentrated inside the 
Tunisian border in the Chardimaou-Wadi Melts area 
and in Second Corps reserve, thus actually engaged in the 
closing phases of the Tunisian Campaign. However be- 
fore the Regiment, and the Division fo t that matter, 
could fire a shot General Jurgen Von Axnim surrendered 
his German-Italian forces unconditionally and the 
Tunisian Campaign was over, 

The Regiment moved to the Mateut area. The period 
from the 1 Otb to 1 4th April was spent in rounding up 
prisoners of war and salvage duties, The Regiment suf- 
fered five casualties during this period due to enemy 
action, though not directly. On 1 2 May, in Porto Farina, 
Tunisia, an enemy truck overturned, killing in action 
Private Marion E* Moore of Company engaged in 
salvage duties. Also on the same day Privates First Class 
Anthony De Nucri, Edward V. Dehnar and Joseph 



• Shortly aftfct be relinquished command of the Seventh Infantry 
brigadier General Macon returned to the United Slates and in 
A phi 1943 became Assistant Division. Commander of the 83 rd 
Infantry pi vision, in iiouffy 1944 succeeded to the com- 
mand Vif’ England three months later. 

PfOmatrd m Major General he their moved bis division to the 
continent and commanded it rmtmgh Sve campaigns from 4 July 
.1444 fa S May 1445. -V 



A. Varriano, all of Company 'B'\ were injured by 
another enemy truck overturning in Ferryyille. The 
1 5 tb Infantry suffered six casualties, Company ‘'B** of 
the I Orb Engineers three and Troop “A’\ 91st Recon- 
naissance Squadron, one casualty during the salvaging 
period. On 13 May at Ferry vdJe Private Andrew F. 
Bartlett of Company “E" was killed by an exploding 
anti-personnel mine. 




KILLED IN ACTION 
Maj. Eugene H. Chrod. USMA ’34. fo r«ir 
CO, 3d Bo.. 7tb fttb. in Ttwmu, 



The Tunisian Campaign for the Seventh Infantry was 
“short and sweet", but, because the Regiment sent m 
many replacements to the hard bit units before it was 
ordered to the front itself, it contributed much to the 
successful conclusion of that campaign. It is believed that 
many former "Cotton Balers'* lose their lives in the 
Tunisian fighting. Two who are definitely known to 
have been killed m action in that campaign are: Major 
Eugene FL Cloud, former commanding officer of the 
Third Battalion, while serving as aide-de-camp to the 
Lieutenant General K. A, N. Anderson, commanding 
British First Army, and Lt. James A, Richey while serv- 
ing with Company *'M f V 168th Infantry of the 34rh 
Infantry Division. 

On 15 May 1943. the Regiment moved by rati and 
motor back to Algeria, this time to Phillipeviik . Train 
ing in die redaction of beach fortifications and plans of 
maneuver were conducted in the Jem m apes area. The 
Regiment began training with the objective of an assault 
landing and an advance inland of five miles. At this time 
the First Battalion was selected as the assault battalion of 
the Regiment while the Second and Third Battalions 
trained to follow up and pass through the assault battal- 
ion with the shew of capturing inland objectives. Street 
fighting drew much training tune as the battalions con- 
ducted many night problems. The Jemm apes area was 
noc suitable for specialised amphibious training. 



RETURN TO TUNISIA AND FINAL 
PREPART IONS FOR AN 
ASSAULT LANDING 

The Seventh Inlantry completed a motor march from 
Jcmmapes, Algiers, on 14 June 1943, and established a 
new bivouac in the vicinity of Mateur, Tunisia, among 
the stunted olive trees. Units were dispersed over a wide 
area as every possible effort was made to prevent enemy 
air observation. During this time Ferry yille and Bizerte 
and shipping were being raided regularly by enemy 
planes. Each individual had his own slit trench for pro- 
tection from air attacks. The beat was terrific, dust a 
problem and the prevalence of insects and flies necessi- 
tated rigid sanitary precautions. In expectation of immi- 
nent combat conditions* water and rations were held to a 
minimum The troops became thinned and hardened due 
to constant physical exertion during training hours 
which were long and irregular, 

Specialized training was conducted at Lake Bizerte 
stressing.' coordination with the Navy in all phases of 
landing operations, removal of beach obstacles and mines, 
attack on real German built pillboxes, mortar firing from 
landing craft and grapnel firing for the removal of beach 
wire. As usual speed marches, including daily mile runs, 
were conducted to keep troops in top physical form. 

From 23 to 27 June the Regiment engaged with 
other Division units In a big dry run or dress rehearsal 
for the next assault operation. Following this rehearsal 
the intensive training ended and the troops were given 
somewhat of a rest. Drill hours were shortened and the 
men received more time for recreation, Nevertheless speed 
marches and physical conditioning continued, to prevent 
losing that physical fitness the troops had acquired. On 
3 July General Lucian K, Truscott spoke to all officers of 
the Third Infantry Division in his fighting manner and 
the next day, "Independence Day/’ in a Division review 
ceremony, gave another fight talk to all troops. 

PLANS FOR A SECOND AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT 

During the time from March to July 1943 as troops 
trained faithfully day and night for an amphibious 
operation, planning boards considered detailed coordi- 
nated plans for an operation against enemy forces in 
Sicily. 

Final plans called for an assault by a combined Ameri- 
can and British force against the southeastern portion of 
Sicily on D-Day to capture it as a base for further opera 
tions. A general line running from Pozallo on the south- 
eastern coast north to Ragusa and Vtzzfni was to sepa- 
rate the zones of action of the British Eighth Army on 
the east from chat of the American Force 343. or Sev- 
enth Army, on the west. The American Force consisting 
of the Second Corps on the right and a provisional corps 
named Joss Force on the left, had the mission ctf seizing 
and bolding the airfields at Ponte Olive and the one just 
north of Comiso, the air landing field* at Biscar i and 
northwest of Licara, and rhe port of Licata. The Third 
Infantry Division reinforced to about one-third its 
normal size and one combat team of the Second Armored 
Division under the command of General Lucian K 
Truscort, constituted Joss Force and drew the mission 
of seizing the Licata airfield and port.? The other mis- 
sions of the American Force were assigned to the Second 
Corps consisting of the fighting First. Ninth and Forty - 
Fifth Infantry Umsioai. .The Bpbry Second Airborne 
was to drop forces behind enemy lines on D*i. 

* FO 5 Hq. 3d laf. Div. f R«c»x ) D®*) Birerte. Tanm*, 26 June 
1943. 
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Maj. Gen. Lucian K, Trmcoit, CG, 3d Lnf, D<v., adclrcvves troop* prior to embarkation 
from North Africa for Sicily 1 July 1943. On the Jlfcbt a do**- up lb? g«r«ral 



Joss Farce planned to land a battalion from each of the company of the First Battalion was to i 
7th. 15th and 30th Infantry regiments and the Third ground at "F", on Tone St. Nicola, rel 
Ranger Battalion on four beaches east and west of Licata, the Third Ranger Battalion therein and 
designated Red, Green. Yellow, and Blue, and to follow flank and rear of the Green Force. Follov 
up rapidly with other forces io accomplish its mission. of its task the First Battalion was to ass* 
The XII Air Support Command had the mission of behind the Second Battalion, 
providing air support for Force 343 including aerial The Second Barulion under rhe com 
bombardment of enemy strong points, reconnaissance Everett \V. Duvall was to follow at a ha 
and fighter cover to protect landing forces against attack pass through the assault battalion in its 
by enemy aircraft. destroy all enemy to he encountered, 3n< 

Naval gun fire support was to be furnished by close ‘VV the high ground at Tom Maui 
and deep supporting fires by five support groups of enemy north and west of the line O.P. 
United States Navy cruisers and destroyers including the mission of the Second Battalion to protec 
U.SS, Birmingham, U.S& Brookktn, VSJ5 t Bwfc, dgbt flank, establish and cover a raihoai 
U.SJS> Ludlow, V Ro&. U,SxS. SwtMHtiu, of objective ; W\ 

E'hHOv. V.S.S. Wooten,, U.S.S, Wilkes and the V.S.S. Lieutenant Colons] John A. Heintge 

. . . < n iiT nvand of the Third Battalion on 4 July j 

T The Seventh Infantry cvtn ^landed by Colonel Harry the rroops loaded on the invasion craft. 
B. obrnnanjiad made detailed plans for Us part in the mm fa x of t be Third Division G-3 Seed 
operant' Order battle consisted of the Seventh Ln detailed studies of Red Beach and was i 
Ur.trv with a Detachment 3rd Signal Company. Shore coinn , and , he battalion on .such short no 
hire Control PartyNo. and a Pmc.ner o War Interro- BatfaJion dMW th , z snission of follow 
gatu-n 1 cant attached ; the 10th field Artillery Battalion Bitta!ion at a half hbor ih(ilr y a b to p 
with the- 62nd Armored Inlantry Battalion, Battery assault battalion in zone with ottnost sj 
• • ,(; k -^jeld Artillery Battalion, and Shore Fite :Con- enemy to be encountered, and seize ob 
trol. Party No. Uttachcd: temp«ty A .,10th En- hold lbe tMmy north and w «, 0 f the 
gineer Battalion; pamrany A ito .Medical Battalion: baitalion was to proIect the te ft of th. 

P ' ^d Dhetmcal Battalion ; and Company dost the railroad at TP*. One rifle c 
G , 6Mb Arnrtored Regiment, Several ocher units were be cstab li s bed in the vicinity of **T" U 
attached to theSeyenth Infantry for the landing only. fDad demoIition dmiIi rhe Anti-Tank 
W lien ashore: they were to «*ccote inosipos assigned to p Ijtoon and Company "A”, 10th E; 
them by other headquarten, c units were to lay a mine field in the vit 

P«al fire snppott Gafli including the U S S, Roe Gun Platoon bad the mission covering er 
^miU S.S. Swanson Was to give direct support to she from the wvsr 

Seventh infantry. The Regiment was to land on Beach „ . * . ~~t . * ^ r 

Red about six miles west of Licata, $ici!v, at H-hour. - L ^a« c m Jkhm Ju 3 nf i 

D-day. TV First Battalion, the assault battalion com- acc^nplij^ ^ p g t 

mantled by Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore, with a •«<>»**• .to atlajK >nd.^stxoy bypassed . 
platoon of engineers was to reduce die beach defenses to Rrgimenral Cannon Company comman 

facilitate subscouent landings. ft !a f‘f ^ A, ™ 

Three mortar squads of the First Platoon. Company H-plw > 30 - ^mble and be prepared t 
D '. 3rd Chemist precede the the enemy strong point at V Amu 

assault wave* prepared to fife off. beach .targets' t?r to 

smoke the beach in went of a daylight landing'. One rifle * r o 5 Hq. 7tfc fnf. Bi^rre, TSinwa. ) July i v i 
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commanded by First Lieutenant Thomas D. Rush, had by a steep bluff varying from two to sixty feet high but 
the missions of clearing beach exits, protecting the beach- several breaks occur which could be used for vehicles, 
head from tank attacks and to be prepared to deliver Are The beach was reported firm but had loose sand at the 
against hostile emplacements. exits. Two stream beds with low banks Where the V. 

The zone of action assigned to the Seventh Infantry Secco and V. Madre Chiesa flow into the sea made two 
was in the western third of the Licata plain and the excellent beach exits for vehicles. Trails and breaks in the 
western portion of the broken hill mass which rims the bluff at several other places made excellent exits for foot 
plain in an arc about Licata. The plain is undulating, has troops. Torre Di Gaffe, a tower sixty feet high, and 
an extensive road net and stream net, which is dry in Torre San Nicola,, a tower one hundred seventy feet high, 
summer, and is largely cultivated with wheat, vine and were conspicuous Undmarks. Off shore from Punta San 
orchard farmland. In the left of the zone the plain ends Nicola stands RocCa San Nicola one hundred feet high> 
and mountains rise to the north and west to average Enemy for kgs in Sicily were estimated to be four field 
heights of one thousand feet. Monte Durra is the highest divisions, five coastal divisions and two German Air 
with 1540 feet. Highway No. 1 15 runs. parallel tv. -the Force divisions, with a total Italian Garrison of 208,500 
coast from Agrigento to Licata and Highway No, 123 troops, a total German Garrison of 24,000 - troops arid 
runs north from Licata into the hills; There are js«is er - possibly 5 German field troops left after the fall of 
ous secondary roads and Trails. There are two rai Itmd Tunis. HtiSiftf locations' known juM prior to D-day hicji 
lines which cross the plain in this section. One rurjy paral- cated that the 26th Assicua Infantry Division could 
•lei to Highway No, 1 1 5 along tht coast move up to the assistance of the Z0?rh Coastal Division 

tuins northward from Licata '4?q^aand fe the Licata area and a track, the Seventh Infantry on the 

Bear. b Red, on which the Seventh Infantry was ro tend.. left flank of Joss Force. The enemy's capabilities seemed 
extends from Punta di Ciona ort the west to Punta to he to defend at the water s edge with coastal defense 
t>.? n N5col;a;f^r.t}^ui^nd yards cast' . Width or. the- bcadi^ -M3&GS&4 to defend or touiUer- attack from the high 
is from five lo twenty yards Most of the beach is backed ground along the line Palma di MontechiaroCamaxtra- 

CampoMlo. 
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PART TWO 



The Sicilian 



Campaign 



10 July— 17 August, 1943 



CHAPTER I 

The Landing West of Licata and the Capture 
of Agrigento and Palermo 



Embarkation of Regimental Combat Team 7 was 
accomplished at Bizerte, Tunisia. 5, 6. and 7 July 1943. 
The Combat Team was loaded on three convoys; a fast 
one consisting of the LCIs; a medium one of the LSTs: 
and a slow convoy of the LCTs. Enemy planes attacked 
the shipping in Bizerte Harbor at 0400 hours 6 July. 
During the half-hour attack three of the enemy planes 
were shot down by anti-aircraft crews. Other enemy air 
attacks were made but no serious damage resulted or did 
they materially slow the operations in progress. 

The fast convoy left Bizerte on 6 July and stopped 
at Sousse. Tunisia, 8 July, where troops went ashore 
for several hours. The medium and slow convoys left 
Bizerte 7 July. The three echelons were to rendezvous 
off Gozo Island near Malta 9 July. An unusual wind- 
storm occurred on that day over the Mediterranean. The 
fury of the storm rolled and tossed the vessels about. The 
slow LSTs changed their course. The soldiers thought 
that their landings would be postponed but by nightfall 
the storm subsided and the invasion forces approached 
the shores of Sicily. 

THE LANDING WEST OF LICATA, SICILY 

At about 0400, one hour and fifteen minutes after 
H-Hour, 1 0 July 1 943, the first assault waves of the First 
Battalion, Seventh Infantry, landed in a heavy sea at 
Beach Red, about six miles west of Licata, Sicily. Of the 
four assault battalions of Joss Force, it experienced the 
most trouble. Due to difficulty in assembling the mortar 
wave in the rendezvous area the three mortar squads did 
not precede the assault waves as planned. Tactical surprise 
was accomplished, however, and no fire was received by 
the first waves until the beach was crossed and the foot 
of the bluff was reached, but then machine gun fire from 
both flanks opened up and enemy artillery fire began to 
fall on our troops. Fortunately enemy defenses were 
poorly designed, containing few mines within barbed 
wire entanglements. Combat squads worked swiftly and 
aggressively to crush hostile strong points with concus- 
sion grenades and twelve pound satchel charges. The few 
pillboxes were soon reduced. Elements ran up the gullies 
and paths to the top of the bluff which over-looked the 
beach. 



Company “A”, commanded by Captain Celon A. 
Peterson, with one section of heavy machine guns 
attached, turned right and cleared the beach of obstacles 
and resistance within its zone of action as far as Torre 
San Nicola. Leaving one platoon to hold this point the 
remainder of the company moved over to relieve elements 
of the Third Ranger Battalion on Beach Green. At one 
point the company came under direct heavy machine gun 
fire from a fortified position about two hundred yards 
away. Private Frederick C. Holcomb and Private William 
V. Westenheffer. with the help of one other man led an 
attack on the left flank of the machine gun nest and in so 
doing they exposed themselves to aimed fire. The machine 
gun nest was destroyed and twenty enemy were captured. 
That action cleared the way so that Company "A" could 
continue to advance without suffering heavy casualties, 
and contributed materially to the accomplishment of the 
company’s mission. 1 

Company "C”, commanded by Captain Herman E. 
Wagner, with one section of 81mm mortars attached, 
turned to the left and cleared the beach area within its 
zone of action, as far as Torre di Gaffe, against very 
strong opposition. 

Company 4< B‘\ under the command of First Lieuten- 
ant Jack M. Duncan, swept the center of the battalion 
zone of action, organized the high ground and set up 
defensive positions on Hills No. 39, 40 and 53. 

Captain Carter C. Crall commanded Company “D". 
At about 0430 the boat in which Private First Class 
Frank M. Juarez and Private Carlos C. Asin were riding 
struck a large rock about two hundred yards from shore 
and was wrecked. Disregarding their own safety while 
under enemy machine gun and artillery fire, the two 
soldiers assisted fellow members of the company who 
were unable to swim, through the heavy surf to the 
beach. They then returned to the boat, which was under 
machine gun fire, three times to retrieve vitally needed 
equipment. 2 



1 GO No. 79, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 24 Oct. *43. Pfc. Holcomb and 
Pvt. Westenheffer were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

2 GO No. 64, HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 9 Sept. ’43. Pfc. Juarez and Pvt. 
Asin were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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About fifty Italian prisoners of war were taken by tbe 
First Battalion and a quantity of enemy arms and equip- 
ment was raptured. Within an hour the First Battalion 
had cleaned up all resistance in the immediate beach area, 
with the exception of one enemy 47mm gun on the left 
flank. This gun continued to harass the landing for 
approximately two hours, scoring dibecc hits on LCis 
No. 1 and No 5, the Ur ter being the command vessel of 
the Regimental Commander. Colonel Harry B* Sherman. 
Captain James C, Boyd of Company "E", Private Joseph 
A, Slavik of Headquarters Company, Third Battalion. 



locate leading elements of another platoon and to signal 
bis company commander so that supporting weapons 
might be employed. He located the enemy front line 
positions and signaled to friendly forces with tracer fire. 
Supporting 60mm mortars were put into action and 
scvenlv-seven enemy quickly surrendered. 3 

The enemy 47mm gun was finally knocked out at 
0615 Direct fire by Naval 20mm gun crews an LCIs 
was instrumental in silencing the gun. The Naval gun- 
ners gave a good account of themselves by also silencing 
two enemy machine guns above the beach. The co- 
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and two other enlisted men were killed and six enlisted 
men were wounded aboard the LCI& by the enemy fire. 

The Second Battalion landed at 0440 under machine 
gun. rifle and mortar fire. The LCI with Company "F'V 
personnel was subjected ro direct fire from 20mm weap- 
ons and machine guns. Company *T” encountered stiff 
opposition from enemy troops entrenched on their 
objective. Heavy fire from enemy riflemen and machine 
gunners from two hundred to four hundred yards distant 
wounded two men and held up the platoon of Staff 
Sergeant Lee H. Perkins With another mao he volun- 
teered to cross an open area four hundred yards wide to 



ordinating line was reached at 0555 and at 0820 the 
Second Battalion objectives, Hills 475. 469 and 429 
were taken. Communication was established between all 
companies. Defensive positions were set up and Hills 
356, 224 and 363 ourposud. At 1400 the Second Bat: 
talion was attached to the 1 5th Infantry. 

Last scheduled battalion to land was the .Third, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John A. Heinrges directed of the Navy 
Commander that rbe Blue Battalion be landed hefote 
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daylight wherever possible. As a result instead of being 
landed behind the first two battalions the Third Bat- 
talion was landed to the left at 0510 on the part of the 
beach under the bluffs of Torre di Gaffe, which part had 
not been touched by the first two battalions. Some pro- 
tection was offered there from artillery fire but vigorous 
opposition from enemy automatic weapons entrenched 
on top of the bluffs was received. Sides of the bluffs which 
the troops had to climb were found to be wired. 

The leading elements of Company “L” came under 
heavy fire from several enemy machine guns and numer- 
ous rifles. Sergeant Lawrence B. Rogers, accompanied by 
three men, moved on through the fire, scaled an embank- 
ment and by vicious assault destroyed an enemy emplace- 
ment and captured nineteen Italian soldiers. 4 

Private Joseph R. Jojola of Company “L” advanced 
with the leading elements of his company across an open 
field. An enemy machine gun which was dug-in and well 
concealed, opened fire on the lead troops, and caused 
them to deploy and seek cover. Realizing the danger in 
the situation, Private Jojola, on his own initiative and 
without order, crawled forward through the gun fire to 
a location from which he could throw hand grenades 
into the emplacement. He succeeded in destroying the 
resistance thereby allowing his company to continue its 
advance. 5 

Corporal Richard M. Sparks of Company “L” lost 
his weapon during the landing operations due to the 
extremely rough surf and the fact that he had to swim to 
the beach from his landing craft. Once on shore though 
unarmed he advanced through woods in the direction of 
an enemy machine gun which opened fire on the rest of 
his platoon. Upon nearing the enemy position by skill- 
ful maneuver, he caused the machine gunner and addi- 
tional enemy soldiers nearby to surrender by his presence 
alone. The gunner was in position and ready to fire but 
the surprise of Corporal Spark’s presence caused his sur- 
render. Corporal Sparks thus reduced the enemy fire 
against the remainder of the platoon and enabled it to 
push on to its objective. 6 

After Company “K“ landed and scaled the bluffs it 
came under heavy machine gun, rifle and mortar fire. 
Captain Marcus K. Biggers mustered together several 
small groups and led them against the enemy weapons 
which were outflanked, destroyed and their crews killed 
or captured. That action resulted in a speedy reorganiza- 
tion of the company and a continuation of the advance. 6 

Staff Sergeant Carl W. Boone, acting platoon leader of 
the First Platoon of Company “K’\ advanced his platoon 
by covered routes in his zone of action, to within one 
hundred yards of an enemy pillbox and its surrounding 
defenses. The leading scout was fired upon and all of 
the defense opened fire on the platoon. Remaining cool 
under the enemy fire, Staff Sergeant Boone moved about 
directing his squads into position for an assault. On his 
order and under his leadership the platoon’s flanking and 
assaulting forces charged the defenses with grenades and 
bayonets. The strong point was over-run with but one 
casualty to the attacking forces. 6 

The squad of Company “K" to which Private Lloyd 
L. Shipp belonged came under heavy well-aimed machine 
gun fire, the effectiveness of which caused the squad to 
take cover. Private Shipp however moved forward with 
skillful use of cover through the enemy fire. He maneuv- 
ered to within seventy-five yards of the machine gun and 
then fired an anti-tank rocket grenade into the nest which 
destroyed the enemy machine gun and allowed the squad 
to advance. 0 

Companies “L” and “I” moved on toward the Third 
Battalion objectives on either side of Highway No. 1 15. 
When Captain James F. Steiner of Company “L” was 



wounded, Lieutenant Colonel Heintges led the company 
toward Objective “K“. Second Lieutenant Wilbur V. 
Hamm, with an eight man demolition detail, advanced 
ahead of the leading companies and succeeded in blowing 
the bridge at “T". All Third Battalion objectives were 
seized by 1000. 

As the rifle battalions advanced on their objectives, 
remaining units of the Regimental Combat Team con- 
tinued to land. Soft sand on the beach and steep dry 
streambeds, which were the only exits, made it difficult 
to clear the beach of transport. By 0930 hours the 10th 
Field Artillery Battalion, Company “G" of the 66th 
Armored Regiment, Company “D”, 3rd Chemical 
Mortar Battalion, Anti-Tank Company and Cannon 
Company were all in position to support the Infantry 
throughout the day. The beach was screened by smoke 
to cover the landings of the LCTs. Enemy batteries 
firing against the beachhead, were finally silenced by 
naval gun fire. By nightfall the Regiment was firmly 
established on Sicilian soil at a cost of twenty-two killed 
and thirty-six wounded in action. 

For the landing west of Licata, Correspondent Michael 
Chinigo of International News Service accompanied the 
Regiment. As soon as he was ashore he entered an 
emplacement which had been captured by “Cotton 
Balers”. The Italian field telephone in the emplacement 
rang just as he entered. Chinigo picked up the receiver 
and spoke a few words of questioning in Italian. On the 
other end of the wire an excited officer at the Italian Army 
Headquarters in Campobello asked if it were true that 
Licata was being attacked. Speaking fluent Italian, Chi- 
nigo assured the enemy officer that the report was false 
and that the Allies would not attempt such an enterprise. 
With his fears quieted for the moment the Italian officer 
hung up and the amusing incident ended. 

At 1 550 Colonel Sherman ordered the First Bat- 
talion to assume defense of some of the positions held by 
the Third Battalion so that both battalions would be in 
better positions to spearhead the next day’s attack. The 
necessary moves were accomplished during the late after- 
noon and early evening as enemy aircraft bombed and 
strafed troops. Throughout the night the defensive posi- 
tions were occupied and maintained. Strong reconnais- 
sance patrols were active and brought in thirty enemy. 

The Seventh Infantry had no support from fighter or 
bomber aircraft over the beach on D-Day, but cub 
observation planes launched from improvised landing 
decks on LSTs located enemy artillery positions and 
aided in coordinating the attacking forces. Enemy planes 
made sporadic attacks on ships and beach dumps. Some 
ammunition and supplies were landed at Beach Red, but 
after D-Day that beach was not used because the sea 
approaches were unsatisfactory and the only exits were 
the dry, deep, sandy streambeds. 

THE THIRD BATTALION CAPTURES 

PALMA DI MONTECHIARO 

On 1 1 July at 0200 Colonel Sherman received orders 
for the Seventh Infantry to capture Palma di Monte- 
chiaro and seize the high ground to the west. Accordingly 
he ordered that the Third Battalion attack at 0430. The 
jump-off was delayed until 0600 when the Blue Bat- 
talion forces crossed the stream, Faci di Palma, which 

4 GO No. 62, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 6 Sept. '43. Sgt. Rogers was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

5 GO No. 61, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 4 Sept. '43. Pvt. Jojola was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

GO No. 53, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 2 Aug. ’43. Capt. Biggers, S/Sgt. 
Boone. Cpl. Sparks and Pvt. Shipp were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 
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was used as the line of departure. The First Battalion 
moved from its defensive positions at 0830 to support 
the attack and protect the right flank of the Regiment. 

The Third Battalion encountered resistance which 
resulted in sharp, brisk fire fights, and street fighting in 
Palma di Montechiaro itself. To the south and west of 
the town the Italians were dug-in in trenches. Treacher- 
ous ruses were tried by the Italians at this point. White 
flags would appear at one end of the trenches. As the 
Americans would advance to accept the surrender, 
machine guns at other points would open fire on them. 
This resulted in a greater loss for the Italians. The Third 
Battalion forces proceeded to slaughter sixty of them and 
captured two hundred. 

While the battle was in progress Private First Class 
Lenny A. Macklin of the Medical Detachment crawled 
through the concentrated machine gun fire to give aid to 
a corporal wounded in both legs and lying in an exposed 
position. After rendering first aid, he labored to carry 
the wounded non-commissioned officer to safe cover. 7 

During the attack on Palma di Montechiaro Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John A. Heintges witnessed the ambushing 
of an advance party appointed to accept the surrender of 
the town. He immediately assembled and personally led 
a tank destroyer squad of ten men to their rescue and 
ordered the building, in which the ambushing enemy 
were located, to be demolished. Then after directing that 
two wounded American soldiers be sent to the rear, he 
continued the attack on the enemy, killing two, wound- 
ing two. effecting the capture of twenty-one enemy and 
causing the remaining enemy to flee the city in disorder 
into the surrounding hills, where they were subsequently 
captured. Although the enemy fire was of such intensity 
that several of his men were wounded. Lieutenant 
Colonel Heintges continued to lead the attack. The cool- 
ness and gallant conduct he displayed inspired the men to 
successful accomplishment of the mission. 8 

Private First Class Francis A. Slavik and Private Ray- 
mond H. Piper, both of the Medical Detachment, also 
exhibited extreme gallantry in action on 11 July 1943. 
during the attack of the Third Battalion. Seeing a seri- 
ously wounded American soldier in an open street which 
was being swept by machine gun. rifle and mortar fire 
the two medical aid men worked their way forward 
through the fire to the wounded man’s side and with 
great difficulty moved him to a place of safety. 8 

Following the capture of Palma di Montechiaro, the 
high ground north and west of the town was occupied 
at 1330. The First Battalion had been halted on Third 
Division order north of the town. The Second Battalion 
was released from attachment to the 15th Infantry and 
rejoined the Regiment. 

On 1 2 July the Seventh Infantry consolidated its posi- 
tions west and north of Palma di Montechiaro and con- 
fined its activities to foot and motorized patrols. Friendly 
forces were contacted at Naro. to the north, and patrols 
operating in the direction of Agrigento brought in some 
prisoners of war. Two jeeps belonging to the First Bat- 
talion were disabled by enemy strafing but no loss to 
personnel was incurred. Naval and artillery guns fired 
concentrations in the vicinity of Agrigento and friendly 
planes dropped bombs on the city. 

FIRST BATTALION CONDUCTS RECONNAIS- 
SANCE IN FORCE TOWARD AGRIGENTO 

At 2200 on July 12 orders were received directing a 
reconnaissance in force on Agrigento. The plan provided 
for thirty-five reinforcing two and one-half ton trucks 
to transport one battalion west on Highway 1 15. as far 
as possible, then the reconnaissance was to be pressed on 



foot. At 2330 Colonel Sherman assigned the mission to 
the First Battalion and directed Lieutenant Colonel Roy 
E. Moore to entruck his troops at 0500, 13 July, pro- 
ceed west on the highway to detrucking point in advance 
of the Third Battalion’s positions, and from that point, 
by dismounted action, to conduct the reconnaissance. 
One battery of the 10th Field Artillery Battalion and 
another from the Second Battalion, 77th Field Artillery 
Regiment, were ordered to displace forward during the 
night, go into position in an area two miles west of the 
detrucking point, and support the advance of the First 
Battalion. 

The First Battalion moved on time and at 0600 
detrucked at a point south and west of Monte Narbone. 
The troops promptly deployed and initiated their recon- 
naissance in force, with their route of advance paralleling 
Route No. 115. The maneuver was carried out in the 
face of strong enemy resistance in the form of small arms, 
automatic weapons, artillery and mortars, many of 
which were located. Counter-battery fire was delivered 
successfully by the supporting artillery. Several casualties 
were suffered by the assault forces and were evacuated 
from the battlefields, some of them under the cover of 
darkness. Enemy fearful of our artillery fire were made 
prisoners and expressed the belief that they had been 
subjected to huge volumes of automatic artillery fire. 
That was the first indication to Seventh Infantry men 
of the terrific effect of their supporting artillery. 

While Company “A" was participating in the recon- 
naissance at about 1 500, Captain Celon A. Peterson went 
ahead of the line of scouts under enemy fire to locate 
enemy heavy weapons which were delaying the advance. 
He succeeded in locating five enemy machine guns upon 
which he then directed supporting mortar fire which put 
the weapons out of action and thus permitted his com- 
pany to continue the advance. 9 

Sergeant John A. Mayo of Company “B” advanced 
three hundred yards over open ground while under fire 
to attack singlehandedly an enemy machine gun which 
he put out of action with hand grenades and his bayonet. 
Returning to his platoon while still under fire he dragged 
a wounded soldier to cover and recovered the wounded 
man’s rifle and equipment. 10 

The reconnaissance progressed to a line where the 
Naro River bends to the northwest to Highway 1 1 5 and 
extended two thousand yards southwest. Having accom- 
plished its mission, the First Battalion, on order of 
Colonel Sherman, withdrew under cover of darkness to 
an assembly area west of Monte Narbone and near the 
detrucking point. The reconnaissance had revealed that 
Agrigento would be difficult to take by frontal attack, 
inasmuch as its eastern perimeter was strongly defended 
by at least twelve direct fire, high muzzle velocity weap- 
ons. a minimum of one active battalion of field artillery 
and a number of mortars. Not too much Infantry was 
in position but frontal attack was indicated as imprac- 
ticable. During the reconnaissance in force a mule train 
operated to deliver ammunition and supplies to forward 
dumps and assisted in moving the rifle battalion into 
its assembly area. Medical units set up an aid station 
underneath a bridge at one place which received much 
hostile artillery fire but without effect. 

7 GO No. 94, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 10 Dec. ’43. Pfc. Macklin was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

8 GO No. 53, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 2 Aug. '43. Pfc. Slavik was 
awarded the 1st Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal. Lt. Col. 
Heintges and Pvt. Piper were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

9 GO No. 55, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 13 Aug. '43. Capt. Peterson was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

10 GO No. 77, HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 22 Oct. ’43. Sgt. Mayo was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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SECOND BATTALION TAKES FAVARA 
WITHOUT OPPOSITION 

At 0500, 14 July, Company “E” moved out of the 
Second Battalion assembly area to determine the enemy 
situation in Favara, and reached the Naro river. Combat 
patrols of Company “E” penetrated into Favara without 
opposition during the day. The remainder of the bat- 
talion moved across country at 2030 to catch up with 
Company “E'\ 

At 2130 14 July, the First Battalion jumped off across 
country, also in a northwesterly direction, protecting the 
left flank of the Second Battalion. By dawn the Second 
Battalion Command Post was established on Hill 533 
and the First Battalion was on the high ground south of 
Favara. Both battalions had traversed over very rugged 
terrain during the night. 

At 0900, 15 July, the Second Battalion attacked 
with Companies “F” and "G” abreast, “E” in reserve 
and “H” in support. No opposition was encountered and 
the troops marched through Favara at 1450 to the high 
ground of La Montagna to the northwest, which was 
occupied at 1600. 

THE ATTACK ON AGRIGENTO, 15-17 JULY 

In the evening of 15 July it was apparent to Colonel 
Sherman that a rapid aggressive advance would break 
the thinning outer defenses and uncover Agrigento, the 
most important city on the south coast of Sicily, as well 
as Porto Empedocle to the southwest. The First and 
Second Battalions occupied high ground east of the Naro 
River and patrolled to the front while the Third Battal- 
ion was in reserve northwest of Palma di Montechiaro. 
The Third Ranger Battalion had become attached to the 
Seventh Infantry and was in the vicinity of the Second 
Battalion. Gambling on the speed and endurance of his 
Infantry battalions and support of attached artillery 
units, Colonel Sherman audaciously put into play a plan 
of maneuver that was to bring great success. 

The advance was begun with the Third Ranger Bat- 
talion and Second Battalion moving around to the north 
of Agrigento. The Rangers attacked at 1900 and Major 
Duval's troops jumped off at 2245 for Hill 273 which 
was taken at 0247, 16 July. The appearance of the 
Second Battalion on this high ground in the morning 
was a surprise to the enemy. At 2100 the Third Battal- 
ion, in reserve, moved from its position to an area south- 
west of Favara. Also at 2100 the First Battalion attacked 
and under the cover of darkness advanced some two 
thousand yards to the southwest in the direction of Agri- 
gento, setting up defenses on prominent high ground 
which afforded excellent observation of the route into 
the city. During that move Company “B” encountered 
enemy resistance in the form of an outpost with auto- 
matic weapons, and destroyed the outpost without suffer- 
ing any casualties. Twenty-five Italian soldiers were 
taken prisoners of war. Another outpost was surprised 
by Company “C” and an additional thirty enemy 
were captured. 

During the morning the First Battalion probed enemy 
defenses with strong patrols and was subjected to shell- 
ing from enemy artillery and mortars. At approximately 
0900, 16 July, Company “C" was engaged in aggressive* 
patroling activities. While working its way forward 
down a slope enemy artillery fire was directed on the 
company from positions where the enemy had excellent 
observation. The fire caught many of the troops in the 
open without cover and had a demoralizing effect on the 
company. Observing this, Captain Herman E. Wagner 
left his position of relative safety at his forward com- 



mand post and moved openly to a position from which 
he directed his men to positions of safety which would 
not involve a withdrawal from the ground the company 
held. In this action Captain Wagner was killed by the 
artillery fire from which he sought to protect his men. 11 

Corporal Chester R. Swanson left his defiladed posi- 
tion and singlehandedly set up his mortar in the artil- 
lery impact area in an effort to observe and destroy an 
enemy field piece. Ignoring high explosive shells which 
burst within thirty yards of him, Corporal Swanson 
adjusted on the enemy weapon twelve hundred yards 
distant, and succeeded in putting it out of action with a 
direct hit on his fifth shot. 12 

Private First Class Raymond J. Miller of the Medical 
Detachment observed the intensive artillery barrage 
which killed Captain Wagner and severely wounded sev- 
eral men. He left his position of comparative security 
and advanced over two hundred yards of open ground 
through artillery fire, remained in the exposed position 
and administered first aid to the wounded men. Shell 
fragments flew all about him as he moved from man to 
man giving first aid. 13 

First Lieutenant Henry H. Hancock of the Medical 
Detachment observed a soldier of Company “C" who 
was wounded in the chest by machine gun fire and bleed- 
ing profusely. In order for medical aid to be rendered 
to him it was necessary to move in view of the enemy 
positions. Lieutenant Hancock worked his way forward 
and was successful in evacuating the wounded soldier. 
The speedy rendition of medical aid and the unselfish 
courageous action of the lieutenant saved the wounded 
soldier’s life. 14 

While engaged in a forward reconnaissance mission. 
Lieutenant Colonel John O. Williams, the Regimental 
Executive Officer, Sergeant Sanford M. Forbes who had 
won the Distinguished Service Cross in French Morocco, 
and Private Maurice Baillargeon were killed in action 
that morning by ambush. The vehicle was taken by the 
enemy but on a later day recaptured. 

At 1404 Second Battalion observers reported that the 
enemy was bringing up reinforcements by motor from 
the Aragona area. Large numbers of the enemy were seen 
debarking from trucks to the north and deploying for an 
attack. Artillery was requested which at 1428 com- 
menced concentrating on the enemy forces. Firing ceased 
at 1 537 and was resumed at 1700 for forty-five more 
minutes. Massed fire from the 10th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion. in support of the Regiment, and the 58th and 
65th Armored Field Artillery Battalions, and the 77th 
Field Artillery Regiment, attached to the Regiment for 
the attack on Agrigento, was very effective, caused one 
hundred casualties on the enemy, destroyed fifty assorted 
vehicles and stopped the enemy's counter-attack plans. 
At 1430 Colonel Sherman committed his reserve battal- 
ion, the Third, which attacked astride Highway 115, 
south of Agrigento. 

At 1 738 Company “G” moved out to attack Hill 333. 
Staff Sergeant Francis J. Collins led a combat patrol of 
Company “G” across five hundred yards of open terrain 
to reconnoiter the hill. Upon reaching the base of the hill 
he and his men were fired upon by machine guns, rifle fire 
and hand grenades which wounded one man seriously. 



11 GO No. 63, HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 8 Sept. ’43. Capt. Wagner was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

12 GO No. 43, HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 26 Mar. '44. Cpl. Swanson was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

13 GO No. 69. HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 11 Sept. ’43. Pfc. Miller was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

14 GO No. 53, HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 2 Aug. ’43. 1 Lt. Hancock was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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Under a hail of bullets he went forward to make a recon- 
naissance and plan an attack. Heedless of the fact that the 
enemy outnumbered his own force by at least five to one 
and held the heights of the hill. Staff Sergeant Collins 
ordered his men to attack with fixed bayonets and gren- 
ades. Corporal Bert D. Schiele, leader of one of the 
squads, repeatedly charged the enemy positions, disre- 
garding rifle fire, machine gun fire and hand grenades, and 
personally inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. The 
spirited attack led by the two non-commissioned officers 
resulted in the capturing of over a company of enemy 
machine gunners and riflemen. 15 

Sergeant Roy Langston, leader of a light machine gun 
section of Company “G”, sighted enemy emplacements 
and retraced his course by crawling about two hundred 
fifty yards over the bare hill under a hail of small arms 
and mortar fire. On contacting the attached 81mm mortar 
section he personally directed the firing on the enemy 
targets, assisting materially in causing a disorganized 
retreat of the enemy, superior in number and weapons. 15 

The remainder of the Second Battalion moved for 
Hill 333 and reached it at 2240. Defensive positions were 
taken up. At 1800 Colonel Sherman sent the First Bat- 
talion toward the city of Agrigento. Moving in combat 
formation the troops of the First Battalion arrived at 
the outskirts of the city just as darkness was descending. 
This move was made in the face of enemy small arms 
fire which was quickly overcome, and approximately 



three hundred Italian soldiers were taken prisoners. 

Corporal Forrest L. Smith, Jr., of Company “A", 
armed with a Thompson sub-machine gun and covered 
by a companion, rushed into a cave and singlehandedly 
took eight Italian officers and thirty-four enlisted men 
prisoners. This feat enabled his company to advance more 
rapidly. 16 

At about 1500 Private Robert J. Green, also of Com- 
pany “A", spotted a camouflaged enemy pillbox forty 
yards to his right, and, ignoring a machine gun firing 
from it in his direction, he dispatched the operator with 
one round from his M- 1 . He emptied the clip of his M- 1 
as he walked towards the pillbox, then fired his .45 
automatic pistol. Twelve of the occupants were forced 
to surrender. He killed four others who refused to sur- 
render by tossing a hand grenade inside the pillbox. 17 

Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore ordered his com- 
mand to enter the city and against heavy opposition from 
small arms and automatic weapons, the entire First Bat- 
talion stormed into Agrigento, engaging the enemy in 

15 GOs No. 61. 62. 63, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 4. 6 and 8 Sept. '43. 
S/Sgt. Collins. Sgt. Langston and Cpl. Schiele were each awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

10 GO No. 185, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 3 Sept. '44. Cpl. Smith was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

17 GO No. 117, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 13 June *44. Pvt. Green was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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vigorous street fighting wherever cbe advances of its 
troops were challenged- Headquarters Company First 
Battalion and the Medical Detachment followed the 
assault closely, being only several hundred, yards behind 
the rifle companies. A call was sent back by an 8 1 mm 
mortar crew for ammunition which was located on a jeep 
in the rear of the battalion. As the driver of the vehicle 
was not present when the call for ammunition was re- 
peated as urgent. Private First Class Claude R. Milter 
of the Medical Detachment left his position with his 
amt. whkh was one of comparative safety, and drove 
the ammunition vehicle up the street ro the mortar posi- 
tion in the midst of heavy sniper fire. His prompt action 
enabled the mortars to fire on their target and thus 
permit the column to advance again . ii,j 

Many Italian soldiers were taken prisoners during the 
advance through the outskirts of the city, and W tt€ 
marched in column immediately behind the assault ele- 
ments up to the civic center of Agrigento, at which point 
the Italian General Laurendis technically surrendered his 
command, including two thousand seven hundred troops, 
to Lieutenant Colonel Roy EL Moore. The general and 
his staff were dispatched to Third Infantry Division 
Headquarters, under escort, at 2300, By 0030, 17 July, 
the entire city was under control. 

In the meantime die Third Battalion advanced rapidly 
west of Highway 1 15 against scattered resistance and 
seized the key terrain commanding Porto EmpedoHc 
which it occupied at 1900. after Agrigento had been cn 
circled from the north and west against only minor 
opposition. During the advance the Blue Battalion forces 
captured over twelve hundred enemy soldiers including 
forty officers. Eight enemy coastal emplacements with 
guns pointed seaward were overrun. A motor patrol from 
the Third Battalion accepted the surrender of the town 
of Siculiana, ten miles west of Porto Empedock on High- 
way 1 15, at 0200, 17 July. 

At 0145. 17 July, on order of the Commanding 
Officer, the First Battalion moved around the city and 
organized a defensive position on the commanding 
ground on the northern edge of Agrigento. At 0400, 
friendly reconnaissance discovered an enemy armored 
patrol approaching Agrigento from the west, and the 
battalion was alerted and moved higher up the face of the 
bluffs at the edge'of the city. The battalion commander 
requested the assistance of Cannon Company. A combat 
squad of Company was dispatched to the scene with 
anti-tank grenades. Asa result of the 
action on the part of this combat squad, 
three light Italian tanks were captured, 
with their crews intact. Additional recon- 
naissance revealed no more enemy to be 
active in the immediate area. Tire First 
Battalion then moved across country 
through Monteperto to an assembly area 
in the vicinity of Gardina. 

The advances of the rifle battalions 
were superb examples of endurance, con 
(rol and determination on the part of all 
officers and men and reflected great credir 
on the Units The capture of Agrigento 
where the main enemy strength in south- 
ern Sicily was located, netted the Regiment 
six thousand prisoners in all, fifty assorted 
field pieces and one hundred vehicles, in- 
cluding tanks, trucks and armored cars. 

Besides, many human casualties were tn 
fliefed on the enemy. The Regimental 
Combat-’ T earn was now free ?a turn in- 
. &ni3 towards the center of Sicily. 

Company ! ‘C\ which had been dis- 



patched to conduct the thousands of prisoners to the rear, 
rejoined the First Battalion m the vicinity of Gardina. 
Under cover or darkness of the night 1718 July the 
First Battalion moved to portions two miles south of 
fUff'ad* IL Patrols found th< town dear of the enemy. By 
noon 18 July the Regiment concentrated in the vicinity 
of Rsffadali ami conducted aggressive patrols. A platoon 
af Company "B" su pitted by fire knocked out 

a road block five miles northwest of Raffadali, Company 
"E ,f moved north along Highway 118 tc the Platani 
River to determine the enemy situation and condition of 
the roads. The company set up defensive positions on 
Hill 430 on both sides of the highway. A motor patrol 
from Company ‘F 4 ’ proceeded ro San Elixabetfci . Angelo 
and the Platani River where bridges were found 

blown 

THE ADVANCE ON PALERMO 

Oft 18 July 1.943. Joss Force, was dissolved and the 
Third Infantry Division reverted to its normal strength, 
provisional Corps ordered the Division to advance on 
Palermo. General Truscott allowed the Infantry five days 
to cover the one hundred miles to the capital citv The 
Seventh Infantry was placed in reserve as the 1 5th and 
30th Regiments and the Third Ranger Battalion started 
thv Division's drive north from Afagona and captured 
Gasteltermioi San Stefann Quisquiaa and Castronovo. 
At 1900, 20 July, the Regiment shuttled the First and 
Second Battalions forward by motor through Aragano 
CavtvIttTmini to a detrucking point four miles north 
of (^troqovo. The two battalions then moved two 
miles by foot in the direction of Pmzi to assembly areas 

THIRD BATTALION SEIZES PRIZ2I 
AND CORtEONE 

Af 0605 the Third Battalion jumped off in the main 
And frontal assault along the highway to Prizzi while 
at 0705 the First Battalion attacked along the right flank. 
The advance of both battalions was hindered by spotted 
resistance and there were several skirmishes, which re- 
sulted in the rapture of many Italian soldiers. At Q940 

is GO No 55 . MQ. Vd Inf. Piv, l> Aug. ’43; Pfc. Miller wai 
awarded d»f Silver Star Medal. 



Norton Balers' 1 march rhrUugh Corleone. Sicily. 2! July 1943. 
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the Third Battalion was in possession o i 
Prizzi and had taken a total of five hundred 
prisoners of war which included an entire 
Italian cavalry squadron complete with 
mounts and equipment. Nearly two hundred 
horses and mules, and two large calibre mobile 
guns were among the captured materiel. Mem- 
bers of the Third Battalion were happy over 
their success. Shortly after the capture General 
Truscott, an ex-Cavalryman, appeared on the 
scene. While he conversed with Lieutenant 
Colenel Heintges about a hundred members of 
the Third Battalion suddenly appeared around 
the brow of a hill riding and leading their 
captured animals. The Commanding General 
exclaimed: “My God, what is that?" When 
told of the success and booty, he then ordered 
that the men dismount from the horses, with 
the remark: “You know, Heintges, we are 
still Infantry." It was shortly after that that 
the Third Battalion accomplished one of its 
great feats of the Sicilian Campaign by cover- 
ing thirty-two miles on foot in less than 
twenty-four hours over the rugged Sicilian 
country. 

Company “C" led the First Battalion ad- 
vance, and was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Colonel Moore. At one point the leading ele- 
ment, the First Platoon under the command of 
Second Lieutenant William J. Melgard, was 
suddenly fired on by two enemy machine guns 
at about three hundred yards range. Lieutenant 
Colonel Moore ordered Second Lieutenant 
Melgard to dispatch a squad to destroy the 
guns, on a flanking maneuver. The First 
Squad led by Sergeant Richard G. Hofelich 
was given the mission. Sergeant Hofelich led 
his squad up a hill in an attempt to flank the 
positions of the two enemy machine guns that 
were impeding the company's advance. One 
gun one hundred yards away suddenly directed 
intense fire at the group. Instructing his men to 
take cover Sergeant Hofelich crawled to with- 
in thirty yards of the gun and while bullets 
barely missed him stood up and hurled two 
grenades, knocking out the gun and killing the 
crew of two. He then killed two enemy rifle- 
men acting as security for the other gun. and 
his squad after a short fire fight captured nine 
more riflemen. Led by Sergeant Hofelich, the 
squad charged the second machine gun nest 
fifty yards distant and forced the crew of six 
to surrender. 19 

The Second Battalion which moved from 
the entrucking point at 0 1 30, 2 1 July, was in 
mobile reserve during the advance of the 
assaulting battalions and joined the Regiment 
in Prizzi at 1 143. At 1400 the Third Battal- 
ion again took up the advance and moved 
along Highway 118 for Corleone. The First 
Battalion followed at 1500 and the Second 
Battalion continued to be held in mobile 
reserve. During these moves the 10th Field Artillery 
Battalion, with the 58th and 9th Field Artillery Battal- 
ions attached, leapfrogged forward and delivered fire 
ahead of the Infantry battalions as needed. Enemy resist- 
ance was weak and disorganized and by 1840 the Third 
Battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel Heintges, had 
seized Corleone and two thousand enemy soldiers. 

19 GO N v 215. HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 8 Oct. '44. Sgt. Hofelich was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 



SECOND BATTALION SEIZES MARINEO 

From Corleone Major Duvall's Second Battalion 
assumed the Regimental lead and by a forced night march 
against only slight resistance seized Marineo during the 
early hours of 21 July and halted on order about a mile 
north of the town at 0915. 

The First Battalion moved by truck out of the Cor- 
leone assembly area at 0730 on the 22nd to a point 
beyond Marineo and detrucked. Lieutenant Colonel 
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Moore’s troops pushed through the Second Battalion and 
marched at a forced pace up Route 121 to Misilmeri. 
Reorganization was effected on the northern outskirts 
of the town. 

Cannon Company after protecting the move of the 
First Battalion through the Second Battalion at the road 
junction of Highways 118 and 121, departed on a 
forward reconnaissance mission. It encountered a road 
block two miles north of Misilmeri on Highway 121, 
where it knocked out two 88mm, high velocity weapons 
and one 179mm gun, thus clearing the way for the 
advance of the Infantry. At 1230, 22 July, the First 
Battalion deployed and started an advance over the high 
ground to the northwest in the face of small arms and 
automatic weapons fire which was delivered by the enemy 
defending positions on the heights. Aggressive action 
overcame the resistance and the battalion captured the 
objective with some fifty German soldiers and a like num- 
ber of Italian soldiers, a large quantity of war materiel, 
ammunition and explosive dumps and some new and 
recently installed large bore coastal defense guns. 

The Third Battalion had in turn entrucked and motor 
marched north through Misilmeri to Villabate where 
the troops detrucked at 1400 hours. The battalion estab- 
lished itself in strong defensive positions and sent out 
patrols which encountered sporadic rifle and mortar fire 
from enemy occupying defensive positions and from 
other enemy groups attempting to escape along the coastal 
highway toward Messina. Heavy casualties were inflicted 
on the enemy in killed, wounded and captured and the 
Third Battalion forces penetrated the city limits of 
Palermo at 1619 hours to be first into the capital city. At 
1840 hours organized resistance in Palermo ceased with 



the surrender of the Sicilian commanding general to Cap- 
tain William R. Hicks. At 2030 hours the Second Bat- 
talion moved into the city and took over the dock area 
to prevent damage to installations. During the day’s 
advance 3,500 enemy were captured, the majority by the 
Third Battalion, and much valuable enemy materiel was 
captured. 

22 July 1943, was another great day for the glorious 
Seventh Infantry when it captured Palermo, the capital 
city of Sicily. It was another first to the long record list 
acquired by the Regiment down through the years. Will 
Lang, the war correspondent, in writing of it, had this 
to say: “As the various American forces approached 
Palermo, Patton defined a blue phase line just four miles 
short of the city beyond which no Infantry, excepting 
patrols, were to go. Patton’s tanks had been chosen to 
make the victorious entry into the island’s capital. This 
they did, with banners flying and cameras, grinding. But 
inside the city they found the Third Division's Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John Heintges and his entire battalion 
quietly patrolling the streets.’’ 20 

It is said by some that General Patton was displeased 
to find that Seventh Infantrymen had stolen Palermo so 
to speak. It was not defiance to orders that led to capture 
of the city by the Third Battalion, Seventh Infantry, but 
a military necessity. Because of the aggressiveness of the 
Seventh Infantry one of its units was in the most advan- 
tageous position to capture the important city. Lieutenant 
Colonel Heintges was unaware of it but destiny was to 
have him figure most prominently in even a more impor- 
tant “military steal" nearly two years later when the 
great “Cotton Baler" Regiment would end its combat 
days for World War II. 



C H A P T ER II 

The Drive Along the North Coast of Sicily 



Following the capture and occupation of Palermo, the 
attachments to the Seventh Infantry which had assisted 
in the drive of the Regiment reverted to their parent 
organizations. The Second Battalion remained on guard 
duty in the city until relieved on 26 July, when it 
joined other units of the Regiment in the Villabate 
bivouac. On 24 July Company “L" was detached to the 
control of Third Infantry Division Headquarters and 
moved to the Prizzi Prisoner of War Inclosure for guard 
duty. Two days later the entire First Battalion was 
detached from control of the Regiment and relieved Com- 
pany “L". Activity of the remainder of the Regiment 
during the period consisted of re-equipping and normal 
duties. Rest and relaxation were enjoyed. 

On 25 July Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore 
assumed the duties of Regimental Executive Officer and 
a former “Cotton Baler", Major Frank M. Izenour, 
destined to become one of the greatest battalion com- 
manders the Regiment has ever seen, assumed command 
of the First or Red Battalion. 

Ordered to move to a new bivouac in the vicinity of 
Altavilla Milicia, the Seventh Infantry minus the First 
Battalion closed out of the Villabate bivouac at 0600 
27 July. During the course of the movement the Third 
Battalion was ordered by higher headquarters to proceed 
to an area five miles east of Termini Imerese. The Second 
Battalion and separate units closed into the Altavilla 
Milicia bivouac area at 1000 and the Third Battalion 
continued on to its assigned area, closing in at 1300. 



The Third Battalion was given the mission of patrolling 
to the east on Highway 1 1 3 to contact the 45th Infantry 
Division, and to patrol the beach area in its vicinity. 

On 30 July 1943, the Third Battalion engaged in a 
scheduled recreational swimming period near Termini 
Imerese, following a mountain climbing exercise. Second 
Lieutenant Charles L. Treadway, Staff Sergeant Jim L. 
Dudley and Private Moran, all of “I" Company, got 
out into deep water and in attempting to return to shal- 
lower waters became exhausted and nearly drowned 
while combatting the undertow. The three exhausted 
men were rescued by Lieutenant Colonel John A. Heint- 
ges, Technical Sergeant Joseph Punska, Private First 
Class Elbert T. Worthington and Private William H. 
Miller. 1 

Regimental activities in the Altavilla Milicia area con- 
sisted of routine guard duty, replacing and refurbishing 
equipment lost and damaged during the stress of battle, 
and. basic training exercises including combat firing. Ath- 
letics were featured and all possible recreation was pro- 
vided to assist in maintaining morale and physical condi- 
tion at a high level. Chaplains Dyreson and Horne were 
zealous in spiritual matters, holding church services at 



20 Lang, “Lucian King Truscott, Jr.’’, Life Magazine, 20 Oct. ’44. 

p. 106. 

1 GO No. 1 18, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 14 June ’44. Lt. Col. Heintges. 
T/Sgt. Punska, Pfc. Worthington and Pvt. Miller were each 
awarded the Soldier's Medal. 
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every opportunity. Music and singing wefe enjoyed as 
many of the men had acquired Sicilian accordians and 
guitars 

At Prizzi. the First Battalion improved and extended 
prisoner of war enclosures on barren, easily guarded hills, 
with emphasis on cleanliness and sanitation Utilizing 
prisoner labor, a guard area was developed in a grove on 
the banks of a clear -mountain stream. Thousands of 
women gathered outside the cages Searching for loved 
ones and joined with their men in a spontaneous demon- 
stration of relief and happiness when erroneous grapevine 
reports, that Italy had surrendered, spread through the 
camp like wildfire. The Second Armored Division units 
relieved the battalion on 31 July and it entrucked for 
the eighty-mile ride to the Altavilh Militia assembly 
area and rejoined the Regiment on l August. 

During the week the Seventh Infantry bivouaced in 
Villabate and AltZinlfa Milicia. and other units of the 
Third Infantry Division also rested,, the 45th Infantry 
Division had pushed off to the east toward Messina but 
encountered heavy resistance By the time the 45th bad 
reached Sait. Stefano Camastra the high command decided 
to relieve it with the Third Infantry Division 

On 1 August 1943, the Seventh Infantry commenced 
movement to the fronr once more and at 1630 wav 
assembled in the vicinity of Rollins Initially the Seventh 
Infantry was in reserve 3 s the Third Division committed 
the 15 th and 30th Regiments. During the night of 
3-4 August the Regiment displaced forward by trucks 
to a new assembly area in the vicinity of Caroma where 
it remained in readiness on the 4th to pass through the 
1 5th Infantry, then operating on the Furiano River line. 
Forward reconnaissance was also accomplished on that 
day. Forty -seven replacements consisting of two officers 
and forty -five enlisted men joined the Regiment. 

The enemy fought a strong delaying action and prog- 
ress of the Diviston was slow islong the coast road. Dur- 
ing the night 4-5 August the Second Battalion took up 
defensive positions on fugh ground west of the Ft* rum?. 
River ditectly behind the posttioni of the 1 5 th In fan try. - 
which regiment was experiencing; considerable difficulty 
with the emrroy, At 093 Of hours on 6 August the Fir&r 
a nd Second Battalion $ of the 1 5th Infanrr y crossed thv 
Furiano River and sticeeded itt gaining a foothold, only 
to encounter mortar and attilkty fire: of such severity, as 
to make their positions untenable, During the afternoon 
a counter-attack by the enemy 1 breed these units of the 
Third Infantry Division to thf west bank of the n vet 
The Second Battalion of the Seventh Infantry covered 
the withdrawal of these forces which Wyts accomplished 
by 2200 hours, when the Second Battalion reverted to 
the control of the Regiment. 

Strong opposition across the Entire ten c held up the 
Third Division advance along the coast. The enemy used 
heavy concent rations of artillery . .mortar and machine 
gun fire A local counterattack by the enemy north of 
San Fratello prevented any further advance during the 
day. 

To dislodge the stubborn enemy from San FratcUo 
and the ridges, higher headquarters planned to commit 
the Seventh Infantry as the Second Battalion. 30th In 
fantry. reinforced, would make a behind -the- lines am 
phibious landing three miles east of San. Agata, 

On 7 August Colonel- Sherman received orders for the 
Regiment to attack through *l3e 15th Infantry across the 
Furiano River and continue the advance east on Highway 
113, Accordingly the Third Battalion war' moved for- 
ward of the vicinity of- the Second Battalion during the 
evening \ 

Enemy strength wr> concentrated in the narrow 
coastal plain rector through which one good highway 
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paralleled the coast line. A short distance inland moun - 
tains rose precipitately to commanding heights sur 
mounted in many instances with fortress -like ancient 
towns Adding to the strength of enemy defenses were 
the rivers, which ran north to the sea every few miles 
While dry at this season of the year, each could be a 
formidable obstacle when the stream beds and approaches 
were heavily mined and covered by mortar, machine gun 
and artillery fire. 

To screen the movements of die Seventh Infantry, for 
the attack on FrateHo ridge, arrangements were made for 

a smoke screen five bund red meters m length, but it was 

not needed. After a thorough artillery preparation which 
aided in softening op the enemy for the foot troops, f he 
Second Battalion jumped off ar 0600. 8 August 1943, 
stormed across the Furiano River and was followed one 
hour later by the Third Battalion Knocking out enemy 
strong points the Second Battalion teoops pltingcd into 
. Acquedoki at 0753 where a number or Italian and Ger- 
man soldiers were taken prisoners, and at 1115 Seized 
Sant Agata. There the advance was halted on 'oideic; of 
Division until artillery units could displace forward 

Shortly afternoon the Third Battalion passed through 
the Second Battalion arid proceeded east following High- 
way 13 3 to the Rosmarino River which was lightly 
defended, though the bridges crossing it were demolished. 
The Third Battalion contacted troops of the Second 
Batralion 30tb Infantry at 1605 and c.ossed the Ros- 
marino at 1915 encountering accurate machine yun. 




Tt- Geo. George S. Patton. Jr., commanding X. S, 
ilh Array, looks at Pvt. Frank Read, 7tb U. S. 

Infantry , at the Agrigcnic* Airdrome on 25 July 
ly4Jf. Pvt. Read suffr red from shrapnel wounds and 
with others waited for evacuation by air to Africa 
for medical treatment , 

mortar and artillery fire* iu etfecmig f]?e crossing. The 
battalion set qp defensive positions on the high ridge 
to the east. The Second Battalion advanced ip an 
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assembly area adjacent to the highway, on the west side 
of the river. Both battalions conducted active patrols 
along the roads and to the beaches. San Fratello fell to 
forces of the 30th and 15th Regiments. 

T he pressure placed on the enemy by all units of the 
Third Infantry Division compelled him to withdraw 
from the road south of San Fratello and east of Di Zap- 
pula River. The enemy defenses had been bitter and 
determined and it was only after the full weight of 
superior fire power and maneuvering was brought to bear, 
that he withdrew. Patrol reconnaissance showed the 
presence of enemy tanks and Infantry formations to the 
south and east. To counter such a threat Company "G" 
and a platoon of Anti-Tank Company established a 
road block at Militello Rosmarino at 1 700 hours. Motor- 
ized patrols southeast to Alcera Li Fusi captured sixty 
Italian soldiers after a brief skirmish. 

The enemy was conducting a continuous rear guard 
action along the entire front. At this time the Third and 
Ninth Infantry Divisions were consolidating elements in 
preparation for a coordinated attack against known 
enemy positions. 

At 0200. 9 August the First Battalion moved forward 
from its Caronia area in organic transportation and at 
0530 detrucked in Sant’Agata. At 0700 the First Bat- 
talion supported by heavy artillery preparations crossed 
the Rosmarino River and passed the Third Battalion on 
its ridge positions, continuing the attack of the Regiment 
east along Highway 113. Progress was slow due to accur- 
ate hostile machine gun. mortar and artillery fire. Local 
envelopments featured the advance. 

At one place Company "B" was held up by enemy 
behind a stone wall, after the leading scouts had become 
wounded. Company "C" maneuvered to the left into 
the sea in water chest high and together the two com- 
panies assaulted and knocked out the enemy opposition. 

The First Battalion pursued the withdrawing enemy 
and engaged the foe in delaying positions, suffering 
medium casualties. Opposition was overcome and several 
German and Italian soldiers were captured. When con- 
tact with the retreating foe was lost the Red Battalion 
assembled east of Terranova and sent strong patrols for- 
ward to regain and maintain contact with the enemy. 

At 1 240. 9 August, the Third Battalion left its ridge 
position east of the Rosmarino River and attacked to the 
northeast via the rugged hills north of San Marco 
D’Alunzio. Only slight resistance was encountered in- 
itially by the troops who advanced so rapidly over the 
rugged terrain that Regimental Headquarters was not al- 
ways informed of their exact location. Once that day 
three battalions of our own American artillery laid in on 
the battalion and caused much havoc. The radio belong- 
ing to the forward observer from the 10th Field Artillery 
Battalion was knocked out and the observer himself 
became a casualty. The Commanding Officer of the Third 
Battalion succeeded in getting a "cease firing" order back 
to the Regimental Command Post where an officer had 
been directing the fire by map only. At first Lieutenant 
Colonel Heintges was censured for stopping the artillery 
shoot but being on the spot he knew where the shells 
were falling and being in command there he was obliged 
to save his men from slaughter by their own supporting 
weapons. After a reorganization was effected the Third 
Battalion drove on and crowned the heights of Monte 
Baebuzza, one mile east of Capri Leone, at 1830. While 
located there four German 88s and mortars firing on 
First Battalion troops were observed and taken under 
fire. The enemy returned fire and inflicted a number of 
casualties on the Blue Battalion forces which included 
Second Lieutenant Wilbur V. Hamm. The battalion 
also became engaged with enemy machine gunners and 
snipers on both flanks. 



At 1625 the same day the Second Battalion pushed 
across the Rosmarino River and occupied San Marco 
D’Alunzio an hour later. Patrols from the White Bat- 
talion contacted a platoon of the 30th Infantry whose 
location on a ridge one mile northeast of the town was 
not known by its parent organization. The Second Bat- 
talion remained in San Marco D'Alunzio during the 
night. 

The Third Battalion overcame its resistance and at 
2100 moved from its positions on the northwestern 
slopes of Monte Baebuzza. At 2215 the troops occupied 
the high ground astride the unimproved road from Capri 
Leone to Highway 1 1 3 overlooking Di Zappula River. 
The troops had to be supplied by mule train and during 
the attempt four of the animals fell over a cliff when they 
lost their balance. After many very trying hours the 
Third Battalion entered Capri Leone then sent a re- 
inforced platoon to Mirlo. Both towns were found clear 
of the enemy. In Capri Leone the dog-tired thirsty men 
found water. 

CROSSING OF DI ZAPPULA RIVER AND 
CAPTURE OF HILL DI MARCO 

The First Battalion attempted to cross Di Zappula 
River before daylight 10 August but failed in its initial 
attempt when a concealed trip wire discharged, in a series 
of blasts over a wide area, about eight German Teller 
mines which had been prepared as booby traps. These 
explosions killed seven men and wounded fifteen of the 
First Platoon of Company "B", the assault company, 
and threw the rest of the company into disorganization. 

Private Bernard W. Heidemann of Company "B" was 
seriously wounded but refused to be evacuated and re- 
mained behind to cover the withdrawal of Company 
"B". He remained under the heavy fire for several hours 
and greatly assisted the other elements of the battalion 
in establishing the bridgehead and seizing the objective, 
as well as enabling Company "B" to withdraw. 2 

Private First Class Durward H. Moore of Company 
“B" voluntarily rescued four of approximately thirty 
casualties inflicted on his company by heavy enemy ar- 
tillery fire. Although he was wounded in the arm after 
performing his third rescue, he led a litter squad to an- 
other casualty, and then picked up still another wounded 
soldier unaided on his way back. 3 

After regrouping and clearing a path with mine de- 
tector equipment the First Battalion effected a crossing 
at 0500 in the face of concentrated mortar, artillery and 
automatic weapons fire and drove across the flat terrain 
to the base of Hill Di Marco. The forward elements of 
Staff Sergeant Glenn S. Foote’s platoon of Company 
"C” were crossing a wall when a loud explosion occurred 
which killed one man and wounded several others. With- 
out hesitation Staff Sergeant Foote climbed over the wall 
into the mine field to find safe passage for the remainder 
of the platoon. In his reconnaissance he discharged an- 
other mine trap and lost his life. His courage and devo- 
tion to duty reflected the highest traditions of the military 
service. 4 

From commanding and well prepared positions the 
enemy poured withering fire down on the attacking 
troops, inflicting heavy casualties. Intense enemy shell 
concentrations nullified the heroic efforts of wire crews 

- GO No. 64. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 9 Sept. ’43. Pvt. Heidemann was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

3 GO No. 29. HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 29 Jan. ’45. Pfc. Moore was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

4 GO No. 73. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 17 Oct. ’43. S/Sgt. Foote was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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to maintain telephone communications. Because radios 
were out of order, no artillery support could be sum- 
moned, and, due to lack of ammunition, suirable posi- 
tions and observation* Company "D" could render only 
limited support with its heavy weapons. Nevertheless, 
the assaulting rifle companies, “A” and ‘C’\ finally 
wrested positions on the summit of Hill Di Marco inflict 
ing casualfieson the enemy. Company "B*‘ took up posi - 
tions to the northwest of Highway 1 1 3 opposite Hill 
Di Marco and reorganized. 

At 1000, 10 August, before Companies “A" and 
"C-' could fully organize defensive positions, the enemy 
subjected the two companies to heavy machine gun. mor- 
tar and artillery fire, then launched a strong counter- 
attack with two hundred Infantrymen, which forced 
back the "Cotton Baler’ riflemen, whose supply of 



Wendt of the Medkai Detachment left his position of 
comparative safety and crawled across an open space 
swept by machine gun and small arms Are to render first 
aid to a wounded man. Leaving the casualty in a position 
of cover, he returned to his former position only to ob- 
serve that the man had been wounded again by a sniper. 
Again he crawled across the bullet swept area and was 
engaged in rendering first aid a second time when he lost 
his life due to the sniper’s fire. Private Wendt s complete 
disregard for his own personal safety in performing his 
act of heroism was an inspiration to all and contributed 
much ro the morale and determination of the "Cotton 
Baler” troops. Private Wendt was posthumously 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 7 

Technician Fifth Grade Frederic R. Geer. Private First 
Class Orville L. Gunderson and Privates Curtis G. Hagen 



Font of the 9i Cottofi Balers * killed in action dtfriog iht period 9-1 1 Aogtwf 19*3.' the Regiment's won* day* iq. $*rtfy, From U(% to 
right: 1 Lt. Daniel L Dank«lb*tge» of Co. Pvt Ijinn W. Halletr.. 3*. of Co 'F', t if. John PWnarn <*f Co. and 1 Li. 
Paul C. Murpby of Co. '*1”. 



The situation of the First Battalion improved through- 
out the afternoon when supplies of ammunition and ra- 
tions arrived, through the combined efforts of motor 
transportation, mule trains and hand carrying parties, 
all of which suffered casualties in negotiating the exposed 
routes. Planes dive bombed enemy observation posts and 
reduced the effectiveness of the hostile artillery fire. 
Heavy machine guns and mortars exacted a heavy toll of 
casualties among the enemy. 

The Third Battalion which had been forced to stand 
enemy mortar concentrations which killed First Lieu- 
tenant John E. Putnam of Company “M” and wounded 
several others, was ordered by Colonel Sherman to retake 
Hill Di Marco. A sharp engagement was fought but the 
Blue Battalion forces accomplished their mission at 1945. 

While the fight for Hill Di Marco was going on the 
Second Battalion moved from San Marco D'Alunzio to 
Highway 113, then east on the highway to a forward 



Hans Larsen of Service Company lost his life while dis- 
tributing supplies. Staff Sergeant Richard C. Winans, 
Technician Fifth Grade Teddy E. Theodore and Private 
August F. Fetto, all communications personnel of Regi- 
mental Headquarters Company, and Privates Lewis C. 
Riley and Leonard R. Grimes, a command post runner 
and a field train cook respectively of the First Battalion 
Headquarters Company, all distinguished themselves. 9 

At 2330, 10 August, the Third Ranger Battalion was 
attached to the Seventh Infantry and was ordered to join 
the First Battalion near Di Zappulla River. Plan of action 
for 1 1 August called for a move on the part of the Sec- 
ond Battalion from its assembly area to a line of depart- 
ure on the eastern slope of Hill Di Marco occupied by 
the Third Battalion, from there the Second Battalion 
was to jump off in an attack at 0600 and capture the 
towns of Malo, Pernicchia and Cresta Di Naso. The 
Third Battalion was to follow the Second in the attack 




assembly area one mile west of Di Zappula River, closing 
in at 1100. Company “G" and the Second Platoon of 
Anti-Tank Company (57mm) were relieved at the Mili- 
tello Rosmarino roadblock and joined their parent units. 

Throughout the day of 10 August the enemy sub- 
jected Highway 113 to very accurate shelling that made 
vehicle passage difficult. Casualties were sustained by 
troops in the rear echelon as well as the front line troops. 
Company “A”, 3rd Medical Battalion, nevertheless 
maintained ambulance runs to and from the forward 
battalions throughout the day and night, despite the 
heavy shelling which knocked out three ambulances. 
Service Company, and the bulk of the battalion and sep- 
arate unit transportation, displaced forward in spite of 
the shelling. The 10th Engineer Combat Battalion con- 
structed by-passes which aided the advance considerably. 

Several members of the service forces of the Regiment 
performed gallantly to serve and supply the front line 
riflemen and the heavy weapons crews. Staff Sergeant 



and the First, with the Third Rangers, was to re-occupy 
Hill Di Marco. 

SECOND BATTALION CAPTURES MALO 
AND PERNICCHIA, 11 AUGUST 1943 

The Second Battalion commenced its movement at 
0300 as planned but due to delays imposed by rough ter- 
rain and darkness was unable to jump off until 0730. 
The troops advanced rapidly and aggressively, capturing 
Malo at 1030 despite accurate machine gun and mortar 
fire in its zone. Pernicchia was taken at 1145 following 



» GOs No. 61. 63, 64, 1 13 ft 22. HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 4, 8 ft 9 
Sept., 29 Dec. '43 ft 16 Feb. ’44. S/Sgt. Larsen (posthumously), 
S/Sgt. Winans, T/5 Theodore, Pvts. Fetto, Grimes and Riley 
were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. Pvt. Grimes was also 
awarded the 1st Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal. 
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which the Second Battalion checked its advance ra re- 
organize. The Third Battalion pressed forward to the 
rear of the Second Battalion. 

At 1410 in accordance with orders from Third In- 
fantry Division Headquarters,, the Second Battalion was 
ordered to discontinue the advance on Cresta Di Naso, 
and to push With utmost speed against a hostile counter 
attacking force threatening the Second Battalion of the 
30th Infantry, which had effected a landing one mile 
west of Brolo behind enemy lines at 0300 that day. The 
battalion commander received the order at 1500 by 
artillery liaison plane, and fifteen minutes later uuiatrd 
the advance from Pern ice hia. After a forced march lead- 
ing elements of the Second Battalion reached Highway 
M 3> two miles west of Brolo. at midnight;, without con - 
tacting the enemy. The battalion patrolled to the east 
and west on Highway j}3 to gain contact with the 
’‘Friscan’' Battalion which was accomplished At 0230, 
However other elements of the 'Triscatr* Regiment at- 
tacking from Orlando had already reached the Second 
Battalion of the 30th Infantry 

Following the Second Battalion jump off from Pet- 
njctbia the Third Barraiion initiated an attack on Cresta 
Di Naso and captured it at 1830, 1 1 August. During the 
attack First Lieutenant David N. Murdock* command- 
ing officer of Company was killed and First Lieu- 
tenant Charles L. Treadway was wounded in the shoul- 
der. L ieutenant Treadway refused to be evacuated and 



KILL ED IN ACTION 

PL, Formt L. Wimsett. of 
Company *T'. on 12 August 
1945 . 




took command of the company, Laqgdy due to hi$ a§p 
gressive leadership the company took its immediate objec- 
tive. At dawn the following day his leadership again 
enabled the comp/any to defeat an enemy counter-attack,**’ 
The Third Rangers, who were ordered at 1410 to move 
forward from Hill Di Marco and assist the Second Bat- 
talion in the rescue mission toward Brolo, were late in 
receiving the orders, due to failure of communications. 
The Rangers, who did not leave Hill Di Marco until 
1725, reached Malo at midnight and at 0400, 12 August, 
were in a position one mile northeast of Naso, astride 
the Naso-Orlando road. 

The First Battalion marched during the night from 
Hill Di Marco to high ground between Orlando and 
Cresta Di Naso. 

During the morning while the Second Batralion was 
in its assembly area it was covered by an intense heavy 
calibre .artillery barrage of more than forty-five minutes 
duration. Almost coincident with the first burst of shells 
in the area: cairce the cry of wounded. Although the Bat- 
talion Aid Station was near the wounded. T rdmieian 
Fifth Grade Emerald M, Smith and Private Fir?! Class 
Rudolph R. Ritter, both of the Medical Detachment. tefr 
rhe safety of their fox holes and fearlessly rife two 
hundred yards through a rain of shell fragments and 



falling debris and rendered medical aid to the wounded, 
as- shells continued to burst in die immediate vicinity 
As the barrage rolled forward and another company 
came under fire the two men again ran into a shelled 
area and assisted the wounded. 11 

PnHnt? the days of 12 and i 3 August the Regimental 
Combat Team devoted its efforts to reorganization in the 
vicinity of Cresta Di Naso. The Second Platoon of Anti 
Tank Company <57rnmj was attached to the Third 
Reconnaissance Troop on the 1 2th, going into position 
on Highway 1 16 five miles south of Naso. The next day 
the platoon was released from attachment and rejoined 
irs company. 

While the Regiment reorganized and remained in 
division reserve sister regiments advanced on Cape Cal a va 
and Patti. On 14 August the Seventh Infantry aud at- 
tachments were ordered to assemble in the vicinity of 
Fafcone and bv prepared to pass through the 15 th In- 
fantry then engaged in the vicinity of Furnari. Gannon 
Company embarked on I CTs in the vicinity of Brolo 
at 1600 on the 1 4th and the remainder of the combat 
team moved by reinforced transportation at 1715. The 
truck convoy passed through stone walled towns where 
crowds thronged windows, from which white sheet 
flags fluttered Leading elements reached Oliveri at 1900 
hours and by 2230 the Regiment was completely closed 
in, From Oliveri the troops marched through Falcone to 
an area about one mile West of Furnari, where it went 
into position at 0230 hours on 1 5 August, The highway 
and area were subjected to intermittent artillery and 
mortar fire during the night Company 'B''. 753rd Tank 
Battalion, (less one piaroonh was attached to the Regi- 
ment. 

THE COASTAL DRIVE TOWARD MESSINA 

Commencing with daylight on 15 August, the Seventh 
Infantry threw its full power into the final drive for the 
city of Messina. In two days and two nights it advanced 
forty miles to crowd the last of the Germans off the 
island of Sicily. The general strategy was the same as in 
the capture of Palermo, where the attack was made 
astride a main highway with a spearhead of Infantry 
supported by artillery, armor, anti tank and engineer 
units, as needed to eliminate or assist in overcoming 
enemy resistance Additional Infantry battalions rpok 
care of enemy strong points on the flank or enveloped 
positions too difficult to capture by frontal assault. They 
also relieved lead troops so that assault elements went 
into reserve after a battle. Every effort was made to restore 
highways to service with the least possible delay so that 
motor transportation could be used for shuttling troops 
forward, and a constant stream of supply could be main- 
tained In the Messina drive one flank was protected by 
the sea and the task of securing columns from counter- 
attack was less arduous. 

At 0600. 15 August, the Seventh Infantry launched 
its final drive of the Sicilian Campaign. At that hour the 
Third Battalion on the north and the First Battalion on 
the south crossed the river line e^sf of Furnari which was 
the line of depanure. 

THIRD BATTALION CAPTURES 
BARCELLONA. ME RI AND SAN LUCIA, 

15 AUGUST 1941 

The Third Battalion, spearheading the attack along 
Highway 113, punched its way into Barcelona and 
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captured the place by 0930. Driving on steadily. despite 
determined enemy .resistance: the battalion seized Meri 
just an hour later. 

in the meantime the Fim Battalion drove across the 
territory south of Highway 1 between the Furnari and 
Termini Rivers and seized the hilltop towns of Monre 
Lombia. Rodi and Monte Goma From Monte Gonia the 
hattaHorr drove north td Highway { 13; and followed the 
Second Battalion which had mikd the Third east along 
the highway. 

The Th ird Ba tt al to n >ont in rted its rapid pace and 
v./nan a series of stra tegkaUy placed road blocks de- 
fended by machine gun*> and morphs. and seized San 
Luda with a quantity of enemy maunci at 1410. Still 
driving, on. the Third Baitfthon rapriired the key ridge 
line south of Highway 1 13 two miles Vest of Spadafora 
at 1 800 

At this point the First Battalion, which had moved 
by vehicle ro San Lucia, thence by foot along Highway 
1 13; passed through the left flank of the Third Battalion 
ai 1945. 



st u b born f * 5 * si a nee from enemy In Spad at ora and on the 
high ground south of the town. Company ‘ C” led the 
ad van c c along High way 1 1 3 and w as uk e.n under heavy 
fire by enemy B8mm guns. Captain Hugh V. Carico led 
the company off the highway to an area of temporary 
safety, bm at about 1700 a heavy enemy artillery coo- 
centratidn began falling into the Company ’'C" area 
inflicting numerous casualties. Captain Carico, quickly 
recognizing rhe gravity of the situation, left bis position 
and -tfo membeey'bf his company to posi- 

tions. ' onewng-.^rea.eet protection. White so engaged. Cap- 
tain Carico was killed by the fire from which be was 
saving his men He briarne the second commander Com/ 
party “C' lost, killed in action during the Sicilian Cam- 
paign Company ' C" following Captain Carico's orders 
moved *<» the position indicated by him and had no 
further casualties in that area.** 

First Lieutenant Edward V. Busby assumed command 
of 'C” and the company resumed the advance on Spada- 
fora, returning to Highway l B At about dark Com- 
pany CC- entered Spadafma and received a most tmwel- 
FIRST BATTALION CAPTURES 5PADA.FORA reception Sm# Sei>;uoi Williain K. Dieteman led 

IN A HARD FIGHT 3g| 

The First Ba italiqn CQ^tipuj-M attack a.mj met yerf 
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(he advance guard which was followed by two files of 
riflemen. First Lieutenant James R. Kilburn led the file 
on the left edge of the road and Sergeant Richard G. 
Hbftljcb led the tight file. Immediately an enemy rank 
and four machine guns fired straight down the road. One 
man was hit in the mid-section and blown to bits, as 
those who could, jumped for cover in buildings on either 
side of the road. Just as Sergeant HoJclich dashed into a 
building on the right side of the highway he heard some 




KJtkBD IN ACTION 

Capt. Hugh V Cawco Ahd 1 Lt. James ft. Kilburn. 
both of Company **C*\ oo T»- Aygwir 1943. 



one crash to the ground behind him. Turning, he saw it 
was Lieutenant Kilburn who had been killed instantly 
by 3 bullet through the head. Those who escaped being 
killed by this sudden burst of fire were extremely fortun- 
ate. The strongly defended enemy road block supported 
thus by automatic weapons, tank, mortar and artillery 
fire exacted heavy casualties on the company. 

While Company r ‘G" became heavily engaged in the 
fire fight the remainder of the First Battalion executed 
an envelopment via the high ground to the south of the 
town, in an effort to relieve the situation. In spite of 
complete darkness caused by an eclipse of the moon the 
maneuver was successful and Spadafcra was in complete 
possession of Seventh Infantry men at 0010 : 1 6 August. 

Driving on in the night the First Battalion captured 
Romctfa Station at 0430 and arrested its advance at 
that point. 

SECOND BATTALION TAKES OVER 
THE LEAD 

The Second Battalion which bad trucked from Meri 
to Spadafora passed through the First Battalion at Rom 
etta Station at 0600, 16 July. Shortly after leaving 
Romerta Station the Second Battalion encountered heavy 
small arms, machine gun, mortar and artillery fire from 
an estimated company of hostile In fan try t artillery and 
armored units making a determined effort $o defend the 
junction of Highways 1 1 3 and 133 in the Bauso-Divit-jo 
area. The battalion moved to the south of Highway 113 
and pushed its advance forward steadily, during t He a f let 
noon, over rough terrain and under occasionally heavy 
fire, it cut Highway 133 two miles wm of Gesso at 
1 700. Cannon Company,, from positions bet ween Spada-. 
fora and Romecta Station, tendered effective fire support 
to the advance 

While leading his machine gun squad in action Cor- 
poral La verne E. Wang of Company T*' was caught ip 



a heavy enemy artillery barrage. Rapidly* but cooiy. he 
led his squad out of the area, only ro discover that his 
gunner together with others had been seriously wounded. 
With disdain for the flying shell fragments and failing 
debris he voluntarily crossed two hundred yards of open 
terrain to retrieve the equipment of the fallen soldiers. 
He then led the remainder of the squad into the attack M 
In the course of the attack Sergeant Clarence W. Beaty 
of Company *'G*' was leading his squad in the advance. 
A nest of machine guns believed to be three or more in 
number, at a distance of about two hundred yards to 
his right oblique, opened fire, wounding Sergeant Beaty 
in the left shoulder. Although suffering from loss of 
blood he directed his squad to envelop the position from 
the right flank while be personally assaulted the position 
to the front, drawing the enemy fire, until his squad 
enveloped the emplacement.. As a ivsutt of hk orders and 
the actions of his squad the :miacltihe gun nest was de- 
stroyed. Sergeant Beaty continued to command his squad 
in the attack for about five minutes? until he was forced 
to the rear because of his wound. 1 * 

While friendly ardllcry units saturated the road June 
tton and strong points in the sector of the Second Banal 
ion, a platoon of Company ' 753rd Tank Battalion, 

pushed through Bauso to devastate eaem y position* near 
Divteto destroyed a Mark IV tank, an 88mm and two 
77mm field pieces as well as an enemy pillbox. It was this 
Mark IV tank which had caused considerable damage 
on Highway 1 1 3. including the burning of at least four 
teen freight cars loaded with ammunition in the Rom- 
etta Station yards, where the bursting shells from the 
flaming cars impeded traffic for several hours. 

The Third Battalion was moved to Rometta Station 
at 1430 and advanced to take owe the Regimenral lead. 
Passing through Bauso. Company V K‘* was detached 
and sent southeast to capture Serro. which was accom- 
plished at 1730. The remainder of the Third Battalion 
continued on to the junction of Highways 1 1 3 and 1 33. 
then moved east on Highway 133. to pass through the 
Second Battalion and seize the heights overlooking Mes- 
sina from the west. Following the capture of Serro, Com- 
pany °K" rejoined the battalion by a cross country 
movement. The First Battalion followed up the Third 
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Lt. Gen. Patton lodks ai the road sign pointing Ope Way to M<wuti. ihe U$r* r nejtn stronghold on the blind of Sicily 



SUMMARY OF THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 

The Sicilian Campaign was a whirlwind affair for the 
All ied forces. The rapid conquest of the island hastened 
th* esrt.d of Italy it} the Second World War. lulvYcapitu- 
lattan came shortly after the capture of Messina by the 
5v. Veh lb I n f an try po Ilowi ng the successf u I aropbibi o u s 
landings the ground forces conducted the campaign al- 
most exclusively, as enemy air activity was almost non- 
existent and -practically complete air superiority was 
enjoyed by the Allies : With Italian forces resisting only 
lightly in many places the German on the island fought 
stubborn, rearguard and delaying actions, and withdrew 
AS rapidly as possible, Infantry played the important role 
in the pursuit action of the tampiaign. Terrain and the 
limited road nets kept the armor playing a minor part to 
the ‘dirt Infantry’ Artillery in general gave only limited 



Dunns the night the lasr German forces embarked 
from the island AbapdOriing a large amount of imde* 
sitriyed matcriei; supplies and a large body of Italian 
In • '£b^: ^-re3i . : e#c$pr for small scattered 
group*; of enemy snipm. organized re m static* was at an 
end 

$hc\rt|^‘ after miduigbt die Third Battalion was com- 
T'ktdy .Trembled on the ridge overlooking the city of 
Mvsskrib ghosiJyin the mpctfchghY Planes were buying 
overhead and the last boats were slipping across the strait 
K> u^mpowy safety T roops that entered the city encoDa- 
iban an sniper. Before 

daylight the engineers constructed a by -pass around the 
last demolished bridge and artiliery battalions were 



last demolished bridge and aniUery battalions 
setting Up their 1 05s, ready to fire into the citv or across 
the strait to the mainland of Italy. 



FIRST ENTRY AND CAPTURE OF MESSINA 

A patrol consisting cd Lieutenant Johnson and six 
men from Company T’ probed ifit highway leading 
into Messina. About five hundred yards from the top of 
a hill overlooking the city, a well defended road block 
was encountered. Enemy sprayed ebe patrol with machine 
gun and rifle grenade fire whkh wounded the leader and 
forced the patrol to return. LimenatU Colonel Hein tges 
then organized a re -in forced platoon from Company 
/L" under the command of Second Lieutenant Ralph 3 
Yates and sent it astride the highway; for Messina. The 
platoon quickly overcame the ntsisfance and drove into 
Messina at 2000 16 July. Sporadic sniper fire and a tew 
determined do of iSk members of Hermann Goering Di 
vision. Were quickly overcome. Second Lieutenant Yale* 
and his men ruyived official credit tor being first into 
Messina as they had tor the first entry info Palermo 



At 08 }Q, 17 August, Colonel Sherman issued orders 
for actual capture and occupation of Messina One hour 
later Companies B", "P'\ and T’ and a composite 
company of: the First Battalion, 1 57th Infantry, marched 
into the heavily bombed city. At 1000 Genera! Potion 
accompanied by General TrUscott entered tbe city under 
a strong motorcycle escort Thousands of civilians re- 
turned to their homes from caves where they had hidden 
for protection All were glad that the Germans were 
gone. By I 3}0 hours the troops were hi vouched In lemon 
groves along Garibaldi Avenue, and tire Regimental 
Command Post was established in the Messina City Hall. 
British patrols entered the city from the south- 

During their entry apd stay in the city occupation 
itoops were harassed by tight shelling from the Italian 
mainland. T wo thousand prisoners were rounded up 
in the city, and tn fhe hdk west bjf it:. 




support while the Service Forces experienced much diffi- talion. each in less than a day’s time. Those rapid 

culty and were unable always to supply the troops advances put the Regiment in the most advantageous 

adequately position 10 capture Palermo, or steal it rather from the 

All American and British forces engaging in the cam tankers of the Second Armored Division, driving on the 

paign contributed to its suecessffcd conclusion but an out- capital from the west. The capture of Palermo high- 
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standing to|e was |4;iyed by chc Third Infantry Divis-- lighted the entire campaign and brought to a close tire 
ion which landed m a superb manner, captured LrCaea first period of actual combat engaged in by the Regiment 
and Agrigento, then crossed the island in four days and in Sicily. Results of the operations for the first period 
captured Palermo. After a brief test the Division over- were the capture of twelve thousand enemy including five 
came stubborn resistance along the north coast road by hundred Germans, one hundred fifty assorted field pieces, 
hard fighting and two behind-the-lines landings, then two hundred assorted vehicles, four ration dumps and 
ended the campaign by capturing Messina. eleven ammunition dumps of size warranting reports. 

Each team ot the Third Infantry Division played its During the second phase, 1-17 August 1943. the Regi- 
parr in the campaign and played it well, but none sur- mem once again demonstrated us superior ability as a 
passed the work of the old and tried Seventh Infantry, fighting organizanon. On Bill Di Marco, the “Million 
which accomplished every mission assigned to it by the Dollar Ridge”, its roughest and costliest battle in Sicily 
commanding general. For the Regiment the operations was fought and won. nation and aggressive - 

were divided into two periods, During the thirteen days mss on the part of the First Battalion in advancing at 
of fighting and marching in the first period from 10-22 night against stubborn enemy resistance was another 
July 1943, the “Cotton Balermen'* performed bril- highlight of the campaign. All the difficulties of night 
handy. Landing on the left of the entire invasion force fighting confronted the battalion on the night of 1 5-1 6 
they encountered the most op|jositton but quickly over August 1943 when Spadafora was captured With one 
powered the enemy. Following a reconnaissance in force company battling in a strongly defended urban area the 
toward Agrigento the “Cotton Balers” captured the remainder of the battalion enveloped the town from the 
city in a beautiful maneuver of all battalions. Time and south across stream beds and mtervening ridges defended 
again the troops demonstrated their ability to withstand by automatic weapons and mortars. The Seventh Rtgb 
excessive physical strain and conducted rapid advances, mental Combat Team forced the enemy to retreat eighty 
without the aid of normal vehicular support in many miles and captured 3500 Italian and ISO German soldiers 
cases The sixty mile move the Regiment made from the as prisoners of war The crowning achievement of the 
assembly area neat OsCronov# to Vi) [abate in thirty Regiment was the capture of Messina. Materiel cap- 
seven and a half hours, by a combined foot shuttle:* motor. Cured during the last phase included 241? assorted vehicles, 
march, using only organic transportation and displacing 9fi tons of ammunition, rwo arsenals, guns of all calibre 
supporting units as required, was an accomplishment and numerous dumps of various kiwis* 
which included the foot marches of thirty -iwo miles by During the entire campaign the “Cotton Balers’* dis- 
the Third Battalion and thirty miles by the First Bar- .played magnificent fighting spirit. coordination and 
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CafAni.il cbe u&t coast bastion which bad held up the advance 
of the British Eighth Army, tell early in August The German* 
a .ad luHant, vm already withdrawing acrovs the Strait of 
Messina und£r heavy sir bombardment and continued pressure 
by out groand fsaecL, On 16 August patrols oi cvni 3d Division 
eat-rcyd Mess/na from the rwest simtiltaneouaiy with British units 
from the soutbtan and cbe. next day otgatsmd resistance ceased. 

In 39 days the Sittiian campaign had ended. Through use of a 
heavy concentration of antiaircraft guns- the Germans managed 
to extricate thousands of their fint-ititse pan zer and airborne 
troops as well as a considerable amount of light (qvipmtnr over 
the Strait of Messina to the mainland, Neverthelm, for the Axis 
the loss of Sicily was a ma-jivt tniliiary disaster. Their casualties 
totaled 167.G00 of which 37.000 were German*. Out casual- 
ties totaled 31.15 8 killed, wounded, and missing u 

On 18 August. Company "B’\ 753rd Tank Battal- 
ion and the First Battalion, 1 57th Infantry were released 
from attachment to the Seventh laf a ntry and returned to 
their parent organizations, Both units had contributed 
materially to the successful operations of the Regiment 
against Messina. 

was a total of 645 battle casualties; 149 killed in action, On 1 9 and 20 August, the Seventh Infantry conducted 
6 missing in action. 336 seriously wounded and 144 patrols on tb? toad nets ami hilts west of Messina, and in 
lightly wounded in action. Number of enerny killed and the city itself, and located much salvage materiel. A small 
wounded is unknown but is believed to be heavy. number of dead were coHccted. Vehicles in running order 

In a biennial report aa Chief of Staff of the Unired or capable of towing, were assembled at collecting points 
States Army, General of the Army George C. Marshall, in Messina and Divieto. 



stamina. It required a superb “esprit de corps" and great 



German and Italian piwoojwm - of war are shown near Messina after they were captured by the ?th U., S, Infantry 



described how the fall of Italy m World War II was Until relieved on 19 August, the three rifle companies 
brought about and summed up the Sicilian Campaign. "5“. "F" and "1“ had a very enjoyable rime combining 
To in form the reader of The accomplishments of the first their occupation duties with social activities. Enemy 
two days of the campaign by the Allies and give total artillery from the mainland of Italy shelled the city 
casualty figures for both the Allied and Am forces, but methodically inflicting no casualties on the battle- wise 
also to $bc?w that the entry into Messina was considered ttoops however, though the medical units were kept busy 
bv higher headquarters to be a “simultaneous" entry by patching up some of the civilians* The three rifle com- 
Thud Infantry Division patrols and !£$$*}> ; u filter the 
report in here quoted in part. As already Teamed jjie 
Se^nth Infantry claims first entry intcM^ina. 

In the first jr.ivo days of the invasion more ihta 80,QOP mm, 

T000 aftd HlQ tauks fud been landed ; sc'rt&l sttiaU 

poyr* had betri plKod in operation: ax. least rii airfield# bad beets 
vWpipred ittd 'Wfrir being prepa red' fox use . : . : 

By 16 Jttf? the battle Ifin.itetf horn a point .ursi south 
Cafcriua on <he east rp Pciito Empedotle on tb* wm r aiKniton*' 
quaorir oftbc Island was in our hands. By ti‘ duty, General 
PdUria^Tprcxs in a rapid, thrust across the . w.jMtfnm en»i of lbft 
xti'Ziipkd the key pore pf Palermo. Farther east the troops 
forced etesdily ahead through ragged mountains stvbhMTity Je- 
Upded hv rbc enemy. Bv the end of July only the ro>rehcatTjm>, 
corner df the island remained to dberneray. 
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eral Patron , Officers 1 schools were conducted three times 
weekly and the commanding officer of the 10th Field 
Artillery Battalion directed a school for forward observ- 
ers. Cannon and Anti-Tank: Companies held gun drill 
for crew served weapons while rotation instruction was 
given in other Infantry weapons. 

While the Seventh Infantry was engaged in guarding 
and salvage duties in western Sicily, Italy had signed an 
armistice with the United Nations on 3 September! 94 3. 
The terms of unconditional surrender accepted by the 
Italian government were announced on 8 September by 
General Dwight D, Eisenhower. When news of the 
Italian surrender reached Third Division Headquarters 
the Seventh Infantry was placed on two-hour alert and 
then dispatched to guard several airports in rhe vicinity 
of Trapani, It was thought that major units of the 
Italian air force might fly in to surrender and it was 
deshed that the airports be heavily guarded. 



On 20 August ocher elements of the Seventh Infantry 



moved from positions on the ridges west of Messina to 
a bivouac area adjacent to Highway 1 1 3 in the vicinity 
of Bauso and pivieto where they remained for a few 
days. 

Movement by motor convoy, involving reinforced 
ti a asportation, was initiated from an initial point in 
Spadafora early on the morning of 23 August, The 
convoy moved west on Highway 113 through Barce- 



lona, Palermo, Partinico and Galatafimi to a new bivouac 
area in the vicinity of Paceco. The two hundred forty 
mile move was. completed in the afternoon of 24 August. 



TRAINING IN PACECO AREA 



The Paceco bivouac area was located in olive grows 
a few miles inland from the port of Trapani The coil - 



Meisina waj pounded in her final days. An Axis vessel sunk by the Allies in the aerial 
bombaedmenr that preceded the capture of the city lies alongside the bomb-shattered docks 



road yards in the village of Paceco wm filled with In the afternoon of 8 September the Regiment moved 
wrecked equipment and twisted rails. Elsewhere demok to the vicinity of Caste! vetra no. The First and Second 
isbed buildings and bomb craters gave mute testimony to Battalions established defensive lines north and west of 
the banks fought and won by forces Casielvet rano th* Third Battalion guarded the Maz~ 

Inspections of all individual and organisational equip - ara airfield. Anti-Tank and Cannon Companies patrolled 
ment were held and a program Of training was initiated, the roads south and east of the town The First Battalion 
Battalions conducted mounted rattofe; also conducted pairrols- on Highways 115 and 119 to the 

with emphasis on gaining in formation; and the t^chfltqtte coast from Campofedlp and north on Highway 119 to 
of patrolling. Communications personnel conducted San Ninfa. A Platoon of the Third Reconnaissance 
command post problems.- Cleanliness- and-AiniuUton were Troop ' was attached' to the Seventh Infantry and also 
stressed in the bivouac, arya anciitwasurrs for the control conducted patrols; 

of flies were instituted to prevent the spread of disease.-.- Part-oiling activities continued with no unusual hap* 
Church services and nu*vif$ were held m- the. Regimental penings until September 1 ! when the Regiment- kvS the 
area and for the first time its S«»;ily passes were issued, ca First Battalion, returned to ih? Paceco bivouac area. The 
the troops to visit neighboring towns. On the afternoon First Battalion remained in the vicinity of Cased vetra no 
of 29 August ail units made an eight-mile march at conducting patrols and salvage duty until relieved on 
four miles per hour to the beach for swimming- The next 1 4 September. On 1 5 September the Seventh Infantry 
day. v\ the morning, all officers and non commissioned closed out of the Paceco bivouac area and moved to a 
officers from sergeants up attended a talk given by Gen- staging area in rhe vicinity of Palermo. 
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Two Allied soldiers look over (be city and harbor of Messina. Sicily, to (be mainland of Italy. 
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PART THREE 



The Campaign 



of Southern Italy 



CHAPTER I 

From Palermo Sicily to Centurano, Italy 

(19 September to 12 October 1943) 



Following the conquest of Sicily, American and Brit- 
ish armies lost no time in pursuing the German forces. 
On 3 September 19.43, the British Eighth Army crossed 
the Strait of Messina to the Italian mainland and drove 
up the Calabrian peninsula. 9 September saw new land- 
ings with the American Fifth Army invading the conti- 
nent of Europe at Salerno and Paestum. On the same 
day the British First Airborne Division invaded at Tar- 
anto in the heel of Italy. 1 

In the Salerno landing the British Tenth Corps, in- 
cluding three American Ranger Battalions, landed on 
the left, and the American Sixth Corps, with the 36th 
Infantry Division making the assault, landed on the right 
on the Paestum beaches. The river Sele was the boundary 
between the two Allied corps. 2 

The 36th Infantry Division encountered considerable 
German resistance and was subjected to German tank 
attacks shortly after the landing but succeeded in its first 
assignment of the war by taking initial objectives. The 
45th Infantry Division followed up the 36th and on 
the second and third days the beach-head was expanded 
against stiff opposition. The 82nd Airborne Division 
and the British 7th Armoured Division also took up 
positions. 

German reinforcements gathered in the mountains to 
the east of the beach-head and during the period 12-14 
September launched savage counter-attacks. Attempting 
to drive the American Fifth Army into the sea before 
the British Eighth Army could come up from the south, 
the Germans attacked fiercely. The situation was critical 
for the Allies and people on the home fronts of Britain 
and America watched the proceedings with great anxiety. 
The Sixth American Corps was on the defensive. 3 

On 13 September 1943, the Third Infantry Division 
received word from 15th Army Group that it was to be 
moved to the Salerno beach-head as soon as possible. 
General Truscott took a small staff to Salerno and prepa- 
rations were begun for movement of the “Rock of the 
Marne" Division to the battle areas once more. The 30th 
Infantry was the first Third Division regiment to sail 
from Palermo for Italy. The Seventh Infantry departed 
from Palermo harbor by nine LCIs and three LSTs, at 
1 400, 1 9 September, and landed without incident around 
noontime the next day. The LSTs unloaded in the 
vicinity of the Sele River and the LCIs debarked person- 
nel opposite Battipaglia where, at 2100, the Regiment 
was assembled. 



By the time the Third Infantry Division arrived in 
Italy the Salerno beach-head was secure and contact had 
been established with the British Eighth Army by 
patrols. However it was planned for the Third Division 
to be committed immediately and to drive inland to the 
east and north. As the enemy withdrew to his mountain 
defenses the 30th Infantry led the Division advance, en- 
gaging only in minor skirmishes until Acerno was reached 
where an attack was launched at 0800, 22 September. 

The Seventh Infantry moved to a forward assembly 
area in the vicinity of Martino during the night of 21-22 
September 1943. The Third Battalion moved forward 
and occupied the high ground north of Montecorvino and 
sent a platoon to the blown-out bridge west of the town. 
Patrols from the Third Battalion contacted the 30th 
Infantry on the east and patrols from the Second and 
Third Battalions contacted the British force on the west. 

FIRST BATTALION IS COMMITTED 
22 September 1943 

On 22 September 1943 the First Battalion under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frank M. Izenour was committed on the 
left of the 30th Infantry, then engaged at Acerno, and 
the Seventh Infantry was actively entered in the Naples- 
Foggia Campaign. One mounted cavalry platoon and 
one pack platoon were attached to the Regiment and in 
turn attached to the First Battalion. At 1655 Captain 
Baker commanding the Provisional Remount Troop re- 
ported to the Command Post and told Colonel Sherman 
that the forty mule pack train would be ready in approxi- 
mately one hour. 

The First Battalion moved north by over-land route 
on foot, at 1815, and was followed by the Remount 
Pack Train. At 1250, 23 September, the First Battalion 
had not made contact with the enemy and was advanc- 
ing over difficult terrain. The mules were unable to take 
all the battalion's ammunition and part of the loads had 
to be dumped on the hills. At 1850 the battalion seized 
its objective and assisted the 30th Infantry in the capture 
of the village Le Croci Di Acerno. During the night of 



1 “Salerno, American Operations From the Beaches to the Vol- 
turno,” Military Intelligence Division, War Dept., Wash.. D. C., 
26 Aug. 1 944, pp. 1 -2. 

2 Ibid., pp 7-8. 

3 Ibid., pp 17-74. 
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23-24 September the remainder of the Regiment moved 
from the vicinity of Martino to an assembly area north 
of Acerno. 




SEVENTH INFANTRY ATTACKS 
TO THE NORTH 

At 0230, 24 September 1943 the Third Battalion 
advanced along the unimproved road leading north from 
Acerno and was followed by the Second Battalion. The 
Third Battalion passed through the 30th Infantry at 
0600 and resumed the Division advance on the Acerno- 
Montella axis. Small arms fire was received from the left 
flank as the battalion advanced. Seven bridges were found 
blown which delayed the advance. Artillery began to 
fall on the battalion. The unimproved road followed the 
Calore River north in a deep valley between high moun- 
tains, which were occupied by numerous enemy snipers 
and delaying forces. Company “I" left the road to the 
right and advanced toward Mount Sovero as a platoon of 
Company "K” under First Lieutenant Donald G. Tag- 
gart advanced on the left of the road up the deep valley 
and the remainder of the company followed. At 1815 
Company “I" had cleared Mt. Sovero but Company 
“K” was held up by three enemy machine gun nests and 
a motorized machine gun in the mountain to the left of 
the valley. 

While the Second Battalion was moving forward 
behind the Third Battalion and along the highway, it 
came under a withering enemy artillery and mortar bom- 
bardment which halted its advance. The troops suffered 
casualties and the forward and rear elements became sepa- 
rated. Colonel Sherman, who was marching with the 
Second Battalion. Sergeant Andrew A. Michak of Com- 



pany “E”, First Sergeant John L. Butcher of Third 
Battalion Headquarters Company, Staff Sergeant John 
Thomas, Technician Fourth Grade Glen E. Converse 
and Technician Fifth Grade Anthony C. Pontarelli, all 
of the Medical Detachment, performed distinguished 
and gallant service during the bombardment by rendering 
assistance to the wounded personnel, and helping in the 
work of reorganization. 4 

The Second Battalion cut inland along a trail and 
followed the stream F Di Acera. When the enemy with 
tanks and reconnaissance cars counter-attacked Company 
“F” positions on a hill, Staff-Sergeant Everett L. Dean 
advanced and fired rocket grenades at the enemy vehicles, 
disabling one reconnaissance car and killing two enemy. 
Although subjected to heavy enemy fire, he continued 
firing and caused the enemy to abandon one medium 
tank and made the rest of the attackers disperse. 5 A patrol 
of the Second Battalion entered Bagnoli during the night 
and received small arms fire. It reported back at 0400. 
The Germans withdrew from the town and blew the 
first bridge north as they departed. 

The next day the battalions conducted aggressive 
patrols as the Second Battalion received shelling from 
long range enemy artillery. Fontana and Piazza were 
penetrated and the Third Battalion reported five different 
bridges blown in its area. A Third Battalion patrol cap- 
tured a castle in its zone after a sharp engagement and 
secured an enemy motorcycle, armored car and jeep in 
good condition. The Third Battalion Observation Post 
was set up in the castle. Company “K" drove an enemy 
platoon off the mountain on the left of the valley. 

The First Battalion, 30th Infantry, was attached to 
the Regiment during the day and given the mission of 
protecting the right and rear of the Regiment. At 1745 
the battalions were ordered to send out reinforced pla- 
toons to seize objectives and patrol to the north. The 
First Battalion was ordered to send out three such forces 
to seize Hills 1257, 1123, and 1213. The Second Bat- 
talion temporarily commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Theodore F. Bogart, was ordered to capture Hill 606. 
The Third Battalion was directed to seize Cassano. Two 
mounted platoons were attached to the Second Battalion 
for patrolling purposes. 

The First Battalion reached Hill 375 and found the 
bodies of several dead Americans, members of an ill- 
fated reconnaissance platoon which had been ambushed. 
A patrol from the Third Battalion entered Piazza and 
was later shelled by the enemy. A Company "K” patrol 
contacted Company “A" and met no enemy. 

On 26 September the Seventh Infantry supported by 
Division Artillery continued its vigorous patrolling ac- 
tivities. The three battalions each sent a patrol into 
Piazza. One First Battalion patrol contacted six Ameri- 
can paratroopers between San Leucia and Avellino and 
encountered one German patrol. One patrol went to the 
high ground east of Volturara and the Third Platoon of 
Company “C”, which went to Hill 1213, engaged a 
platoon of Germans in a fight with small arms, machine 
guns and mortars which lasted all day. 

Private First Class Harold Conway, company runner, 
requested permission to try to contact the platoon on 
Hill 1213. Permission was granted by First Lieutenant 
Irving R. Wyeth, commanding Company ”C”. Private 



-* GO No. 8, HQ, U. S. 5th Army. 17 Jan. '-44 and GOs No. 85. 
88. 102 and 175, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 15 and 23 Nov. and 17 
Dec. '43 and 8 Aug. ’44. Col. Sherman was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 1 Sgt. Butcher, S/Sgt. Thomas. Sgt. 
Michak. T/4 Conerse and T/5 Pontarelli were each awarded the 
Silver Star Medal. 

5 GO No. 246, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 28 Oct. ’44. S/Sgt. Dean was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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Firsr Class Conway crawled thirty-five yards through of water ceased to be a problem for from that time on 
machine gun and rifle tire that was directed on him from rain fell almosr continuously, day and night, causing 
an enemy position about fwo hundred yards distant. He much misery among the lightly clad fpot troops, many 
made two round trips during the next two hours, and of whom had discarded their packs during the hot dry 
then later, of his own volition, took a very important period . 

message through, but on the return trip was listed as Sarly on 27 September the First Battalion reported 
missmg in action, His heroic, deeds added immeasurably Hill I 2 1 3 taken as the Third Battalion reinforced pla- 
10 fhe succes^of 0e-_coitip3hy s mission.* ‘toon approached against no opposition.. Vigorous patrol- 

During the afternoon the First Battalion sent out three f jng continued, as on preceding days, toward Monte- 
route tKonnaiswn« patrals, one to the west along: grid' ma raoo and along the routes to Volturara. The First 
Ime fifty to Hill 140? and beyond, two others to the Battalion patrols encountered light enemy resistance, 
north where they branched off with one going to the Late in the afternoon the battalions began wheeling to 
ngbt and the other to the left of Mt Costa. Second Bat- t j, c northwest. The First Battalion was ordered to move 
tahon patrols reported Bagrtoli clear at 0700; went three t o Hill 1272 and patrol to Volturara and Montemarano 
and a ha f miles, beyond Nusco and occupied Hill 606. while the Third Battalion was to move to Hill 1213. 
The Intelligence and Reconnaissance Platoon penetrated The Second Battalion was to leave Company "F’' in 
to Nusco and returned by midnight. Bagnoli and one platoon at the river crossing, and then 

The Third and Second Battalions were ordered to move to the old Third Battalion positions near Cassano, 
move and the Third commenced advancing to the north The Third and Second Battalions began executing their 
at 1501. passing through the villages of Montdla, and movements at 1800 and closed into their new positions 
occupied Hill 591. near Cassano frptpo ar 2140. No at about 2400. The First Battalion jumped off at 2035, 
resistance was encountered along the way. The Second and dosed on to its objective at 0400, . 

Battalion starred moving at 1 630 to concealed positions At 2110, 27 September, the Division Commander, 
east of Bagno!* At 2205 the battalion was in Bagooh General Truscott. called the Regimental Command Post 

and ordered Colonel Sherman to prepare to move the 
First Battalion on Volturara, the Third Battalion to 
Mount La Foresta and the Second Battalion to follow 
in the center. The next morning General Truscott visited 
the Command Post, Receiving the report that the battal- 
ions were ready he set the time of H-hour at 1200. The 
10th. 39th and 9th Field Artillery Battalions took up 
petitions and registered during the morning, and sup- 
ported the advance of the battalions, which started at 
the arranged time. 

The advance on 28 and 29 September was over the 
most rugged mountains yet encountered. Scattered pock- 
ets of resistance were located and eliminated, A number 
of enemy soldiers who had secured civilian clothes at 
tempted CO infiltrate the forward litres with the many 
refugees moving south through tht mountains* . Mines 
and booby traps caused whose cases were 

aggravated by the difficulty of evacuation. 

The weather and difficult terrain combined to delay 
the advance of the Third Battalion but at 1 500 that unit 
approached Mount La Foresta. At 1 5 40 new orders from 
Division directed the First Battalion to continue on after 
capturing Volturara 3nd seize San Stefano. and for the 
Third Battalion to proceed to Hill 922 north of High- 
way 7 The First Battalion encountered mines outside of 
Volturara and captured the town at 1725 only after a 
determined fight in which foot troops were supported 
by a pack howitzer company of the 10th Field Artillery 
Battalion, whose 75mm weapons aided in knocking out 
strong points. Many civilians were injured wh^n tf be- 
came necessary to shell the church in which they had 
taken cover. The enemy was using the steeple for -art 
observation post. Forward .dements of the First Bartalion 
drove on for San StefanQ. 

The Second Battalion after hard going over the ropgb 
terrain was one and a halfmfe outside of Volturara at 
and received intermittent artillery fire. Strong outposts 23 30. Patrols wete sent into town to contact .the Pijrst 
were established on Hills 505, 601 and 752. During Battalion. Company V moved up to join the battalion, 
the night the Third Baralkm was ordered to send, at Forwatd elements of the First Ba ttahtm entered San 
daylight, a reinforced platoon to Hilt 1.2 1 3 to assist the Stefano at 0130, 29 September, and reported the town 
First Battalion platoun Engaged in the fight there The clear, At 0700 some of the battalion was i ceased on 
First Battalion. j&fh Infetttty,. was deracbed from Sey- slopes east of the fjWn but the bulk o| the. baualtOh 
enth fnfantrv eottfraFflimag the day. scattered: irom Volturara to San Stela tier. 1 he men 

During the night of 2fv27 September a heavy rain ^ *** had not eaten for twenty. four 

preceded by an .ielect/Kal >o>rrn qf .jsfoun ding' intensity 

' washed our many of «,h* mountain bridges that had been .= ou ?»j., j n . U<X ii tnt. JDiv . :a Oe. u • p*>. C^n^v 
hastily constructed by engineer battalions, The supply ''■HM-a&tfdtd rb<* stow Medal. 
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hours. Many had straggled behind during the advance 
over the rugged terrain. During the morning the First 
Battalion outposted San Stefano with one reinforced 
platoon and concealed the rest of the troops in a bivouac 
area east of the town. Patrols were sent to Potito, Atri- 
paldi and Cesmali. During its advance the First Battalion 
contacted twenty paratroopers of the 509th Parachute 
Battalion forces which had been dropped behind enemy 
lines nearly two weeks previous. They told how the 
Germans had been withdrawing methodically to the 
north bank of the Volturno River. The First Battalion 
had sustained only two casualties during its advance but 
the troops were greatly fatigued by their march over the 
mountainous terrain. 

The Third Battalion also experienced a most difficult 
time with the terrain but succeeded in crossing Highway 
7, seized Hill 922 and advanced to the west toward Salza. 
In addition to the difficult terrain the Blue Battalion 7 en- 



the 15th Infantry. Defensive positions around Avellino 
were secured as the enemy commenced shelling the troops 
with artillery. 

THIRD BATTALION PROTECTS DIVISION 
RIGHT FLANK TO MONTESARCHIO 

On 1 October 1943 the battalions were engaged only 
in patrolling action and the Regimental Command Post 
moved to Atripaldi. The First Battalion sent a patrol 
to Montefredan and found the town occupied by fifty 
to seventy-five Germans. The Second Battalion patrolled 
Highway 7 to the west and found booby traps along 
the way. Reports were received of an estimated German 
squad withdrawing to the west, killing all animals as 
it went. A White Battalion patrol moved to Ospedalelto 
without enemy contact. Blue Battalion patrols reported 




countered heavy enemy machine gun, mortar and artillery 
fire. The battalion was held up by the enemy fire in the 
morning of 29 September north of Highway 7. Enemy 
armored cars on the highway, which makes several sharp 
bends, fired on the Blue Battalion troops. Company 
“L” maneuvered and at 1435 was on the high ground 
north of Salza breaking the enemy resistance. Third 
Battalion troops controlled Salza at 1545 and pushed on 
for Parolise which was seized by nightfall. 

The Second Battalion which had trailed the First Bat- 
talion to San Stefano passed through the Red Battalion 
and moved north, seizing Sorbo, then moved west along 
the left of Highway 7. On 30 September the Second 
Battalion on the left of Highway 7 and the Third Bat- 
talion on the right advanced toward Avellino. Potito 
was overrun and at 0415 the battalions were closing in 
on Atripaldi. At 0800 the Third Battalion was ordered 
to swing north and seize the high ground north of 
Avellino. At 0900 the Blue Battalion left Atripaldi and 
the White Battalion, followed by the First, pushed down 
Highway 7 and into Avellino. the Third Division objec- 
tive. at 1021 against no opposition. The Germans had 
withdrawn in the night. The First Battalion then sent a 
reinforced platoon north to seize Candida and a patrol 
to Manocalzati. Another patrol went south and contacted 



three bridges blown and found a castle which was heavily 
booby trapped. 

The 30th Infantry continued the advance to the 
northwest through the Campanian Apennines at day- 
light 2 October, a comparatively easy task as the enemy 
was falling back rapidly to the natural barrier offered by 
the Volturno River. 

The Third Battalion was recommitted 2 October to 
protect the Division’s right and advance between the 
34th Infantry Division on the right and the 30th In- 
fantry on the left. The battalion advanced through 
Grottolella and toward Altavilla. As the 30th Infantry 
shelled the Blue Battalion’s original objective the troops 
held up on Monte Toro. Messages were sent to the 30th 
Infantry reminding them of the Third Battalion’s plans 
and directing them to cease firing on the objective. Early 
3 October the Third Battalion occupied Altavilla then 



The First Battalion was called the ' Red’' Battalion, the Second 
Battalion the ' White’' Battalion and the Third Battalion the 
"Blue” Battalion. Later in the history the 7th Infantry com- 
panies are also referred to sometimes by their code names, i. e.. 
Company “A” as "Able” Company, Company ”B” as "Baker” 
Company, Company ”C" as "Charlie” Company, etc. 
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swung west to Roccabascerana. Contact was maintained 
with the adjacent units. Several blown bridges were 
encountered and small skirmishes occurred. Monte Col- 
onna was occupied at 1730. The Third Battalion had 
been constantly on the move since the night of 1 October 
and movement was continued in the night of 3-4 Oc- 
tober 1943. A torrential storm raged during the night 
and made movement across country all the more difficult. 
At dawn 4 October first contact with enemy in sizeable 
numbers was established. At the base of the mountains 
east of Montesarchio casualties were sustained by the 
Third Battalion caused by fire from enemy tanks and 
flakwagons. Enemy troops occupied Montesarchio and 
were supported by three tanks and two flakwagons. The 
Third Battalion succeeded in occupying its objective 
northeast of Montesarchio. As the 30th Infantry ap- 
proached, and Third Battalion, Seventh Infantry patrols 
entered Montesarchio, the enemy withdrew. The only 
escape route for the enemy was taken under artillery fire 
directed by the Seventh Infantry Third Battalion. The 
enemy was compelled to abandon two tanks. The 30th 
Infantry then occupied Montesarchio. 



Late in the day of 4 October the Third Battalion 
moved into Montesarchio and relieved the 30th Infantry. 
The next day the remainder of the Regiment moved by 
reinforced transportation from Atripaldi to the vicinity 
of Montesarchio where at 1300 the dispersed truck col- 
umn was bombed and strafed by a group of enemy planes 
which caused several casualties and destroyed two trucks. 
During the night of 5-6 October the Regiment moved to 
a concealed assembly area in the vicinity of Centurano 
just east of Caserta. Tents were again pitched with the 
Regiment greatly dispersed and each man digging-in for 
individual protection. Kitchen and baggage trains joined 
the Regiment. Though it still rained steadily the soldiers 
now had their pup tents and blankets. Clean uniforms, 
field jackets and raincoats made the wet weather more 
tolerable. New men joined the companies to replace those 
lost in action up from Montecorvino. 

During the period 6-12 October reconnaissance for 
crossing the Volturno River was carried out by the Regi- 
ment as other troops of the American VI Corps and 
British X Corps got into position to commence the second 
phase of the first Italian campaign. 




CHAPTER II 

The Crossing of the Volturno 



From 3 September to 6 October 1943 the British 
Eighth and American Fifth Armies had seized the heel 
and toe of the Italian boot and advanced up the ankle to 
a line “across the peninsula running south from Torre 
Petacciato on the Adriatic Sea for some sixty-five miles, 
then west to a point on the Tyrrhenian Sea just south of 
the Volturno. Along this line of rivers and mountains 
the Germans clearly intended to make a stubborn stand, 
hoping to delay, perhaps to stop, the northward ad- 
vance. 8 

Prior to 6 October 1943 the American Fifth Army 
under the command of Lieutenant General Mark W. 
Clark had been instructed “to cross the Volturno River 
and drive the enemy some thirty miles northward into 
the mountains which extend from Sessa Aurunca. near 
the Tyrrhenian Coast, through Venafro to Isernia, the 
point of junction with the British Eighth Army/’ 9 “In 
reaching the Volturno. the American VI Corps had made 



its way through difficult terrain. The main advance had 
been made by the 3rd Infantry Division, which had 
advanced along the axis Cancello-Maddaloni and was in 
the mountains above Caserta.” 10 

Following the successful establishment of the Salerno 
beach-head by the American Fifth Army, troops of Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring’s German Tenth Army con- 
sisting of the 3rd and 15th Panzer Grenadier Divisions, 
the Herman Goering Division and elements of the 26th 
Panzer Division had fought delaying actions in terrain 
and weather which gave them many advantages though 
they were outnumbered by the Allies. 



s 'From the Volturno to the Winter Line", Military Intelligence 
Div., U. S. War Dept.. Wash.. D. C.. 11 Dec. '44, pp. 1-2. 

9 Ibid., pp 2-5. 

10 "Road to Rome”, HQ. U. S. 5th Army, p 1 1. 
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On 7 October Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 
issued his orders for the attack on the Volturno. The 
American VI Corps, with three of the finest battle tested 
Divisions in the United States Army, the 3rd, 34th 
and 45th Infantry Divisions, was instructed to force a 
crossing of the river on the night of 9-10 October 1943 
in the vicinity of the Triflisco Gap and drive along the 
ridge line running northwest from Triflisco, in the direc- 
tion of Teano. The British 10th Corps was to attack 
the next night. Major General John P. Lucas of the VI 
Corps planned to assault with the 3rd and 34th Infantry 
Divisions. 




On the afternoon of 8 October 1843 Major General 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., commanding the Third Infantry 
Division, held a meeting of his regimental commanders 
and outlined his plan of attack for the division forces. 
He selected the Seventh Infantry to make the main effort 
for the division and to be accompanied in the attack by 
the 15th Infantry. Careful studies of the obstacles 
presented by the river and the enemy, and of the terrain, 
were made by the commander. His appreciation of the 
situation and his plans for the attack have been described 
in a study prepared by the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department as follows: 

The critical terrain feature in the Third Division zone was 
the ridge line running northwest from Triflisco. The ridge is 
actually an extension of Mount Tifata broken by the narrow 
gap formed by the Volturno River in forcing its way through 
the mountains to the coastal plain. The gap is so narrow that 
troops of the First Battalion, 15th Infantry, dug-in on the 
northern slopes of Mount Tifata. were exchanging small-arms 
fire with enemy troops bidden in the stone quarries and olive 
orchards on the north side of the gap. As long as the enemy 
held the ridge line, he would be in position to dominate the 
valley lying to the east and to command the best site for a bridge 
in the Third Division zone. Highway 87, running northwest 
from Caserta along the east and north sides of Mount Tifata. 
crosses the river within the Triflisco Gap and then cuts east 
across the valley toward Caiazzo. The natural site for the 



engineers to build a bridge for heavy vehicles was somewhere 
within the gap where the road parallels the river on both sides. 

Of almost equal importance with the Triflisco ridge was the 
hill mass to the east, Mount Majulo and Mount Caruso. It 
overlooks the Volturno Valley stretching two miles south of the 
river and dominates the narrow valley leading northwest along 
the Third Division's axis of advance. Just north of the river 
on the Division’s right flank are two smaller hills. Mount 
Monticello and Mount Mesarinolo. Rising from the level valley 
like solitary outposts, they serve to guard the approach to the 
Mount Caruso hill mass. Air photographs indicated that these 
two hills, as well as the nose of the ridge at Triflisco, were 
strongly defended by the enemy. Almost surrounded by the 
hills, the fertile valley of the lower Volturno, through which the 
river follows its winding course, presents a peaceful scene of 
cultivated fields and pink or blue farmhouses. It is a beautiful 
valley, but for the soldier trying to work his way forward 
under the fire of enemy machine guns and mortars there was 
only an occasional stone wall, sunken road, or stream bed to 
offer protection. A rapid advance into the hills overlooking the 
valley was therefore essential to the success of the Third Division 
attack. 

Aware that the enemy would be well prepared for any 
attack made across the Triflisco Gap, General Truscott planned 
to fake an attack on the left flank while making his main effort 
across the valley in the center. To effect this deception, the First 
Battalion, 15th Infantry, and the heavy weapons companies of 
the 30th Infantry were to concentrate all their available fire 
power on the enemy defenses across the gap. The demonstration 
was to start at midnight, two hours before the main assault, 
and continue for the remainder of the night. If the enemy 
showed any sign of witdhrawing. the Second Battalion, 30th 
Infantry, was to cross the river, but. until such time as the 
enemy could be cleared from the ridge line, it was to be kept 
blanketed with smoke. While the enemy was being diverted 
by the demonstration on the left, the big push was to be made 
in the center by the Seventh Infantry, under the command of 
Colonel Harry B. Sherman, crossing the river at 0200 and 
attacking through the valley with Mount Majulo as its first 
objective. Company “A" of the 751st Tank Battalion and 
Company “C”. 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, were to 
cross the river at daylight to support the Seventh Infantry 
attack. Sufficient materials were available to waterproof the 
tanks and tank destroyers of these two companies, and it was 
expected that they would be able to ford the river. On the 
division right flank, the 1 5th Infantry (less the First Battalion) , 
under the temporary command of Brigadier General William 
W. Eagles, was to attack north from Mount Castellone. Its 
first objectives were the German strongpoints on Mount Monti- 
cello and Mount Mesarinolo. Once these hills were taken, the 
Regiment was to capture the high ground above the village of 
Piana di Caiazzo, secure the division right flank, and move west 
behind the Seventh Infantry. 

The key to the strategy of the Third Division attack was 
surprise. Only the 15th Infantry had units along the front 
chosen for the division attack. The Seventh Infantry had been 
kept in its concealed bivouac area east of Caserta. and the 30th 
Infantry had been in contact with the enemy only in the area 
now assigned to the 34th Division. The strength of the 
artillery, which was to fire a massed concentration for an hour 
before the Infantry jumped off. was also unknown to the 
enemy. Instructions were issued on 9 October that the artillery 
was to fire each morning for an hour but that not more than 
half of the guns were to be used. Every effort was being made 
to keep the enemy from knowing where the blow would fall 
and the amount of punch behind the blow. Once the attack was 
started, however, there was to be no pause. As General Truscott 
expressed it to his officers. "This is undoubtedly going to be 
our first real battle — we must have the men imbued with the 
idea that they have to get to their objective and they won’t 
stop.” 11 

The 30th Infantry Regiment, 34th Infantry Division 
which had been in VI Corps reserve, and the British 
10th Corps needed more time than what was allotted 
them to effect reliefs and shift troops for the attack. 
Difficulties of rain, mud and poor roads slowed the work 
considerably. Therefore General Clark postponed the 
attack to the night of 12-13 October. 

The Seventh Infantry took advantage of the delay 
and continued reconnaissance of the river and terrain. Air 
photos were valuable in making the studies but invalu- 
able information was secured by the reconnaissance 

11 "From the Volturno to the Winter Line", pp 13-16. 
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patrols which operated nightly. Each night the Regi- 
mental Intelligence and Reconnaissance Platoon and re- 
connaissance groups from each of the battalions recon- 
noitered for possible routes and crossing sites. Not all 
patrols were successful. The night of 8-9 October both 
First and Second Battalion patrols were fired on by 
enemy machine guns and mortars. The Second Battalion 
patrol succeeded in crossing the river and returning. The 
Intelligence and Reconnaissance Platoon and the battal- 
ions established observation posts. The First Battalion 
O-P was fired on by enemy artillery on the 10th and 
two men were killed and two more wounded. 

Patrols were unsuccessful in their attempts to cross the 
river the night of the 10th and 11th. Blue Battalion 
patrols attempted at three different places and failed each 
time, encountering enemy machine gun fire and one large 
enemy patrol, which had crossed to our side of the river. 
The enemy patrol fired machine pistols and flares at the 
Third Battalion patrol. A Second Battalion patrol 



reached the river but did not cross when enemy fired 
on it with pistols and grenades. Red Battalion patrols 
encountered no enemy that night but failed to cross. 
American artillery caused one casualty among our troops. 

The following night both Red and White Battalion 
patrols completed crossing missions assigned to them, 
finding the current swift, water chest deep, and steep 
firm banks with brush on the far side. A patrol from 
the Second Battalion which went out that night may 
be described as typical of the many others which probed 
the river for crossing points. 

After reaching the river a short distance up stream from the 
hairpin -shaped loop in the center of the Division /one, the men 
waded out into the dark, swirling stream. Although the w r ater 
was not over chest deep, the current was very swift, and the 
men found it impossible to get rope across. The bank on the 
south side was sloping. The bank on the north side was ten 
feet high, straight up. and lined with bushes and trees. Moving 
downstream to the bend in the river just below the hairpin 
loop, the patrol again waded out into the river. Before the 
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men were across, enemy troops on the far bank opened fire. 
One man fell. The patrol succeeded in getting back to the south 
bank, and a fire fight ensued between our machine guns and 
enemy machine guns and mortars located on both sides of the 
hairpin loop. Nevertheless, the bend in the river appeared to be 
a good place to cross since vehicle tracks leading to the water 
suggested that the enemy had once operated a ferry or a raft 
there. Although two possible crossing points had been tested, 
the patrol moved farther down the stream and made yet a 
third effort to cross. The patrol report states simply that “one 
man was across when fired on point-blank. He did not return 
but crossing by wading is possible." Seven members of the 
patrol were casualties, including three missing in action. 

The men who patrolled were the real heroes of the Voltumo 
crossings: men who waded alone across a flood-swollen river 
two hundred feet wide, never knowing when they might sink 
over their heads in the icy water or when the crack of an enemy 
rifle would spell sudden death: men who had to lie helpless 
and shivering on a muddy bank and watch a comrade be shot as 
he struggled with the current and who could then themselves 
move downstream and wade out into the river. It was grim 
work, but for every man who lost his life searching for cross- 
ing points and probing the enemy defenses the lives of hundreds 
of other men were saved when whole battalions had to fight 
their way across the river. 12 

Private First Class Russell E. Brannon and Private 
Olegario L. Valenzuela of Company “E" had to swim 
the Volturno to search for a suitable crossing site. The 
two soldiers made two crossings and on the second cross- 
ing were challenged and fired upon. Private Valenzuela 
escaped and returned but Private First Class Brannon 
was either killed or captured. 13 

Back in the bivouac area the battalions were busy 
assembling their equipment and making final plans as 
supporting engineers also gathered boats and bridging 
material. Company "C’\ 84th Chemical Battalion, Com- 
pany “A”, 751st Tank Battalion, and Company “CT 
601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, were attached to the 
Regiment to support the operations and also made 
preparations. 

The night of 12-13 October 1943 found the Seventh 
Infantry ready to make the main assault for the Third 
Division once more. Colonel Sherman had a trio of 
veterans to command the rifle battalions. Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank M. Izenour, Major Everett W. Duvall 
and Lieutenant Colonel John A. Heintges commanded 
the Red, White and Blue or First, Second and Third 
Battalions respectively. In the assault across the Volturno 
and in the drive to the heights of Mignano each was to 
display outstanding leadership. 

On the north side of the Volturno German troops of 
Field Marshal Kesselring were waiting for the impending 
battle. While the Seventh Infantry had reconnoitered and 
made ready, and other troops in the Fifth Army had 
swung into position the enemy had worked hard at lay- 
ing mines, digging gun pits, and organizing systems of 
machine gun emplacements to cover the river banks with 
interlocking bands of fire. Enemy artillery was ready to 
go into action. The enemy knew an attack was impend- 
ing. It was no secret but the enemy did not know the 
exact time or in what places the attack would come. The 
Fifth Army had numerical superiority but the German 
Tenth Army had defensive advantages behind a swollen 
raging river. 

The postponement of the attack had enabled the Fifth 
Army to plan a coordinated assault by the American VI 
and the British 10th Corps, each with three divisions 
(see Map No. 19). While the 3d and 34th Infantry 
Divisions were to attack across the Volturno the 45th 
Infantry Division on the right flank was to attack enemy 
defenses down the Calore River Valley toward the Vol- 
turno. In the British 10th Corps zone the assault was 
to be made with one brigade (equivalent to a U. S. 
Regiment) of the 56th (London) Division attacking 
on the Corps right flank at Capua, one brigade of the 
Seventh Armoured Division in the center at Grazzanise. 



and two brigades of the 46th Division on the left at 
Cancello. An amphibious tank landing with tanks 
loaded on LCTs was to be made north of the river 
mouth. 14 

7th INFANTRY CROSSES THE VOLTURNO 
BREAKTHROUGH AT THE HAIRPIN LOOP 

Like many big Infantry operations, the assault across 
the Volturno was initiated at night. At 0200 on 13 
October the riflemen started out to wrest the west bank 
of the river from the enemy's control. Many there were 
who were not destined to see the light of the next day. 
The Military Intelligence Division study described the 
Seventh Infantry crossing as follows: 

On the evening of 12 October 1943 as darkness settled over 
the Volturno a full moon rose, lighting up the sharp peak of 
Mount Tifata and spreading an eerie glow over the open fields 
in the valley. At midnight the uneasy silence which had settled 
over the Voltumo Valley on the Third Division sector changed 
suddenly to an inferno of fire and noise. All along the northern 
slope of Mount Tifata within the Triflisco Gap, rifles and 
machine guns spouted lead at German positions across the 
river, and exploding mortar shells covered the slope with puffs 
of smoke. With the assistance of all the heavy weapons 
companies of the 30th Infantry, the First Battalion, 15th 
Infantry, dug in just south of Highway 87, was "demonstrating 
vigorously" on the Third Division left flank. An hour later, 
at 0100, the Third Division artillery opened fire against the 
north bank of the river. The targets were enemy machine gun 
and mortar positions which had been spotted during the days 
of preparation. For an hour shells plowed up the dirt and 
crashed into farmhouses all along the division front. Then, at 
0155, smoke shells were mixed with the high explosives to 
screen the crossing areas. Five minutes later the Infantry began 
the attack against the German river line. 

The Seventh Infantry which was spearheading the Third 
Division attack crossed the river at the hairpin loop: the First 
Battalion crossing just down stream from the loop, the Second 
and Third Battalions crossing upstream from the loop. At 
midnight, when the diversion on the left commenced, the First 
and Third Battalions were occupying a forward assembly area 
concealed in a deep gully on the eastern slope of Mount Tifata. 
The Second Battalipn and the Regimental Command Post were 
on the east side of Mount San Leucio hidden along a dirt trail 
which the 1 0th Engineer Battalion had improved to get the 
tanks and tank destroyers down into the valley. 

The First Battalion started pulling out of their assembly 
areas at 0045, the men carrying their guide ropes, rubber 
pontoons, and improvised rafts. Off in the distance, looming 
out of the misty, smoke-wreathed valley, was the rocky mass 
of Mount Majulo (Hill 502), their objective. Slogging across 
the muddy, plowed fields, they reached the river bank. While 
carrying parties struggled to get the boats and heavy rafts 
down the slippery bank to the water’s edge, assault parties 
waded and swam the bitter-cold, rushing stream to anchor guide 
ropes on the far bank. Tracer bullets from enemy machine guns 
formed a criss-cross pattern of red flashes over the heads of the 
men as they worked feverishly to shuttle boats and rafts across. 

Crossing by boats on a narrow front, the First Battalion 
encountered many difficulties. Many of the trees used for 
anchoring the guide ropes pulled out. The improvised rafts 
broke up. one bv one. in the swift current: and the engineer 
party from the First Battalion, 39th Engineers, had trouble 
in keeping the rubber boats from drifting downstream. Fortun- 
ately for this operation, the enemy bank was higher than the 
south bank, and in the darkness and smoke the enemy machine 
gunners fired too high to hit the men as they crossed the open 
fields to the river. Dawn was breaking before all the men had 
crossed. With the morning light the accuracy of enemy fire 
improved. Shells began landing all along the river line, and the 
last boat to pull away from the south bank was the target 
for a direct hit. 

As fast as the men crossed the river, they gathered along a 
sandbar under the cover of the north bank and then moved 
upstream in column, clinging to the river bank for protection 
against the enemy machine guns. One man was killed by a 

12 Ibid., pp 17-18. 

18 GO No. 83, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 5 Nov. ’43. Pfc. Brannon (miss- 
ing in action) and Pvt. Valenzuela were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 

1 1 "From the Volturno to the Winter Line", p 25 . 
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mine. Several other men stepped on mines which threw up 
small geysers of sand and mud without doing any damage. 
The artillery fire was more serious. Shells splashing into the 
river hit a number of men as they worked their way along 
the bank to the point where a small stream enters the river 
on the west side of the loop. Here they left the river and 
deployed across the field south of Highway 87. 

While the First Battalion was crossing on the west side of 
loop, the Second Battalion, followed by the Third Battalion, 
crossed on the east side of the loop. The men waded the river 
holding their rifles over their heads with one hand and clinging 
tightly to the guide ropes with the other to keep from being 
swept off their feet by the current. Scrambling up the muddy 
bank, they went after the enemy machine gunners. In the 
darkness and confusion of the crossing it was not easy to 
locate every machine gun nest. Enemy snipers were still firing 
along the river until late in the morning. Without waiting to 
mop up these pockets of resistance, the Second and Third 
Battalions pushed on across the valley toward Mount Majulo, 
following the general line of the stream which flows south to 
enter the river at the north end of the loop. By 0800 the 
forward elements of the Second Battalion had almost reached 
the mountain, and the Third Battalion, under heavy artillery 
fire, was working slowly across the fields behind it. 15 

Just after crossing the river Staff Sergeant Raymond 
L. Oliver of Company “C” led his eight-man squad 
four hundred yards along the river towards an enemy 
machine gun that was temporarily stopping the com- 
pany’s advance with withering fire. When an enemy 
threw a hand grenade that wounded two men, Staff Ser- 
geant Oliver charged and killed him with fire from his 



eluding an officer. Elimination of this obstacle enabled 
the company to advance. 16 

At about 0230 hours on 13 October 1943 Sergeant 
Bennie L. Guffey of Company “C”, while leading his 
squad in the assault on the enemy 'side of the Volturno 
River, stepped on a mine in the dark and from the result- 
ing explosion suffered four wounds. He refused to go to 
the rear for medical aid and continued to lead his squad. 
As the attack progressed his platoon leader, Second Lieu- 
tenant Jack M. Tatum, was killed by enemy machine 
gun fire and Sergeant Guffey immediately braved this 
murderous fire, which was coupled with withering mor- 
tar fire, to assure himself that each man of the platoon 
had suitable cover. Sergeant Guffey, suffering greatly 
from his wounds, continued the attack until he was again 
wounded, this time severely, by enemy shellfire. Still 
refusing to be evacuated he rallied the remainder of his 
squad who were not wounded, yelling, “Come on men, 
we’ve still got a machine gun to knock out up there.” His 
men followed but Sergeant Guffey’s wounds would not 
allow him to go further. By then our own artillery 
prevented further progress, but a gallant attempt at con- 
tinuance was made by Sergeant Guffey before he fell 
exhausted from his many wounds and finally was evacu- 
ated. For his extraordinary heroism he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 17 




carbine. He then led the squad to within fifty yards of 
the enemy gun, and directed his men in a twenty minute 
soldier suddenly arose from a concealed position and 
fire-fight which knocked out the gun, wounding two of 
the enemy, and enabled the capture of three others in- 



is Ibid., pp 26-31 . 

10 GO No. 175, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 8 Aug. ’44. S/Sgt. Oliver was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

17 For authority see GO 48 Hqrs. Fifth Army 24 March 1944. Sgt. 
Guffey officially was transferred from the 7th Infantry on 1 8 
Oct. 1943. 
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Second Lieutenant Murlan F. Smith of Anti-Tank 
Company led a group of fifty men to assist the First 
Battalion in crossing the Volturno river. Corporal Wil- 
liam C. Foley, who was killed by enemy machine gun 
fire, Private First Ckss Francis C. Sereno and Second 
Lieutenant Smith performed gallantly while under 
enemy fire to stretch ropes across the river, secure broken 
cables and rafts, transport heavy weapons and other 
equipment across the Volturno, directing isolated groups 
to cover and rendering assistance to wounded riflemen. 18 

At 0500 Major John A. Elterich of Headquarters 
Second Battalion plunged into the Volturno in an effort 
to find a suitable exit for the Heavy Weapons and Head- 
quarters Companies of the Second Battalion. The com- 
panies burdened with their heavy equipment were unable 
to leave the stream at the point used by the rifle troops 
because of the steep, vine-tangled banks, and were being 
subjected to enemy machine gun fire as they jammed 
together in the water. Despite the close range machine 
gun fire which wounded twenty of the men and struck 
the water all around him, Major Elterich led the men 
to a more accessible path up the bank. 19 

After crossing the river the platoon of Company “H“ 
to which Private First Class Eugene T. Muskey be- 
longed was caught in an artillery concentration and was 
also being fired on by enemy tanks. A member of the 




platoon was severely hit and dazed, and although losing 
large amounts of blood from his wound, got up and was 
running around, exposing himself to more artillery and 
tank fire. Private First Class Muskey left his place of 
cover and ran approximately forty yards through an 
enemy artillery impact area, caught the injured soldier 
who had by this time lost consciousness, bandaged his 
wounds and carried him to a place of safety. 20 

While enemy machine gun fire inflicted casualties on 
his platoon and threatened the remaining elements cross- 
ing the Volturno, Sergeant Stanley R. Dombrowski of 
Company “K” led his squad into the enemy lines and 
delivered a bold assault on the flank of the enemy posi- 
tions. Though wounded severely by an enemy rifle gren- 
ade. he continued the attack, hurling grenades and direct- 



ing his men until the position had been taken, the enemy 
gunner killed and the weapon destroyed. 21 

While leading another flank patrol, Sergeant Arne J. 
Holst’s squad, also of Company “K'\ came under heavy 
flanking fire from an enemy machine gun position. Ser- 
geant Holst directed his squad into firing positions, and 
though wounded as a result of the action, personally 
directed the fire of grenadiers sent to his support, refusing 
medical attention until the enemy position had been 
overcome. 22 

Just after Company “K” had crossed the river the 
squad leader of Private John R. Archabal's squad fell 
wounded and enemy fire disorganized the remainder of 
the squad. Realizing the situation Private Archabal, al- 
though only a few days in combat, assumed command, 
reorganized the squad and continued the attack on the 
enemy position. He inspired the men by his courage and 
initiative under fire. In subsequent action he was killed. 22 

About fifty members of Company “I" were attacked 
by eight enemy tanks shortly after the river was crossed 
and eleven men were wounded by the attack. Private 
First Class Lenny A. Macklin crossed seventy-five yards 
of open terrain which was being swept by the tank fire 
to render aid to the wounded. Under the heavy fire he 
personally administered aid to many men and helped 
evacuate five of the more seriously wounded. 22 

Captain Glenn E. Rathbun left the security of his 
observation post and went to the aid of the trapped 
group. Running and crawling four hundred yards across 
the open and flat field Captain Rathbun made his way 
through the aimed tank and machine gun fire to reach 
the isolated group. Crawling from one man to the next 
he directed each to where the battalion was reorganizing. 
During his search for the troops Captain Rathbun was 
directly fired at by a tank only fifty yards away and two 
machine guns one hundred fifty yards distant. 23 

Daylight improved the accuracy of the enemy machine 
gun, rifle, mortar and artillery fire but it “also enabled 
Third Division observers to call for artillery fire on 
enemy guns and tanks in the valley. Tank destroyers of 
the 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, firing from dug-in 
positions in the valley below Mount San Leucio, added 
the deadly fire of their high velocity shells. Bull dozers 
sought to break down the river banks so that tanks of 
the 751st Tank Battalion could cross to support the 
Infantrymen but heavy enemy fire from 150mm guns, 
or heavier, and machine guns drove the bull dozers back 
from the river. At 0730 a radio message was received at 
the Regimental Command Post from the 751st Tank 
Battalion which said that thirty-three enemy tanks were 
forming by some houses at the base of one of the hills. 
First Battalion skirmish lines moved north toward the 
railroad. When they were severely shelled by enemy 
artillery and tanks, the advance slowed as the enemy 
counter-attacked with Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank M. Izenour moved forward with the artillery 
falling all around him and drew machine gun fire upon 
himself. Though he was directly fired on by enemy rifle - 

is GOs No. 84 and 131, HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 11 Nov. '43 and 27 
June '44. Cpl. Foley (posthumously) , 1 Lt. Smith and Pfc. 
Sereno were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

19 GO No. 91, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 13 May '44. Maj. Elterich was 
awarded an Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal. 

GO No. 106, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 21 Dec. '43. Pfc. Muskey was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

21 GO No. 84. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 11 Nov. '43. Sgt. Dombrowski 
was awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

22 GO No. 84, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 11 Nov. ’43. Pvt. Archabal 
(posthumously), Sgt. Holst and Pfc. Macklin were each awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

23 GO No. 108. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 9 June '44. Capt. Rathbun was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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men and automatic weapons, he continued to expose 
himself to command better the situation and skillfully to 
maneuver flanking fire on the enemy, breaking up their 
counter-attack and inflicting heavy damage. His actions 
were an inspiration to all men and his exceptional com- 
mand made possible a successful assault. 24 

Private First Class Ernest Snead of Company “C” 
noted a wounded man lying exposed to the enemy fire 
sweeping the valley. Of his own volition he made his 
way from a position of cover to the side of the wounded 
soldier, in full view of the enemy, and dug a slit trench 
for the man’s protection until he could be reached by 
aid men. 24 



had been halted and broken up, before this however, by 
the gallant Infantrymen, artillery and tank destroyer fire. 
Cannon Company was credited with having knocked out 
two enemy tanks and the artillery three, as well as some 
machine gun nests. 

As Major Everett W. Duvall’s troops of the Second 
Battalion occupied Mount Majulo the Third Battalion 
of Lieutenant Colonel John A. Heintges was in serious 
trouble throughout the afternoon. At 1620 the tanks 
and tank destroyers had not reached the battalion and 
the following message was sent to the Regimental Com- 
mand Post: “Our tanks and TDs no earthly use to me. 
Do not know their location. M-4s open up on Battalion 




Orders were sent to the First Battalion by radio to 
reorganize and hold its ground to protect the Regiment’s 
left flank until the tanks and tank destroyers could cross 
the river and render direct support. At this time the Blue 
Battalion received fire from eight enemy tanks and 
numerous enemy machine guns and requested tank 
destroyers. 

Men of “Company A”, 10th Engineer Battalion, 
worked heroically. Using picks and shovels they tore 
down the river bank, at a site below the goose neck, 
sufficiently enough to allow the tanks to move to the 
water's edge without tipping over and to cross the river. 
At 1240 fifteen tanks and three tank destroyers of the 
supporting companies were across the river and moved to 
the support of the rifle battalions. The counter-attacks 



whenever movement begins. Our own artillery, Cannon 
or tank fire falling in our area 23 5 860. ” 25 

The enemy launched several counter-attacks against 
the positions which had been captured by Company 
“K'\ 

Private First Class Arthur J. Hulsey of Company “K“ 
was on an outpost while his unit was being reorganized. 
He observed and intercepted an enemy counter-attack. 
After sending back a man with word to the unit, he 
opened fire with his Browning Automatic Rifle causing 



24 GOs No. 106 and 95, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 21 Dec. '43 and 13 
Dec. ’44. Lt. Col. Izenour and Pfc. Snead were each awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

25 Unit Journal, 7th Infantry HQ. 13 Oct. '43. 
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many enemy casualties. Although the machine pistol, 
grenade, mortar and artillery fire was of such intensity 



machine gun and tank fire and made no headway. Lieu 
Taggart was wounded during the action, 
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that it drove back several adjacent outposts. Private First Throughout the night of H-H October the enemy 
Class Hulsey refused to withdraw, thereby allowing his tanks, machine guns and artillery continued to hammer 
unit time to move in and repel the enemy attack. 26 at the Blue Battalion forces. 

From a forward observation post which was under 

enemy machine pistol fire, First Lieutenant Frank Per- ACTION ON THE RIGHT AND LEFT 

ruzel, commanding Company “K", directed his mortar Qp xhE SEVENTH INFANTRY 

section’s advance. He led his men in a skillful employment 

of rifles, machine guns, mortars and grenades. By personal On the right of the Seventh Infantry two battalions 
example under an enemy artillery and mortar barrage, of ths l3th Infantry succe&srfii.Hy crossed the Volturno 
his under-strength company was greatly encouraged to 





knocked out a machine gun . ^bad and mfiitted several 
casual ties, aropng them the section sergeant Second Lieu - 
tenant Neville without fry&ommx V ' hesitation; . dashed 
twenty -five yards across an open field in full view of the 
ensmy to drag the wounded sergeant into- the cover of 
3 nearby shell hole while enemy machine gun bullets were 
striking three to five feet from him. He then directed, a 
heavy covering fire of rifles and machine! guns he 

dragged the helpless soldier back across the open field. 
Ip subsequent action Second Lieutenant Neville was 
wounded and later died.- 7 

Lieutenant Colonel Roy E, Moore, Regimental Execu- 
tive Officer, accompanied by Second Lieutenant John D. 
Foulk, went forward from the Command Post during 
daylight to recoil no ire r. He used a route within the field 
of fire of two enemy machine guns that were already 
crossfiring at a party forward about two hundred yards. 
When he was two hundred yards Li# ; 
river, the same machine gun. fire was aimed inset ly at 
him but he continued to .go forward, tint il: ^ h< located the, 
exact position of the two guns and brtmght a 
gun to bear on the enemy positions, knocked out the guuu 
and made possible safer crossings for the Rirgipieht In 
early evening the Regimental Command Post displaced 
forward. 

Company * ' L' com m anded by First Lieu te p a n t Don 
aid G Taggart, maneuvered. during the night reward the 
Blue Battalion's ohjce.tivits . but etiepuntcyed enemy 



Lt. Gen Murk W. Clark Commanain^ General U. S. 5 th Arnjy, 
congratulated the if Cotior» Bafes^* after their rucmsful rrossitfg of 
Yoltamo River in Inly. 



against strong opposition . captu red Mount Monticello, 
Mourn Mesarinolo and Piatt* di C^bntm and drove on 
fin* Moun* Caruso; Ott rhe right of the I 5th Infantry 



w GOs No. d4 and $5, HQ. In tapDi* YV'J&% 15 N*v *4} 
l Lt. Perruret -S.gr. C*fmc»r, Cpf Beso-ndav. Pic, ilji-.-r.v and Pic 
Wood i.Kh the Silver - Star 

27 GO No* I 13 . HQ, ?.d T of. Di * ... $$ Dec ’4 3 j s; T ' Lt. NevUk wfai 
thtf Silver Star Mesial, ’ ‘ !V 

™ GO No. U). HQ, Id bf Oh., 28 t3ec '4*. }, ; t>A Mwr, 

was awarded the Silver Star 
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two regiments of the 34th Infantry Division had pressed 
forward and won a bridgehead across the river. 

On the immediate left of the Regiment the situation 
was not so good. The British 56th Division had failed 
to effect a crossing of the Volturno at Capua and suffered 
heavy casualties. Thus the area west of the Triflisco ridge 
was not cleared that day and the Seventh Infantry re- 
ceived the full shock of enemy pressure to the Third 
Division’s left flank. The Second Battalion of the 30th 
Infantry attempted in early afternoon to cross at the 
Triflisco Gap and succeeded in getting two platoons of 
one company across. A hail of machine gun fire was en- 
countered and the platoons withdrew across the river. 
A second attempt, following artillery and mortar prepa- 
rations, failed, when the 30th Infantry troops reached 
the river only to be pinned down by the deadly enemy 
fire which inflicted severe casualties. At the mouth of the 
Volturno the attack of the British 46th Division was a 
great success. Two squadrons of Sherman Tanks com- 
pleted their amphibious landing just north of the river 
mouth and assault battalions successfully crossed the 
river. In the center the 7th Armored Division met 
determined opposition and had to make three attempts 
before securing a small foothold on the north bank. 29 

Though the enemy continued to harass troops of the 
Seventh Infantry throughout the night, no more attempts 
were made to drive back the “Cotton Balermen” who 
had driven forward so swiftly and relentlessly, giving 
the enemy no opportunity to reorganize his shattered 
defenses. Recognising the superb work of the Regiment, 



Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark called Colonel Sher- 
man by phone, and through him, commended and con- 
gratulated each member of the Regiment. “The cold 
water-soaked men on the brush-covered slopes of Mount 
Majulo deserved to be congratulated. In one day’s fight- 
ing they had crossed the Volturno and had won the 
commanding height, Mount Majulo (Hill 502) in the 
center of the Third Division front.” 30 

Severe losses were suffered by the Regiment on 13 
October 1943. Forty-one members were killed and 
ninety-six wounded in action. Five were taken prisoners 
by the enemy and three had become missing in action. 

While the battalions had battled forward to their 
objectives Company “A” of the 10th Engineer Battalion 
constructed a jeep bridge across the river, at the bend just 
below the hairpin loop. Harassed initially by enemy 
machine gun fire, and artillery throughout the day, the 
engineers completed the bridge at 2000 hours. Other 
engineers completed an 8-ton bridge in the 1 5th Infantry 
sector at 0100, 14 October, and during the night combat 
vehicles of the Regiment and Company “C”, 84th Chem- 
ical Battalion, crossed by the two bridges. 

During the night the 30th Infantry troops and the 
remaining battalion of the 15th Infantry crossed the 
river. The 30th Infantry occupied the nose of Triflisco 
Ridge as the enemy withdrew from the knoll under the 
cover of darkness. The sweeping advance of the Seventh 
Infantry had laid the enemy left flank open and he did 
not wish to remain in that dangerous position the fol- 
lowing day. 



CHAPTER III 



From the Volturno to Mount La Difensa 



Early on 14 October Company “A”, 751st Tank 
Battalion moved north, followed by tank destroyers, to 
assist the Third Battalion, but failed to reach the bat- 
talion before it jumped off in the attack at 0930 for 
Mount Fallano, Objective 6. The Second Battalion 
moved to the north slopes of Mount Majulo and the 
Red Battalion moved up along the Pisciarello stream. 

Encountering small arms, machine gun and some 
mortar fire the Third Battalion overcame enemy resistance 
and at 1130 was on its objective. The officer command- 
ing the tanks evidently misunderstood his orders as at 
1030 he called the Regimental Command Post for a 
clarification and was told the armor was to move north 
and clear out enemy tanks in the valley. The Second 
Battalion moved over to Objective 6. 

Early in the afternoon the Regiment stood ready to 
attack to the west and capture Pontelatone as patrols were 
sent toward the town to determine the enemy situation. 

At 1530 Division Headquarters ordered the Regiment 
to advance on a new axis, along the road to Liberi, the 
initial objective, and then to Dragoni, the final objec- 
tive. Colonel Sherman chose to attack in a column of 
battalions with the Third, Second and First in order, 
with hopes of capturing Liberi by dark. 

In mid-afternoon tanks of Company “A”, 751st 
Tank Battalion, reached the Blue Battalion. Enemy tank 
concentrations were reported in Liberi and enemy troops 
were in Cisterna. 

Moving out on schedule, at 1645. the Third Battal- 
ion immediately encountered enemy resistance in the 
form of machine gun. small arms and anti-tank fire. 

Corporal Warren B. Williams, of Company “I”, 
which was leading the Third Battalion advance, moved 



his squad under enemy machine gun and anti-tank fire 
up to within fifty yards of the enemy, killing five and 
wounding two of the Germans. This brave and well 
directed action cleared the way for the company to move 
safely into position and helped assure a successful 
assault. 81 

Overcoming the resistance along the way, heavier re- 
sistance was encountered in the little stone village of 
Cisterna on the forward slopes of Mount Fallano and the 
battalion was detained in an all-night fight. Tanks and 
tank destroyers of the supporting units supported the 
attack initially and reached Cisterna. where one tank was 
knocked out by enemy artillery fire. The armor was 
forced to withdraw. 

Company “I” moved to the north nose of the hill on 
the left and Company “L” was moving to the right of 
the town with intentions of by-passing the enemy. Two 
batteries of artillery were firing on the Blue Battalion 
troops. The efforts to flank Cisterna were unsuccessful 
and at 0540. 15 October, the Third Battalion was still 
held up near Cisterna by intense artillery and machine 
gun fire. 

Private First Class Clement F. Merrill was a member 
of a forty-man group attempting to penetrate into the 
town. He advanced ahead of the group over open terrain 
that was swept by the intense enemy machine gun fire 
and he opened fire on the enemy positions. Private First 
Class Merrill knocked out one of the enemy guns but 

- y "From the Volturno to the Winter Line", pp 52-54. 

80 lbid.,p 32. 

31 GO No. 83. HQ. 3d Inf. Diw. 5 Nov. ’43. Cpl. Williams was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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was badly hit himself. On the following day he became 
missing in action. 32 

The Second Battalion moving up behind the Third 
was also shelled by the enemy and at midnight by-passed 
the Third on the left. Advance over the rugged stony 
terrain was slow during the night. At about 0430 Com- 
pany “G”, the advance guard of the White Battalion, 
suddenly encountered stiff resistance from an enemy 
strongpoint consisting of three Mark IV tanks, supported 
by entrenched machine guns, near Mount Mizzola, and 
was cut off by the by-passed machine guns. 

Sergeant Mike Hess of Company “G” quickly realized 
the situation, left his place of cover and crawled two hun- 
dred yards through the withering machine gun fire to 
aid the advance men. He located an enemy machine gun 
nest and braving its fire from an exposed position, 
knocked it out with hand grenades but he was mortally 
wounded during his act of heroism. 33 

First Sergeant Buren V. Reynolds of Company “G” 
braved the enemy fire and moved forward to take con- 
trol of the situation. Dispatching one platoon to the left 
flank, First Sergeant Reynolds personally took command 
of a squad and attacked two enemy machine gun nests 
from the right. His aggressive action in the heavy auto- 
matic fire at only fifty yards range, promptly knocked 
out the two enemy machine guns, killed two Germans, 
wounded three and caused the capture of eight others. 34 

Staff Sergeant Forrest W. Goercke of Headquarters 
Company Second Battalion was unable to fire from his 
position and moved about fifteen yards to an exposed 
firing position suitable for his rocket gun. Although 
wounded in the shoulder he stood his ground in the face 
of enemy fire and launched three rockets at an enemy 
tank, disabling it. The crew and supporting Infantry- 
men immediately fled when the tank was crippled. 35 

Closing in on the other enemy tanks and machine guns 
with bazookas and grenades, the White Battalion forces 
compelled the enemy armor to withdraw and knocked 
out more enemy weapons. Private First Class James L. 
Hale scored a direct hit on an enemy machine gun with 
a rifle grenade. He and Norman E. Raymond of Com- 
pany “H” contributed largely to the rout of the enemy. 30 

The Second Battalion pursued the enemy and knocked 
out two heavy personnel carriers. Prea was seized and the 
spearhead troops of the battalion moved rapidly up the 
road toward Liberi against small arms, machine gun 
and artillery fire, striving to catch up with the main 
enemy body. Corporal Richard H. Dana, of Second Bat- 
talion Headquarters Company, received credit for knock- 
ing out one of the enemy personnel carriers, with his 
rocket gun, and assisted in destroying the other. Immedi- 
ately an enemy tank supported by riflemen swung into 
position and opened fire on the “Cotton Baler” non- 
commissioned officer and his men. Corporal Dana crawled 
forward for twenty-five yards under direct small arms 
fire to within ten yards of the enemy tank. With the use 
of rifle and hand grenades he killed one and wounded 
several of the enemy. The remaining enemy riflemen 
sought cover in the tank. The rocket gun squad brought 
its fire to bear on the tank and caused it to withdraw. 37 

At 0930, 13 October, the First Battalion left its 
reserve positions and attacked north, by-passing the 
Third Battalion on the right, seized Strangolagalla and 
directed artillery on Sasso, where enemy tanks were re- 
ported rendezvousing. Meanwhile the enemy continued 
to shell the Blue Battalion. Lieutenant Colonel Heintges. 
though slightly wounded by a shell fragment, continued 
to command and asked that artillery smoke be placed on 
Cisterna. The enemy finally withdrew and yielded the 
town to the Third Battalion, which then reverted to 
Regimental reserve. 

Pushing on during the afternoon the First Battalion 



seized Morrone and Sasso, while on the left the Second 
Battalion advanced to a point about one thousand yards 
south of Villa and on the east slopes of Mount Friento. 
During the evening the First Battalion attacked Hill 561 
and in turn received a small sized counter-attack which 
was repulsed, but the Red Battalion troops continued to 
receive enemy small arms and mortar fire throughout the 
night. Reconnaissance patrols made little headway during 
the night. 

The Second Battalion advanced during the night of 
15-16 October against enemy machine gun and mortar 
fire to a point southwest of Villa, overrunning an enemy 
six inch gun and a 20mm anti-aircraft gun, before being 
ordered to rest the advance. On one occasion First Lieu- 




tenant Malcolm F. Phillips of Company “F” crossed an 
area exposed to concentrated enemy artillery, tank and 
mortar fire to direct the fire of his 60mm mortar 
section. The enemy had moved machine guns to within 

32 go No. 84, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 11 Nov. '43. Pfc. Merrill was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

33 GO No. 13, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 20 Jan. ’44. Sgt. Hess was post- 
humously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

34 GO No. 51, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 3 April '44. 1 Sgt. Reynolds was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

35 GO No. 50, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 2 April '44. S/Sgt. Goercke was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

34 GO No. 102, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 17 Dec. *43. Pfc. Hale and 
Pvt. Raymond were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

37 GO No. Ill, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 28 Dec. '43. Cpl. Dana was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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twenty-five yards of his position and several of his men 
were killed and wounded as a result. Staff Sergeant Rob- 
ert B. Vogel singlehandedly set up one of the 60mm 
mortars. Although the mortar was hit by enemy machine 
gun fire as he set it up and bullets whizzed all around 
him as he fired, Staff Sergeant Vogel continued to operate 
his mortar until an enemy machine gun was knocked 
out, eight enemy killed and others caused to flee. 38 

Private First Class Nevin R. Ulmer and Private Ono- 
frio Mistretta, both of Company "H”, performed gal- 
lantly during the action. Private First Class Ulmer left 
a position of comparative safety to advance through the 
mortar and machine gun fire to rescue his wounded squad 
leader. The two soldiers and others braved the enemy 
fire to salvage a machine gun and ammunition which 
had been left by casualties. While the group moved for- 
ward it came under artillery fire and all members became 
casualties, except Private Mistretta who continued on 
through the heavy concentration for seventy-five yards 
and retrieved the weapon and ammunition which was 
immediately put into effective use against the enemy. 
Private First Class Ulmer died of wounds incurred in the 
action. 39 

The Second Battalion had suffered heavy casualties, 
which included sixteen of its members killed, and was 
ordered to hold up, dig-in and direct artillery fire to its 
front. The battalion was sorely in need of rations and 
ammunition. 

The Third Battalion also made a night advance from 
Cistema that night and at 0345 attacked toward Hill 
524, the knob of which rises out of the tableland just 
north of Villa. Temporarily stopped twice by enemy 
artillery and mortar fire the battalion was on its objective 
at 0700 encountering enemy resistance, as American 
artillery fire also fell on the troops. The enemy then 
counter-attacked. 

During the enemy counter-attack Second Lieutenant 
Joseph F. Rosplock of Company "K” rallied his men 
while under enemy machine pistol, grenade and mortar 
fire, and moved them forward, in some cases individually, 
to more advantageous firing positions. His ceaseless visits 
to his men insured the organization of the company's 
left flank. On countless occasions he personally joined the 
fire fight with an M-l rifle. By these acts he inspired the 
confidence necessary to sustain his platoon’s combat effici- 
ency, and was materially responsible for the success of his 
unit against the heavy enemy assault. 40 

Private Louis M. Scheppard of Company “M” though 
seriously wounded by shrapnel in the back, head and 
legs from enemy mortars and grenades, secured a rifle and 
crawled approximately fifteen yards to a firing position 
to defend the exposed and vulnerable company flank 
which the enemy counter-attacked. 40 

The First Battalion attacked Hill 561 and again was 
counter-attacked at 0835 following an intense enemy 
artillery and mortar barrage. Second Lieutenant William 
J. Melgard of Company “C”, moved forward for ap- 
proximately two hundred yards to establish a forward 
observation post. Regardless of the fact that the best 
position was one utterly exposed and without protec- 
tion, Second Lieutenant Melgard chose that position 
from which to direct his 60mm mortar section's fire. 
Although artillery shells were breaking within fifteen 
yards of him he remained exposed and brought such 
effective fire to bear on the enemy, it was a major factor 
in the repelling of the enemy counter-attack. 40 

Company “C", 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, and 
Company "A", 751st Tank Battalion, were released 
from attachment to the Seventh Infantry because of the 
impossibility of maneuvering over the rough terrain. The 
work of the battalions during the night advances against 
enemy opposition was worthy of commendation and 



General Lucian K. Truscottt, Jr., called the Regimental 
Command Post and praised them for their outstanding 
achievements. 

At 1045 and 1120 the First Battalion repulsed two 
more strong enemy counter-attacks on its positions with 
heavy losses to both sides. The terrain favored enemy 
defenses as higher ground provided better positions for 
enemy automatic weapons and better observation for 
artillery firing. The crest of Hill 561 changed hands 
several times during the day. 

COMPANY “D” STOPS FIERCE ENEMY 
COUNTER-ATTACK ON HILL 561 

The second enemy counter-attack of great fierceness 
and determination overran the rifle companies of the 
First Battalion and was finally stopped by the heavy 
weapons squads of Company “D”. The commanding 
officer of that company was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in action that 
day and eight enlisted men of his command were awarded 
Silver Star Medals for their gallant actions performed on 
Hill 561. 

Company “D", commanded by Captain William P. 
Athas, was attacked on that day by a superior force of 
enemy infantrymen supported by artillery fire. Although 
his depleted company was outnumbered three to one, 
Captain Athas immediately organized a defensive posi- 
tion to stem the attack. Having no riflemen to support 
him, he organized the ammunition bearers and company 
staff into a mobile rifle team, and after making a recon- 
naissance under heavy enemy fire, he led his riflemen into 
action. Disregarding enemy artillery shells falling within 
thirty yards of him and small arms fire directed at him, 
he moved among his men, checking their fields of fire 
and shifting them to positions from which to deliver 
more effective fire. When an automatic rifleman was 
wounded, Captain Athas took the weapon, joined in 
the fight and killed at least three Germans. Finding that 
only two of his machine guns were still in operation, he 
shifted these remaining weapons to fill gaps in his line. 
Four times he braved the fierce enemy artillery and small 
arms fire to reconnoiter for positions, and each time he 
led the displacement to these new positions, to prevent 
an enemy break-through. By his well planned tactics the 
enemy attack was stemmed. His courageous example of 
coolness under fire inspired his men to hold the valuable 
terrain feature and saved the battalion from probably 
severe losses. 

Private Clayton C. French moved his machine gun 
from a covered emplacement to an exposed position on 
the right flank in order to have better observation to 
prevent a breach which was imminent, and where, despite 
the artillery and small arms fire striking close around 
him, he laid down a band of fire across the right flank 
which was a major factor in breaking the attack. Private 
First Class Carlos C. Asin and Private First Class Alvard 
R. Buelna crossed an open area under the heavy enemy 
fire during the counter-attack and secured a machine gun 
after their own had jammed. They used the new gun 
to effective advantage against the enemy under the ex- 
tremely hazardous conditions. Private First Class Buelna 
then exposed himself several times to locate and carry 



38 GOs No. 7 and 22. HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 12 Jan. and 16. Feb. ’44. 
1 Lt. Phillips and S/Sgt. Vogel were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 

30 GO No. 83, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 5 Nov. ’43. Pfc. Ulmer and 
Pvt. Mistretta were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

40 GOs No. 87, 90 and 1 10. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 23 Nov.. 1 and 27 
Dec. ’43. 2 Lt. Rosplock, Pvt. Scheppard and 2 I.t. Melgard 
were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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up ammunition. Private Dave F. Scott, an assistant 
machine gunner, on the right flank, served his weapon in 
an open position under the heavy enemy artillery and 
small arms fire, supplying ammunition all the while. 
This was a great factor in stabilizing the right flank of 
the line and in repelling the attack. Private Charlie T. 
Tijerina, as machine gun ammunition carrier, delivered 
all his ammunition chests while under heavy enemy fire 
and then placed himself in an exposed position under the 
artillery and small arms fire, serving as a sniper protecting 
the company's right flank. 

Corporal Hilman V. Crews, and Corporal Carl A. 
Stoessel, both squad leaders in the 81mm mortar section 
and Private First Class Weldon G. Thompson, mortar- 
man, performed gallantly. They kept the mortar crews 
in action under the concentrated enemy artillery fire until 
the supply of ammunition was expended, when aban- 
doned enemy mortar shells were found and used until 
also expended. The squads were then withdrawn and the 
mortar weapons placed in a cache under guard with in- 
structions to destroy the weapons if the position were 
lost. The three men then armed themselves with rifles 
and Browning automatic rifles and joined the riflemen 
where their line was weakest and where the enemy fire 
was heaviest remaining there until the attack was suc- 
cessfully repelled. 

The brave actions of these individuals so inspired 
others that the advancing Germans wilted under the 
deadly accurate fire, suffered heavy losses, and were 
repulsed. 41 

The Third Battalion started advancing from its posi- 
tions south of Villa at noontime and also ran into an 
enemy counter-attack. Members of Company “M" on a 
flank position distinguished themselves through gallantry 
in action. Corporal Barney P. Gillard, Private First Class 
Regino B. Sanchez. Private Ira B. Garrett and Private 
Earl L. Shank were killed by the intense enemy fire while 
Sergeant Frank Kamadulski and several others were seri- 
ously wounded. 

Private First Class Peter Locascio and Privates James 
C. Brier and William W. Webb stood by their machine 
gun and kept up a steady fire against the heavy opposi- 
tion. Although supporting riflemen had been forced to 
retire due to lack of ammunition the machine gun squad 
remained alone on a flank position. Although they were 
fired upon by small arms and machine guns from a dis- 
tance of twenty yards they held the position until the 
line was reformed and the enemy repulsed. 42 

Under the intense machine pistol and grenade fire Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Raymond D. Ewing, of Company “M'\ 
reorganized a machine gun crew after one of its members 
was killed, repaired the gun and resumed fire. He then 
discovered the enemy re-assembling on the flank. He 
directed mortar fire and remained in an exposed position 
to observe the effects of the firing. His initiative and 
brilliant direction under fire were great factors in success- 
fully repelling the attack. 43 

As the enemy commenced rushing reinforcements 
from Liberi one platoon of Company “C", 84th Chem- 
ical Battalion, started firing in support of the Regiment. 

Pressure of the Seventh Infantry impelled the enemy 
to withdraw from Villa and troops from the First Bat- 
talion occupied it at 1500. 

16 October 1943, was a costly day for the Seventh 
Infantry with forty-five of its members killed in action, 
sixteen from the Second Battalion, sixteen from the 
Third Battalion, eleven from the First Battalion and two 
from the Medical Detachment. A total of eighty-five 
were wounded in action on that bloody day. 



7tb INFANTRY RESUMES THE ADVANCE 
17 OCTOBER 1943 

At 0600, 17 October 1943, the Seventh Infantry 
resumed the advance with the First Battalion, and the 
Third Battalion of the 1 5th Infantry, which had become 
attached the night before, making the assault. 

The Red Battalion seized Mount Maro, its initial 
objective at 0715, then pushed on north. At 0939 the 
battalion was at Majorano di Monti. The attached bat- 
talion from the 15th Infantry seized the little town of 
Cese against no opposition. At 0835 the Second Battal- 
ion pushed through Villa and its two assault companies 
entered Liberi at 1000. By that time the Third Battalion. 
1 5th Infantry had taken Mount Etna, Hill 667, and was 
detached in the afternoon. 

Enemy resistance to the First Battalion stiffened 
toward noontime and the enemy counter-attack south of 
Majorano di Monti. In the afternoon the enemy hurled 
tank and machine gun fire at the Red Battalion forces. 
The Second Battalion became engaged in a heavy fire 
fight to the left of Majorano di Monti on the forward 
slopes of Hill 667. 

Captain Leroy A. Haselwood, S-3 of the First Battal- 
ion, entered the town of Majorano di Monti in an effort 
to locate and direct artillery fire on an enemy tank. The 
tank, supported by a large body of Infantry had halted 
the advance of the First Battalion temporarily. Close 
range machine gun fire barely missed him, but he advanced 
four hundred yards to a building where he established an 
observation post and attempted to adjust fire on the enemy 
tank. Although he provided a constant target for aimed 
enemy machine gun fire. Captain Haselwood remained 
nevertheless in an exposed position and continued his 
efforts for three hours. Because of its defiladed position, 
the enemy vehicle could not be reached by artillery, and 
Captain Haselwood retired from his observation post at 
dusk. Determined to eliminate this obstacle to his battal- 
ion’s advance, Captain Haselwood located a bazooka crew 
and six riflemen whom he formed into an assault group 
to lead against the tank. At a point within fifty yards of 
the objective an enemy rifleman twenty yards from him 
opened fire. Captain Haselwood calmly dropped to one 
knee and shot the German with his carbine. This ex- 
change of shots drew fire from seven hostile automatic 
weapons, and Captain Haselwood was fatally wounded. 
Despite his wounds and the massed automatic fire, he 
maneuvered his assault group so effectively that the tank 
was disabled in the ensuing fire fight. Captain Hasel- 
wood’s courageous determination and inspiring leader- 
ship enabled the removal of an obstacle to the battalion's 
advance. He was posthumously awarded the Disting- 
uished Service Cross. 44 

Late in the afternoon the Blue Battalion moved north 
up the winding road, and passed through the First Bat- 
talion for Dragoni, which the commanding general 
wanted by morning. The troops advanced along the 
ridge east of the road, against light opposition. At mid- 
night the battalion was on Hill 371 south of Dragoni 
and sent out patrols. 

The Second Battalion after overcoming enemy resist- 
ance west of Majorano di Monti drove on during the 
night, seized Mount Longo west of Dragoni and sent 

41 For authority for DSC award to Capt. Athas sec GO 8 Hq. 5th 

Army 17 Jan. 1944. For authority for Silver Star awards to 
Cpl. Stoessel. Pfc. Asin, Pfc.Buelna, Pfc. Thompson, Pvt. French, 

Pvt. Scott and Pvt. Tijerina see GOs 83, 84. 92 and 94 Hq. 

3d Inf. Div. 5 and 1 1 Nov.. 8 and 10 Dec. 1943. 

42 GO No. 9 3, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 9 Dec. '43. Pfc. Locasio. Pvts. 

Brier and Webb were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

43 GO No. 84, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 1 1 Nov. '43. 2 Lt. Ewing was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

44 Ltr. Announcement of Awards, Hq. 3d Inf Div. 8 June 1944. 
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gcant James C. Farguar and his squad were given the objectives and made preparations to support an attack by 
mission of securing the left half of the platoon’s object the 30th Infantry on the Pirn avairano bill mass the next 
tive while Corporal George R. DUhs squad was given the morning During thy night arid morning the battalions 
right half of the objective. Dating the engagement the screened tjie movements of the- 30th Infantry and then 
platoon was fired on by enemy artillery wounding sew the Third Battalion gave supporting fire to that regiment, 
era! men. Although wounded in the face and being par At 0600, 27 October, the First Battalion was attached 
daily blinded from the close shell burst Sergeant Farquar to the 30tb Infantry fco» occupy tfa« high ground northeast 
refused to be evacuated and continued ro lead the squad of Pietravairano. The remainder of the command moved 
in the assault on an enemy machine gun. The assault to the vicinity of San Felice and Riardo during the 
resulted in the destruction of the machine gun, killing afternoon and relieved elements of the 15rh Infantry in 
four of the enemy and capturing two prisoners. Corporal that sector. The troops were disposed to protect the 
OiJf Wats' wounded in the right arm and shoulder, Despite division left flank with outpOESts established and patrols 
his pain. Corporal Dill led three men in a frontal assaulr conducted. The First Battalion returned to regimental 
on an enemy machine gun in hts sector, although bullets control at San Felice on the 29th On that day enemy 
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patrols towards the initial objectives. The First Battalion 
established a road block on the road to the west and sent 
out one patrol, while the Second Battalion established a 
road block, with a reinforced platoon and a platoon from 
Anti-Tank Company, at Caianello Vecchio, and sent a 
patrol to Versano and Casate. Another road block was 
established north of Caianello and a small patrol was 
sent toward Teano. 

Following a one-half hour artillery preparation the 
Blue Battalion supported by Company “B", 601st Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, and Company “B", 751st Tank 




Battalion, jumped off in the attack at 0800, 31 October. 
In sixty minutes time the troops of one company were on 
their initial objective encountering no opposition. Hill 
250 was seized, then at 1418 the Third Battalion had 
seized Tuoro Furnaro, Terra Corpo and all the com- 
manding ground of Marzano Appio without enemy con- 
tact. Patrols were sent out to the front and to the south 
two miles, where they contacted elements of the British 
56th Division, thus eliminating the break that had 
existed for several days between British and American 
forces. 

The Second Battalion which patrolled the roads 
throughout the day encountered numerous demolitions 
and brought in six Germans. It moved during the night 
to the triangle caused by the meeting of the roads near 
Madonna di Costantinopli then moved across country 
to the northwest and by 0415, 1 November seized Civi- 
tella and surrounding high ground west of Via Casilina 
No. 6, against no opposition. Patrols immediately pushed 
on northwest to Picilli where the road through the town 
was found to be completely blocked by demolished 
buildings. 

The Third Battalion attacked to the northwest from 
the vicinity of Terra Corpo at 0700, 1 November. Enemy 
machine gun fire was encountered. At 1255 forward 
elements were on the objective just east of Viapiana 
receiving small arms fire. Artillery started to drop on 
the troops. In the afternoon advance elements trapped 
two hundred Boche in the vicinity of Conca Della Cam- 
pania. captured the group, with several vehicles, including 
one American half-track and two jeeps. 

The First Battalion moved to an assembly area behind 
the 'Third Battalion during the day. At midnight one 
Third Battalion patrol was fired on by a large calibre 



tank, or armored car weapons, and machine guns two 
hundred yards northeast of Roccamonfina as the enemy 
controlled the road from Roccamonfina to Vezzara. 

Early on 2 November the First Battalion moved from 
its assembly area abreast of the Third Battalion on the 
left and at 0915 the two battalions jumped off to the 
northwest in the attack. 

The Blue Battalion forces headed for Mount Friello 
and encountered small arms, machine gun and mortar 
fire. One enemy machine gun nest was knocked out with 
two enemy killed and two more captured. At 1715 
Company “I” was on Hill 380 with the remainder of 
the battalion coming up behind through Conca della 
Campania. Late in the afternoon Company “I" was just 
south of Mount Friello receiving artillery fire from the 
north. The Red Battalion also encountered enemy small 
arms and machine gun fire but advanced steadily. 

The following day the First and Third Battalions 
continued their attacks and Company “E” of the Second 
Battalion was committed. The Blue Battalion attacked 
Mount Friello following an artillery preparation. The 
two forward companies. “I” and “L", met resistance 
from infantry units and artillery weapons. Company 
“K" was committed on the left of “L”. 

The enemy threw a heavy counter-attack against 
Company “L” which was repulsed with casualties to 
both sides. During the action Private Leo Lahna kept 
his machine gun in constant operation, in spite of heavy 
shelling, until it jammed. Then he acquired an M-l 
rifle and joined the front line. In the action that resulted 
in the successful rout of the enemy, Private Lahna was 
killed. 47 Several casualties were sustained from German 
Schu mines but in spite of all resistance encountered the 
Blue Battalion seized the mountain top. Outposts were 
established and a patrol sent to the road junction south 
of Mignano. 

Company “E” continued to occupy Hill 335. A patrol 
sent out from the company on 2 November reported back 
to its parent organization with a highly satisfactory 
report. The patrol which contacted the First and Third 
Battalions on 2 November had continued on to San 
Clemente where it engaged two enemy machine guns on 
the outskirts of the town which were protecting enemy 
demolition squads at work. The riflemen knocked out 
the enemy machine guns and stormed into San Clemente 
killed several German engineers and engaged enemy fleeing 
the town. Four members of the patrol were wounded but 
returned with the group. 

A squad which was part of a combat patrol from Com- 
pany “G” on 3 November had received heavy machine 
gun fire from a German out-post. After placing his squad 
in a favorable firing position Sergeant Earl Corbin moved 
forward alone, opened fire on the enemy with his 
sub-machine gun, killed eight of the enemy and thus 
enabled his squad to complete its mission. Although 
seriously wounded in this action Sergeant Corbin refused 
medical aid and continued leading his squad until the 
mission was completed. His skillful and direct action in 
handling the enemy machine gun nest undoubtedly saved 
the lives of his squad members. 48 

The next day, the 4th, the Blue Battalion remained in 
position on Mount Friello and patrolled toward Mig- 
nano as the First Battalion continued the attack for the 
important road junction south of Mignano. One platoon 
of Company “B” secured the road junction as Company 
“C” seized Hill 205. One platoon of Company “C" 
moved to establish a road block with bazookas at Anno- 
lise. 

47 GO No. 97. HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 15 Dec. '43. Pvt. Lahna was 

posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

4S GO No. 111. HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 28 Dec. ’43. Sgt. Corbin was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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On I November the Seventh Infantry had reached the 
Barbara Line, the German defense line confronting the 
entire Fi/ih Army from the heights overlooking the nppet 
Votfurno through Mount MasStoo Ridge to the sea. In 
from or the Seventh infantry it W$i 3 well defended line 
on bald and rugged mountain* and was designed to delay 
attacking forces until the Winter Line with Monte Cas 
sino as the strong point should be completed ro the 
north west. 

The American VI Corps planned co attack the Ger- 
man Barbara Line with the same three divisions, 3d, 34th 
and 45th The 34th. and the 45th which had been in 
Corps reserve since 20 October and was fresh, were to 
cross the upper Volturno while the Third on the left was 
to continue driving back the Herman Goering Panzer 
Division. 

The enemy tactics and the Fifth Army actions from 
the Volturno to the Barbara Line have been described 
as follows; 

Between ihe Vohqrna And ike Barbara Liae the enemy had 
planned hie -wt kms to gain the greatest amount of time with 
the least expenditure cd force. Outnumbered fay the Allies And 
facing superior aic and fit* power, the Germans had to depend 
on their skiff *** wing the advantages of the terrain. The nature 
of the operation, a planned withdrawal, enabled them to mike 
a careful seudy of the areas which they exported tb* Brirkhqnd 
American* to occupy, In deSladed or densely wooded gniomi 
their cffecxiVc shelling showed rhar they had precise registrations 
on likely approaches, gun pcririeriY. and troop location* and 
could 6re on these targets without direct oboervilion. Wher- 
tvex the Fifth Army might move or btvooa*:. the enemy placed 
mines and booby traps, across reads and railways, Mock tog the 
wav around demolitions. in streams and river banks, and in' 
towns and villages. Anri-peV&oftuel mines' lay concealed along 
hedges and walls, and booby trap* tinax wr in haystacks, 
rarinfce. and olive groves, and on hiUricks and terraces, 

*1o counteract the limitation in xtr^tiyjh closed by commit- 
mcats w other fronts and by ■ previous kv»s«s. the Germ : j ns had 
primarily used small, these .ropjtranf 

actions reinforcing them vitfr SefL propelled 

guns, which could be bidden a^in walls dr umong trees and 
tjtfk'Uy mor»>l back zHa oavenng ifrc Infantry** withdrawal 
and economical weapons.. Along »;fae veatt in the 
wherr 4he open plain offered 3fw narural defftnaive 
f options, the efafcmv bad csncent.rar*;! his strength in the towns. 
juTand, fib troops had hrid on to iht heights *bov< the vijUges. 
from which they could sommati-# Allied approaches and cover 
iheh own. escipe. If ifn?y driven from they* heighfi. they 
counter-attacked only when tfaetc was ar chanc/r of imposing 
further delay; otherwise they wirhd ti w to selected positions, 
waiting always nntil dark am hid tbcir movements ftt*m 
Allied air patrols. 

Against these tactics the Fifth Array had. '• in 4wj»xy 
of lighting, secured its bridgehead sJong the entire length •$( the 
lower Volturno River and had advanced fifteenth twenty rtrites 
along a fem? .mils ftp*?. Dcsptu the bad weather. Allied 
**?*»$. th* rrtemy Again ?»4. afcatrt in the 
a tea at dbe head of tfa* valley. The Fifth Arrnv bd pot 
rngaged the main enemy forces, bur the fact that ft* advanced 
riemran* had sisemcn several enemy gun petition* incfitated 
that the Getthani w'&t faster sfaan they had 

intended. 4 ^ 

7th INFANTRY ATTACKS THE BARBARA 
LINE, 5 1 5 NOVEMBER 1 94 3 

Ofl 5 November the Third Infantry Division was poised 
to make its attack on Mignano situated in the wide gap 
of mountains where the Gentians had established theit 
Barbara lfae. A communications and defensive center, 
Mignano was of tremendous value io the Germans The 
Third Division must gain the mountains on the flanks 
before the gap could be controlled General Truscott sent 
the 30th Infantry, which had been in reserve, after 
Mount Rotunda and Mourn Lungo on the northwest 
The Seventh In fa ft fay was to afrsteicMotmf Ca mi no and 
Mount la Di Fcrsua. to tfye ^uthyvist. The 15th Infantry 
which tarUBred Mount Was to- advance from the 
.east. • ; ■ •. ; : A 5.:^-,; • 



On 5 November the Second Battalion moved up to 
the from with the First Battalion. Moving out of its 
assembly area at 0530 crossed the line of 

departure the toad junction held by Company ’‘B°, at 
0900, Encountering only ,H$M moriai fire, initially the 
battalion overran Ca$j(!&$p seized early in the 

afternoon one enemy m^hine jpn was knocked out on 
the right fiaifk 

Two platoons oi Company ‘E” moving into the 
saddle which separate* Mount Camino from Mount la 
Di Fen^a encountered machine gun. mortar and grenade 
fire from the saddle 3rtd (hv right of the saddle. Numerous 
casualties were suffered from the enemy fire 

Staff Sergeant Jean C. Davis and Sergeant James P 
Goodwin moved forward to exposed positions to locate 
several dug-in enemy positions, which were holding up 
the progress of the piatoons and inflicting damage. While 
so doing they became targets tor intense small arms fire. 




They remained io their exposed positions and directed 
fire from both Gannon Company and the chemical 
mortars, which reduced the enemy’s fire to a minimum, 
making it possible for the platoons to organize successful 
defensive positions and evacuate wounded personnel. 5 * 
Staff Sergeant Floyd S. Casey of Company “£.'* went 
info the midst of the concentrations, administered first 
aid ro rbc wounded men and then moved many of them 
to a place of comparative safety A 1 

The First Battalion on the right jumped off in th* 
arrack toward Mignano at noontime Encountering small 
arms, machine gun and direct artillery fire the Red Bap 
‘■aiion troops advanced to a point about five hundred 
yards southwest af Mignano where they held up for the 
night and prepared defensive positions, intensive patrol- 
ling was carried on One patrol entered Mignano. 

During the night the Second Battalion strove to reach 
its objective but failed due to enemy hand grenade and 
machine gun fire. A Company ‘ C’' outpost killed four 
enemy and wounded others during the night. 

Early on 6 November the Third Battalion was placed 
in Division reserve while the Second continued to push 
forward. Companies “E” and rushed the Mount 
Carnino hill mass striving to gain observation on the 

A * “Frora the Volruruo iu the Winter Line*’, pp 8 1 8T 

GO N», *7, HQ. 3U. Inf. Diy., 1 5 De< l n S/Sgt, Davis a»il 
$gl. GtttkJwin wtvi kateh awarded ibe 
61 GO N». ‘HQ\. 36 liif. DH r . 1? Dec, '43. S^Sgt, Ca^ey 

was aftirtted ifee-'.^ty^r Siar Medal. 




heights dominating the saddle. Mortar and artillery fire 
were received. One reinforced platoon succeeded in near- 
ing the top of Mount Camino as a platoon of enemy 
infantry and six machine guns strategically located held 
up the Second Battalion. In the afternoon the command- 
ing officer was convinced that it was practically impossible 
to reach the mountain top in daytime because of direct 
observation on the part of the enemy on any route of 
approach. 

All attempts to take the mountain and saddle that 
day ceased. Approximately twenty-five casualties were 
suffered by the White Battalion that day. The wounded 
lay in their exposed positions until darknes when some 
were evacuated as enemy snipers fired on the litter squads. 

The Red Battalion remained in position during the 
day and sent out a reinforced platoon to establish an 
observation post to view to the northwest. Vigorous 
patrols were maintained encountering enemy machine 
gun fire. The battalion supported an attack of the 15 th 
Infantry during the day. Enemy observers were seen in 
houses near the top of Monte Cassino. Artillery and 
Cannon Company fire were directed on the mountain. 

Early on 7 November the First Battalion Platoon was 
counter-attacked and driven from its position while the 
Second Battalion continued the attack on Mount Camino 
and Mount la Di Fensa. Troops nearing the top of one 
of the ridges encountered enemy fire from machine guns 
and Infantry troops. Company “F“ progressed slowly 
up la Di Fensa against stiff resistance from enemy machine 
guns located on the rocky slopes above. As “F“ ap- 
proached the top mortar fire was mixed in with the 
enemy machine gun fire and a bitter struggle ensued. The 
enemy had direct observation on all routes of advance 
and many casualties resulted. At 1610 Company "F“ 
won a great victory by crowning one of the heights of 
Mount la Di Fensa. The company then dug-in as best 
as possible. Meanwhile troops of Company “E“ and 
“G“ became locked in a terrific struggle for the saddle 
separating the two peaks, which became drenched in 
blood shed by casualties suffered by both sides. The 
enemy continued to control the saddle at the close of the 
day. 

The First Battalion continued its attack for Hill 358 
and at 1330 Company “A” was on the hill with 
Company “B” on the nose. One hundred Germans made 
a fierce counter-attack on Company “A” and succeeded 
in regaining the hill top. Company “C” was pulled in 
from its mission of patrolling the 15th Infantry left 
flank. 

The evacuation of casualties that day was extremely 
difficult due to the terrain and accurate enemy sniper fire. 

A platoon of 75mm cannon and a platoon of 105s 
of Cannon Company took up firing positions to support 
the Second Battalion. 

Early 8 November Companies “A” and “B“ attacked 
Hill 385 and made very slow progress due to the difficult 
terrain and enemy opposition. During the night 8-9 
November intermittent artillery was received. The com- 
panies continued their slow progress the following morn- 
ing. Machine gun fire from the slopes above hindered the 
advance. In mid-morning the troops became engaged in 
a heavy fire fight. The supplies of water and ammunition 
were dangerously low. The commanding officer reported 
it was impossible to advance further until the supplies 
were replenished. 

The Second Battalion moved one company at a time 
to join Company “F” on Mount la Di Fensa and was 
opposed by the ever present enemy machine gun fire. At 
1440 Company “E” had joined “F“ while “G“ and 
“H” were half way up the mountain. During the night 
the Second Battalion attempted further advances and 
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was intermittently fired upon throughout the night. 
More casualties were suffered. 

Shortly after noon 9 November Companies “A” and 
“B“ found themselves between two groups of Germans 
and received a strong counter-attack. The brisk fight that 
ensued was won by the Red Battalion troops. After six- 
teen of their comrades had been killed and one wounded 
in the hand-to-hand, close-in fighting on the sharp, 
ragged heights, twenty-four members of the 8th Panzer 
Grenadiers including two officers surrendered to the vic- 
torious “Cotton Balermen.” 

The Second Battalion troops also won a great victory 
that afternoon in a fire fight that lasted several hours. It 
was estimated that the White Battalion riflemen killed 
from fifty to seventy of the enemy on both flanks. 

On 10 November both the Red and White Battalions 
remained generally in position with only local attacks. 
Both battalions waited the arrival of ammunition, water 
and rations but were in contact with the enemy through- 
out the day. 

That day Staff Sergeant Richard L. Fisher of Com- 
pany “G“ on his own initiative left his covered position 
and scaled a high rock ledge to within fifteen yards of 
the enemy. Although he faced severe fire Staff Sergeant 
Fisher remained in observation for ten minutes, and 
definitely located the enemy positions. He then returned 
to the company command post and personally directed 
mortar and cannon fire on the enemy positions with 
good results. 62 

Evacuation of casualties from the mountains was 
difficult. A minimum of six hours was required to bring 
litter cases to the base of the mountains. Supplying the 
troops was a great problem. Everything had to be hand 
carried or dropped by plane. A man could only manage 
with a small amount since both hands were required to 
make the heights. 

The Second Battalion had enough rations that day 
to feed only one meal to one company. To make matters 
worse high wind kept grounded the cub plane that was 
loaded with supplies. 

Enemy patrols continued their harassing action, one 
infiltrating through the First Battalion front lines before 
being detected and driven off. 

Though still suffering from lack of food and water 
the Second Battalion asked that no further use be made 
of the supply planes as it did not wish to disclose its 
positions and thus draw additional fire. 

PRIVATE FIRST CLASS FLOYD K. LINDSTROM 
WINS CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY ON 
MOUNT LA DI FENSA 

On 1 1 November the Second Battalion was subjected 
to a severe concentration of mortar, machine gun and 
rifle fire which caused casualties and some disorganization 
among the troops. Because of their exposed positions and 
low supplies the troops withdrew to positions affording 
more protection but held. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation Lieutenant 
Colonel Everett W. Duvall left the battalion observation 
post, advanced through heavy machine gun fire, and pro- 
ceeded to reorganize the battalion to positions of greater 
safety. During this action he received a serious leg wound, 
but remained at his position refusing medical attention 
until the reorganization had been completed and the 

GO No. 246. HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 28 Oct. ’44. S/Sgt. Fisher was 

awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

53 GO No. 13, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 20 Jan. ’44. Lt. Col. Duvall 

was awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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situation brought under control. His bravery and cool 
leadership under fire were an inspiration to his men. 03 

The Second Platoon of Company “H” which was 
depleted to fourteen men and two serviceable guns was 
attached to Company “E” to furnish machine gun sup- 
port. Private First Class Floyd K. Lindstrom was one 
of the gunners. 

At about 0900 approximately forty enemy launched 
a counter-attack against the left flank of Company “E” 
and forced the riflemen and half the machine gun section 
to retire to a defensive position. 

“. . . The enemy, from his position on the command- 
ing heights,” said Pvt. Marvin D. Crone, Assistant Gun- 
ner, “had excellent observation and when he opened fire 
on us he was deadly accurate. The bulk of the enemy 
were two hundred yards above us when he attacked. ‘E’ 
Company withdrew about one hundred fifty yards, 
because there was not enough cover for them at this point, 
leaving our machine gun section out in front. 

“Even though he saw the rifle company withdraw. 
PFC Lindstrom nevertheless instantly and without 
orders immediately set up a defensive position and opened 
fire with his machine gun. The enemy fire became intense 
as they started dropping a great number of mortar shells 
in our ‘section’ area and commenced to rake our positions 
with machine gun, machine pistol, and rifle fire. 

“. . . Lindstrom insisted on moving forward alone 
another ten yards for a better field of fire. He picked up 
the machine gun bodily and moved up hill over the rocky 
ground with his one hundred twelve pound load. In 
doing this he became the direct target of machine gun and 
small arms fire from some of the enemy who weren't 
more than fifteen to twenty yards away ... At least 
thirty-five hand grenades of the concussion variety were 
thrown at PFC Lindstrom in an attempt to silence his 
gun. 

“Lindstrom was aiming for one German machine gun 
and crew in particular when he singlehandedly carried his 
heavy machine gun forward, because he saw that it was 
the chief supporting weapon in the German counter- 
attack. Despite the heavy fire from their mortars and 
machine pistols, he moved to within about fifteen yards 
of this machine gun even though it was firing at him and 
missing him only by inches. 

“I could hear the Jerries yelling at him in pidgin 
English, ‘American soldier — you give up — we treat you 
fine — you no surrender, plenty trouble — we got you sur- 
rounded!’ This was repeated time and again and each 
time Lindstrom answered, 'Go to hell!’ and gave them 
another burst of fire from his machine gun . . . 

“When Lindstrom saw that the attack was likely to 
succeed if the enemy machine gun were not put out of 
action, he yelled at me to cover him with my rifle, that 
he was going to ‘get that machine gun,' and armed only 
with the .45 caliber pistol which he always had at his 
hip, he frontally assaulted the machine gun in a mad 
up-hill dash. The Germans saw him coming and let go 
a continuous stream of fire which kicked up the dirt 
inches behind his heels as he ran at them. Somehow he 
miraculously escaped being hit by the continuous chain 
of automatic fire from the machine gun, got right on top 
of the gunners and shot them to death with his pistol. 
He then returned, dragging the German machine gun 
behind him, after which he braved more enemy fire to go 
back to their position and return with two full boxes of 
ammunition which he directed us to emplace and put to 
use in countering the enemy attack. We received no sup- 
port from our other machine gun during the counter- 
attack because it was unable to fire on the enemy from its 
position. . . .” 

Said Corporal Nicholas Alfier: “Lindstrom gave the 
gun to me telling me to use it on the German Infantry. 



and he immediately went back to his gun and opened fire. 

“Lindstrom's spectacular action and withering ma- 
chine gun fire completely demoralized the Germans and 
their counter-attack seemed to disintegrate ...” 

“The rifle company and the other machine gun of our 
section attempted to come to our aid while the attack was 
going on,” said Private Sam G. Rohan, “but PFC Lind- 
strom so effectively handled the situation that it was all 
over before they could get into action. ...” 

For this conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at risk 
of life above and beyond the call of duty Private First 
Class Lindstrom was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the nation’s highest valor award. 54 He was 
the first “Cotton Baler” to win the award in the Second 
World War. Later he was killed in action. 

Corporal Alfier performed gallantly on that day also. 
Once when nine casualties occurred in the section includ- 
ing First Lieutenant Russell W. Newberry and Sergeant 
John D. Elmes killed in action. Corporal Alfier braved 
the heavy fire to rally the remainder of the section, crawl- 
ing from man to man over the bare terrain, devoid of 
cover and in full view of the enemy, giving orders and 
encouraging each individual. By his brilliant example, 
he inspired the men to withstand the determined counter- 
attack. He was later promoted to the grade of technical 
sergeant but was killed as a result of subsequent action. 55 

Major John A. Elterich, of Headquarters Staff, Sec- 
ond Battalion, climbed to an observation post fully ex- 
posed to enemy observation and heavy small arms and 
mortar fire and personally directed the fire of Cannon 
Company and the chemical mortars, which aided greatly 
in stopping the enemy thrust. 56 

Cannon Company performed a fine job 1 1 November 
supporting the rifle battalions and received counter- 
battery fire. Casualties were sustained by the company 
and a jeep was destroyed. A platoon from the Second 
Chemical Battalion was attached to the Regiment and 
given the mission of supporting the Second Battalion. 

Shortly before dark a platoon of Company “B” 
stealthily attempted to take a small knoll but was dis- 
covered and beaten back with heavy losses. Second Lieu- 
tenant Lewis S. Gregory was killed. 

After Cannon Company and artillery laid-in with 
several concentrations and the 4.2 chemical mortars 
thoroughly smoked the area the Regiment was able to 
evacuate some of the casualties that had been lying for 
days, unable however, to be carried down the precipi- 
tous mountain sides. Private Warner W. Pye of the 
Medical Detachment performed gallantly during the 
November days of 1943 on Mount la Di Fensa, crawling 
from one wounded man to another and administering 
first aid to all he could reach. He performed his errands of 
mercy while under intense enemy artillery, machine gun, 
mortar and grenade fire and while enemy snipers fired at 
the wounded. 57 

The Third Battalion was in division reserve twice 
during the period 6-12 November and also assisted the 
attack of the 30th Infantry by occupying strong defens- 
ive positions. Several moves were made by the battalion 
and throughout the period it patrolled vigorously. One 
patrol was out three days before it returned. 

From three observation posts the First Battalion could 

64 For authority see GO No. 32 War Dept., Wash., D. C., 
20 April 1944. 

65 GO No. 212. HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 6 Oct. ’44. T/Sgt. Alfier was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

GO No. 48. HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 1 April ’44. Maj. Elterich was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

57 GO No. 92, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 8 Dec. '43. Pvt. Pye was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal. 

Medal GO 92 Hq 3d Inf. Div. 8 Dec. 1943. 
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Gviliarts reported thac the Germans had spent two 
months preparing defensive positions along the Gassino 
line. 

Following an artillery, cannon and mortar concen- 
tration the Second Battalion attempted another push for- 
ward to gain control of all of Mount la Di Pensa. How- 
ever one knob of the mountain could not be cleared that 
day. A perpendicular cliff sixty feet high confronted the 
troops and was the main obstacle. The preparation put 
on by the artillery, Cannon Company and the mortars 
took its toll of the enemy however, as German aid men 
were seen cleaning up casualties. 

Tanks and tank destroyers tried to get through the 
flats in the vicinity of Mignano but only one got neat 
enough to deliver several rounds before it became bogged 
down in the slimy mud of the fiat bottom. 

The battalions remained in position 13 November but 
patrolled vigorously. The artillery. Cannon Company 
and chemical mortars were unusually busy that day and 



kept the enemy fairly quiet. 

During the night 13-14 November the Second Bat- 
talion left Company *'G*V reinforced, on Mount la Di 
Fensa and withdrew the rest of the battalion. The fol- 
lowing day Company “K*\ reinforced, relieved Company 
“G'v -phtf White Battalion troops who had suffered 
much from exposure, the enemy, and lack of food, 
assembled in the vicinity of Casate. 

The artillery observers fired missions on Cassino tar 
gets throughout 14 November. The Third Battalion 
sent out security patrols and patrolled in the fiats west of 
Mignancn 

The First and Third Battalions held their positions 
until 16 November, made local attacks and patrolled 
extensively as the artillery. Cannon Company and the 
4.2 mortars plastered enemy positions, but the enemy 
returned fire. Many of the patrols were long overdue in 
reporting back to their units, Corporal Harold L- Fern- 
ald, Jr., and Private Charles F. Niles, both of Company 
'K". performed gallantly on one occasion while members 
of a successful combat patrol on a mission into enemy 
territory. 5 * 

During the action of those days gallant deeds were 
performed. Staff Sergeant Chester B. Barnes, himself 
wounded, rescued his seriously wounded platoon leader. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph P. Rosplocfc of Company 
"K". then assumed command and continued the fight. 



Second Lieutenant Victor D. Reynolds of Company "A*' 
displayed great leadership while under machine gun, 
rifle grenade and heavy rifle fire. 59 

While leading an important reconnaissance patrol near 
Mignano. Second Lieutenant Howard V. Gebing, of 
Company 'TJ* placed his men in a position of cover, 
and advanced alone to investigate a suspicious building. 
When he was about seventy -five yards from the build- 
ing he was fatally wounded in the chest by rifle fire. 
Ordering his platoon not to evacuate him but to bring 
fire on the enemy he retained control of the situation for 
about two hours, issuing instructions verbally and by 
hand and arm signals. Staff Sergeant Frank W, Bolson 
carried out the instructions of his wounded platoon 
leader. The heroism and fortitude of the dying officer 
and the gallam conducr of the non-commissioned officer 
saved the entire platoon from destruction and caused the 
elimination of the hostile strongpoint,*’ 1 

During the attack against Mount la Di Feosa the 
Seventh Infantry had suffered much bur took a terrific 
toll from the enemy. Having advanced steadily since 
22 September across rugged terrain, crossed the Volt urn*/ 
and advanced over more rugged terrain against strong 



of the 11 8 ‘'Cotton Ebitr*''* who ton tbeir live* daring the 
southern half Campaign: 1- Cpi. Janm W. Fairchild. Cer, U C*\ 
L L x. L ev/ 1» S. Grtgtfrv. Co. W B . •<, Pv?_ Kenneth R. AckJcy. Co. 
“E” 4, Pvt. Alonzo Allen. Co, 5, S«t, John C Mitchell, Co. 
*T\ 6. Ffc, Edwin MeCrta, Co, k, H’\ 7 f 1 It. Alexander H. RosscH, 
Co, ’ l PVa. Pfc. Pelmar R. Forth*. Co. 9. CpL William C. 

Fo U f . A T. Co. 10. 2 U. John R. Battka. Regx1. Hq. Co.. 1:1. 2 Lr. 
Vernon W. Young. I Bn. Hq, Co. 12, l U Cb rente S, Parrish, 



GOrNo, 94 and 102. HQ, 3d Inf. Pfr. T 10 and 17 Or. 

Cpl. Pcrnald and Pvt. Nile* were each awarded ibe Silver Star 
MedaJ. /** ' , 

w GOi No, 94, Illy It? »od 168. HQ, 3d Inf. Dir., 10. 28 tad 
19 Dec. *43 and 20 M*r *45. 2 Lc Gebing (posthumously)'. 
2 Lx Reynold*, S/SgC Barnes and S'Sgf. Bolscm went each 
awarded tht Sihrr Star Medal. 
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food, ammunition, and equipment on the backs of the 
men as hands were needed in climbing. Mules could not 
negotiate the cliffs. Only a little supply was dropped by 
planes as they were often grounded because of inclement 
weather and then, after initial attempts to drop supplies, 
commanders requested no further use be made of the 
planes as they gave away troop locations to the enemy. 
Medical aid men and litter bearers worked heroically 
under the worst conditions they had ever experienced, 
made worse by enemy snipers. 

The soldiers who fought there and endured such hard- 
ships will never forget Mount la Di Fensa. Since 5 
November sixty-three of their buddies had been killed 
in action and one hundred sixty wounded. Five were 
missing in action and two had been taken prisoners by 
the enemy. 

Other forces of the Allied Fifth Army were as 
exhausted, and in some cases more so. than the "Cotton 
Balermen." On the left the troops of the British Tenth 
Corps were badly in need of rest. 

The 201 Guards began to show signs of exhaustion by 10 
November. The weather was becoming colder and the rains 
more frequent. Enemy counter-attacks and probings disturbed 
the troops constantly. The two forward companies, attacking 
Hill 819, suffered sixty percent casualties, almost all their 
officers were killed or wounded. During five nights and four 
days they had a 24-hour haversack ration, an emergency ration, 
and one water bottle per man. Their wounded lay on the 
ground without blankets, in cold that was almost freezing. 

The VI Corps was everywhere held up by bad weather, 
mountainous terrain, and stubborn enemy resistance The 
enemy had strengthened his left flank again on 9 November by 
bringing in the 26th Panzer Division . . . Soldiers suffered 
from the rain and cold and from lack of hot meals. The 
divisions needed rest and replacements if they were to maintain 
efficiency and high morale. General Clark considered these cir- 
cumstances and stopped the advance on 15 November. 60 

On the right of the Regiment the 15th and 30th 
Infantry regiments were busy digging in for protection 
from enemy mortar and artillery fire and tried to keep 
warm. On the right of the Third Division the 34th and 
45th Divisions had been through some fierce fighting 
crossing the upper Volturno and pushing on into the 
mountains. The 133rd Infantry had suffered four offic- 
ers and eighty-one enlisted men killed, twenty-four 
officers and two hundred sixteen enlisted men wounded. 



and six men missing in crossing the river. Casualties of 
other regiments were not light. 

Seventh Infantry men were glad to turn over their 
positions to fresh laughing troops of the 36th Infantry 
Division many of whom entered the lines for the first 
time with ample supplies and heavy clothing not know- 
ing what was in store for them. 

The First Battalion Command Post received a direct 
artillery hit at 1630 killing Privates Thomas J. Ander- 
son and Gilbert D. Tomes. Staff Sergeant William A. 
Niemeyer and Private Glen E. Hardeman were wounded. 

Relief for the First Battalion and Third Battalion 
(Company "K") was commenced early 16 November 
and completed that afternoon. Company “K" was re- 
lieved during the night and assembled with the two 
battalions in the vicinity of Baja e Latina. On the 17th 
the Second Battalion moved from Riando to the Baja 
e Latina area. 

The Campaign of Southern Italy was over for the 
Seventh Infantry. As far as the "Cotton Balers" were 
concerned the campaign fell into four distinct phases, 
namely. ( 1 ) pursuit action from Montecorvino to the 
Volturno River. (2) the Volturno River crossing in the 
face of a strong well entrenched enemy. (3) pursuit 
action from the Volturno River to the Barbara Line, the 
outer defenses of the German Winter Line hinged on 
Cassino. and (4) assault on the Barbara Line. 

The enemy, a most difficult terrain and miserable 
weather had not stopped the Seventh Infantry in its 
relentless drive, but the troops needed a long rest. The 
accomplishments of the Regiment were not won without 
heavy cost. A total of 278 lost their lives during the 
campaign. 33 were listed as missing in action, 672 were 
wounded in action and 41 were taken prisoners by the 
enemy. The roughest days were 1 3 and 1 6 October 1 943 
when 41 and 47 members, respectively, were killed in 
action. 

While the fight had raged on Mount la Difensa in 
November. 1943. one "Cotton Baler" from Anti-Tank 
Company composed verse which praised the Regiment. 
The poem is here published: 

60 "From the Volturno to the Winter Line”, pp 106-111. 



We left the States a year ago. 

Fedala saw us land: 

And so when Casablanca fell. 

The Seventh was on hand. 

We marched the highway to Rabat. 

But rest I will assure; 

Was not in line for “Andy’s men.” 

We hit the road — 5 per! 

We bade our Anderson farewell, 

He’d gained the victor’s realm; 

But the mighty Third held true to faith 
With Truscott at the helm. 

We drilled and drilled for many days, 
And then we travelled cast: 

But 7'unis and Bizarte fell. 

Before we joined the feast. 

It wasn’t long before we sailed. 

The Mediterranean blue: 

And took the shores of Sicily, 

With colors flying true. 



Willing and Able 

We fought our way through rugged hills. 

We saw the Jerries flee: 

Then came the great Palermo dash. 

A feat in history. 

'Twas there we gained a breathing spell. 

Then, to the fight again: 

To take the dry and rocky steeps. 

Where others fought in vain. 

The battles raged for many days. 

We conquered hill and vale: 

And took each city in our stride. 

Fill Hitler’s troops turned pale. 

We fought and died as fearless men. 

We went through earthly hell: 

But still we were the front line troops. 
When old Messina fell. 

The Third Division did their share. 

The grand Fifteenth’s “Can do”: 

Were in the thick of many fights. 

But held their motto true. 

Then too, the Valiant Thirtieth, 

Hit twice behind Herr’s line: 

Our Country, not ourselves.’’ they cried. 
They’re truly soldiers fine 



’Twas only then we took a rest. 

Which justly we deserved: 

But knew indeed the day would come. 
We’d fight again unswerved. 

The day is here, we’re fighting on. 

We’re now in Italy; 

But you can always count on us. 

Till final victory. 

First Avellino fell to us. 

As cities met their doom: 

Then soon Volturno’s bed we crossed. 
And headed on toward Rome. 

And so the battle rages on. 

Our motto still we cry: 

“Willing and Able” to the last. 

We ll fight on — do or die. 

Just read the history comments and 
I'm sure you will agree: 

That there is none which can compare 
With the Seventh Infantry. 



Sgt. Wilmer Feldman. 
Anti-Tank Company. 
7th Infantry. 
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PART FOUR 



The Anzio—Rome Campaign 



CHAPTER I 

Preparation and Planning 



From 18 November to 30 December 1943 the Seventh 
Infantry bivouaced around Baja e Latina, Italy. After a 
few days of rest and recuperation for the men and offic- 
ers who survived the previous campaign, replacements 
refilled the ranks and training schedules were undertaken 
to prepare the Regiment for new combat. As the training 
continued its pace accelerated and the men engaged in 
many night problems, long speed marches and practice 
river crossings. On 28 December the commanding officer 
was notified that the Regiment would participate in 
an amphibious operation known by the code name 
“Shingle", which had been under consideration by higher 
military authorities for some time. 

Training activities in the Baja e Latina area were 
suspended and during the last days of 1943 the Seventh 
Infantry shifted to a new locale, the Piano di Quarto 
area about ten miles northwest of Naples. The new area 
was a great improvement over the muddy flats of Baja 
e Latina, as the ground was sandy and well drained, with 
gravel surfaced connecting roads. A vigorous training 
schedule, calling for a minimum of twelve hours in the 
field and night amphibious exercises, was conducted. 
Physical conditioning was stressed with the speed march 
an important feature of the program. 

The First Battalion was designated as the regimental 
beach assault battalion and trained separately from the 
rest of the regiment in the passage of beach obstacles, 
unloading of both personnel and equipment, combat fir- 
ing and general orientation. Anti-pillbox squads were 
organized in the assault battalion and received special 
training in the reduction of strong points and pillboxes, 
using rifle and hand-grenades, bazookas, pole charges, 
and other expedients. The First Battalion commenced 
its training with a speed march to the beach, followed by 
day and night landings from invasion craft. As a result 
of an unfortunate accident twenty-six enlisted men and 
one member of the Medical Detachment were injured and 
required hospitalization, and replacements were brought 
from the Naples depot. On 5 January, the battalion 
moved five miles to a bivouac area nearer the sea, so that 
less time would be required in marching to and from the 
beach. Troops spent as much time on the water as on 
land, becoming experts at landing under any conceivable 
condition. Beach defenses were constructed by other units 
and the assault troops practiced their destruction by a 
variety of methods. Instruction was given on mines and 
booby traps in an endeavor to hold down casualties from 
those weapons. 

Anti-tank gun crews mounted their weapons on 
specially constructed platforms on DUKWS and fol- 



lowed the foot troops ashore practicing firing from both 
water and land.fi Cannon Company divided its time 
between physical conditioning and gun drills. 

The Second and Third Battalions placed more em- 
phasis on the reduction of secondary defenses which they 
might expect to encounter after passing through the 
assault wave and started off with gun drill, speed marches 
and one mile runs, which distance was soon increased to 
two miles. Exercises were conducted in reducing pillboxes 
and storming strong points. A great deal of ammunition 
was expended in simulating combat firing to assure 
accuracy with all weapons. Troops practiced infiltrating 
enemy lines under cover of darkness for the purpose of 
creating confusion in enemy rear areas. Reconnaissance 
had shown that the proposed terrain was suitable for 
enemy employment of armor, and methods were devised 
to combat them successfully with Infantry weapons. 

Service units conducted classes in demolitions, mines 
and booby trap detection, bridge building and organiza- 
tion of beach parties and groups. Plans were made for 
waterproofing vehicles, appointing TQMs, and storing 
equipments 

The Regimental S-3, Major Frank C. Sinsel, joined 
a planning board conducted by Fifth Army at Caserta, 
while the Regimental S-2, Captain Lee L. Dymock, pre- 
pared a sand table project of the beach to be assaulted. 
The commanding officer discussed the plans and scheme 
of maneuver with the battalion commanders while brief- 
ing in turn was carried out with smaller unit command- 
ers and responsible non-commissioned officers. A high 
level of security was maintained throughout the training 
and planning period. 

On 9 January, the entire Regiment participated in a 
twenty-five mile tactical march, carrying combat loads 
over terrain similar to that expected in the vicinity of 
the enemy beach. The next day the Regiment prepared 
for a two-day landing exercise. This problem was con- 
ducted to iron out loading details previous to participa- 
tion in the division problem which was to climax the 
training period. Most of the day was required to insure 
that each unit was in its proper station. In the evening, 
the convoy moved out to sea, standing off Coroglio 
Beach early the next morning. Troops swarmed ashore 
in a simulated attack against other division units defend- 
ing the area. As vehicles were not yet waterproofed they 
could not be unloaded under tactical conditions. On the 



fi DUKW was an official Army designation for the 2^ -ton amphib- 
ious truck. The popular pronunciation was "duck’'. 

§ TQM was an Army abbreviation for Transport Quartermaster. 
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completion of the problem, the troops hiked ten miles to 
their bivouac area. 

Additional classes were held during the next two days, 
with all units in the field perfecting attack technique. 
Sand tables were studied by officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers until all terrain features and landmarks 
were firmly in. mind. Some units organized defenses for 
another regiment’s landing. Running and speed marches 
continued in the training program. 

Two days prior to the loading, vehicles were water- 
proofed and sported. Trucks were loaded with rations, 
ammunition and equipment, for once aboard they were 
to remain aboard, following the divisional problem, 
until the actual landing Vehicles were assembled in the 
vicinity of Baia, Nissida and Pozzuoli and were put 
aboard one day prior to the loading of the troops. 

On 15 January, a division formation was held for the 
purpose of presenting awards to personnel who had 
distinguished themselves by valor and devotion to doty. 
Troops passed in review before the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Third Infantry Division, who made an 
address relating to the imminent conflict. Commending 
the troops for their past achievements he emphasized that 
the way home lead through all of the Axis capitals. 

From 16 to 18 January 1944, the Regiment partici- 
pated with other division forces in the fall scale rehearsal 




Top . Left U> right, Prc. Abraham Nadfcr and Sgi. Bernard Nadler, 
brothers serving with Co. * A ? '. tfa<ir fight roonat before loading 
on landing craft for the “Webfooc” play exercise. Bottom : Chaplain 
iCapf ) Delmar Dy men tea ds a song with b/s aceo/dtan in the Baia 
area on I 6 January ffM4. 



known as the "Webfoot" play exercise carried out on 
the beaches south of Salerno. It followed as closely a# 
possible the routine for the actual landings to follow. 
Because of many naval deficiencies in landing the troops, 
faulty command arrangements, and an extremely rough 
sea. the problem could not be carried through to comple- 
tion, and many losses were incurred, especially among 
DUKWS carrying field artillery, I05mjni howitzers. 
The conduct of the exercise was a very important part of 
the training program and, as proved later, was extremely 
beneficial to the Navy personnel, who took full advantage 
of the exercise to perfect rheir technique and correct all 
basic defects. 

The troops of the Regiment returned to Piano di 
Quarto by land in a fleet of trucks assembled for that 
purpose. The next day. 19 January, preparations were 
made for breaking camp. Pyramidal tents were taken 
down, barracks bags assembled for storage and all of the 
equipment that the troops were to take with them was 
carefully checked. On 20 January* personnel were loaded 
at Baia on LSTs while LCIs were loaded at Pozzuoli 
Some LCTs and a few LSTs were loaded at Nissida. 
Rear echelon units that remained behind completed 
policing of the bivouac areas 

PLANS FOR ANZIO-NETTUNO LANDING 

While the Regiment was in bivouac at Baja e Latina 
and trained arduously in the vicinity of Piano di Quarto, 
plans were finally decided upon by higher headquarters 
for the "behind -the- lines" landing to take place shortly 
after 20 January 1944. 

During the Utter part of November and the monrb of 
December Allied forces had battered at the stubborn 
defenses hinged on the abbey of Monte Cassino without 
succeeding in effecting a penetration. Cold, rainy weather, 
coupled with high Winds, bad prevented effective employ- 
ment of ait forces and reduced activity on the front line 
to a minimum of patrolling, With the accumulation of 
necessary stocks of war materiel and the prospecr of more 
favorable weather, the American Fifth Army planned to 
end the stalemate by an "end run" and continue the 
advance northward by an attack by land, sea and air. 

The amphibious landing planned for the VI American 
Corps was designed to secure a beachhead about twenty^ 
five miles due south of Rome, around Anzio and Nef- 
tuno, seize the high ground of Colle Laziale, cut High 
ways 6 and 7, the routes of communication and supply 
of the German Tenth Army, and trap enemy forces 
holding up the allies before Caxsino Major General John 
P. Lucas, commanding VI Carps, had at his disposal 
for the landing, the Third In fanny Division (Rein 
forced), the 504th Parachute Infanrry Regiment, the 
1st, 3rd and 4th Ranger Battalions, the 509th Parachute 
Infantry Battalion , the First British Division and some 
British Commandos Qihzx forces were to eventually 
reinforce the beachhead. 

Plans for the landing cajted for the American Third 
Infantry Division (Rein forced >. ..undone brigade of the 
British First Division to land on the beaches north and 
south of Nettuno. Italy, with the remaining elements 
of the British First Division held in floating reserve 
The Third Infantry Division wiii to land on ’X-ray" 
beaches south of Ncrtuno while the British First Division 
was to land on ‘Peter" beaches north of Anzio (see 
Map No. 28). 

The mission of the Third Infantry Division was la 
land, destroy enemy beach defenses and capture an initial 
beachhead extending generally to the line of the Canale 
Mussolini and its northwesl branch. The division's left 
boundary was the main highway between Anzio and 
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Albano. The assault plan called for landing of assault 30th Infantries were to advance to the northwest, north 
battalions of all three regiments simultaneously, as well and northeast and clear and occupy the beach-head in 
as a battalion of Rangers just east of Anzio. the Rangers the division sector. The 15th Infantry, on the 30th’s 
to be tactically attached to the division as soon as contact right, was to relieve elements of the 3rd Reconnaissance 
was to be physically established ashore. The mission of Troop on crossings over the Canale Mussolini, protect 
the beach assault battalions was to clear the immediate the right flank of the division and be prepared with 
beach area of enemy defense and enable the follow-up remaining forces to pass to the west behind the 30th and 
battalions to land and pass through toward the regi- 7th Infantries and assist the Rangers in capturing Net- 
mental objectives. The order of landing was to be the tuno. Elements of the 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion 
7th. 30th and 15th Infantry Regiments from left to and 751st Tank Battalion, were attached to the regi- 
right and the assault battalions were the 1st Battalion, ments, to be loaded on LCTs and landed before day- 
7th Infantry. 2nd Battalion. 30th Infantry, and the light. It was believed vital to have powerful support 




3rd Battalion, 1 5th Infantry. The assault battalions had 
objectively trained to attack and destroy pillboxes, forti- 
fications and coast defense weapons, to cross beach wire 
and mine fields. The beach assault battalions were to be 
loaded on LSTs and to disembark and land in LCVPs, 
taking nothing but foot elements ashore. The Third 
Reconnaissance Troop and elements of the Third Pro- 
visional Reconnaissance Troop (MTD) were to land 
with the assault battalion on the right, proceed to cross- 
ings over the Canale Mussolini as far north as Bridge 5, 
blow the bridges and hold the crossings with light forces 
until relieved by the 15th Infantry. 

Following the assault battalions, the other two bat- 
talions of each regiment were to be landed in column 
from LCIs. These follow-up battalions of the 7th and 



and anti-tank weapons ashore before the enemy could 
stage a counter-attack with armored support. The 441st 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery Battalion was likewise to land 
elements from LCTs prior to daylight and provide anti- 
aircraft protection for the beach pending arrival of corps 
anti-aircraft artillery units, after which the 441st Battal- 
ion would resume its normal role of anti-aircraft pro- 
tection for division artillery positions. 

Naval gunfire support from two light cruisers and 
four destroyers was to be available to the division for the 
operation. Shore fire control parties were provided for 
each regiment and a naval liaison officer was attached to 
division artillery to provide naval gunfire support as long 
as it could be used effectively. Alternate channels of com- 
munication were set up to assure good communication 
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in any probable contingency. The navy was prepared to 
fire a preparation in case enemy shore defenses opened on 
our forces prior to the actual landing, however the 
preparation was cancelled during the operation in favor 
of obtaining surprise. Two rocket boats were to accom- 
pany the convoy however and fire rocket barrages on the 
division’s beaches at H-10 minutes. 

Prearranged air photo and armed reconnaissance flights 
were scheduled by the XII Air Support Command to 
cover the beachhead and adjacent areas on D-day and 
some attack aviation was to be available on call for close 
support of the division. Air liaison sets with each regi- 
ment and with division headquarters, under control of 
the division air liaison officer, were provided. The system, 
which was used successfully in Sicily, of launching the 
division’s own artillery cubs from a flight deck on an 
LST was also planned for the operation. Originally the 
504th Parachute Infantry Regiment (Reinforced) was 
to drop a parachute task force thirty-five mintes before 
H-hour, about eight miles north of Anzio, but that 
mission was cancelled and the parachute regiment was 
scheduled to follow the Third Infantry Division land- 
ing, in LCIs, as Corps troops. 

DESCRIPTION OF LANDING BEACH 

The X-Ray beach, arbitrarily divided into two equal 
beaches, is 2860 yards in length and from ten to twenty- 
five yards in width. From information obtained it 
appeared to be entirely satisfactory for personnel, with 
possible exits for armored vehicles. The entire beach was 
suitable for LCVPs with probable places for LCTs and 
LCIs to beach; however, it was believed that pontoons 
would be required for the LSTs. The sand anneared to 
be rough. Immediately to the rear of the ~cach proper 
a sand dune formation, interspersed with loose boulders 
and rocky out-crops (possibly lava) rose gradually in 
some places, and rather abruptly in others, for two hun- 
dred fifty yards, to a low plateau at road level. The 
terrain lying between the sand dune formation and the 
metalled two-way road, five hundred yards in rear of 
and paralleling the coast was flat. The number of existing 
trails indicated that the ground was firm. The topog- 
raphy of the land did not permit rapid drainage there 
and the naval approach to the beach was not entirely 
satisfactory. A sand bar about one hundred fifty yards 
off shore reached the entire length of the beach with the 
exception of a gap of some four hundred yards, located 
approximately in the center of the beach. It was thought 
the weather might cause considerable shifting of the bar 
but a minimum of six feet of water over the bar was 



expected. Inside the outer bar the approach was unob- 
structed up to a point about fifty yards from the beach 
where another bar reached the entire length of the beach. 
The water depth over the inner bar was about two feet 
and did not deepen inshore of the bar. The composi- 
tion of the sea bottom was not confirmed but was be- 
lieved to be firm. The beach was exposed to both the 
south and west. 

Conclusions drawn from the study were that the 
beaches would be difficult to locate accurately at night, 
that an on-shore wind would make landing operations 
hazardous and that there was a definite, or strong possi- 
bility, that the inner bar, lying fifty yards off shore, 
would not allow the passage of landing craft beyond that 
point. Information concerning the depth of water inside 
the bar indicated the possibility of one hundred fifty 
feet of wading toward the beach in water knee-high and 
in some instances chest-high. The outer sand bar would 
not permit passage of LSTs at night though gaps might 
be found in daylight and passage permitted. Pontoons 
would still be needed, however, because of the poor 
gradient. On either side of the beaches the sea bottom was 
rocky and dangerous for landing craft. It was known 
that adverse weather would cause difficulties in motor 
movement off the road-net over the plateau in rear of the 
beach. 

SEVENTH INFANTRY IS READY TO MAKE 
ITS THIRD AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT 
IN WORLD WAR II 

D-Day was set for 22 January 1944 and 0200 was 
set as the time of H-hour. The Seventh United States 
Infantry was ready for its third amphibious assault 
against a hostile shore in this war. For the “Shingle" 
operation there were many new “Cotton Balers" in the 
forward line of the rifle companies that were to make 
the assaults, but the commanding staffs were practically 
the same as those that operated in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. Colonel Harry B. Sherman, assisted by Lieutenant 
Colonel Roy E. Moore, still directed operations and still 
had Lieutenant Colonels Frank M. Izenour and Everett 
W. Duvall of the famous Izenour-Duvall-Heintges trio 
of commanders. At the close of the Southern Italy or 
Naples-Foggia Campaign Lieutenant Colonel John A. 
Heintges was absent sick and returned too late to assume 
his old command for the “Shingle" operation. Major 
William B. Rosson. former S-3, was to lead the Third 
Battalion. Great changes were to be made in the person- 
nel of the “7th Light Foot" Infantry in the days that 
lay ahead. 



CHAPTER II 

The Landing South of Nettuno, Italy 

22 JANUARY 1944 

Late in the afternoon of 2 1 January 1 944 the invasion On 22 January 1 944 with a calm sea and a light wind 
craft bearing the amphibious, web-footed, “Cotton in their favor the “Shingle" assault waves hit the 
Balermen" set sail from the ports of Naples with the beaches on schedule at 0200. The actual landing was 
entire invasion convoy of VI Corps. While at sea the accomplished with great ease and was the easiest one 
weather for D-day was announced by radio from Algiers, participated in by the “Cotton Balermen" during this 
The troops could expect a light wind, no sea swell and a war though some mines were encountered and the Regi- 
Iight haze with visibility of six miles diminishing to one ment suffered some casualties. 

mile by morning. Air reconnaissance by the XII Air Had it not been for the rocket barrages which were 
Support Command reported that the only craft to be fired ten minutes before H-hour, the enemy would have 
expected between Gaeta and the mouth of the Tiber been caught wholly by surprise. However, as it was, the 
River w^ould be small fishing craft. Germans had very few troops on hand to oppose a land- 
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ing in the Anzio Nectuno area and the operation went 
off about like a rehearsal 

The first wave of the Seventh Infantry;, consisting of 
First Battalion troops, landed without much difficulty 
at Red Beach 2 about three miles south of Nett u no. The 
Red Battalion troops cleared the beach of defenses and 
advanced on for objective '*!&•> At 0240 the Second 
Battalion troops bit the beach and twenty minutes later 
rhe Third Battalion troops followed. 

Casualties on D-day for. the Third Infantry Division 
included twelve killed in action and fifty-six: wounded 
in action, a very small number when compared to other 
operations. Surprise of the operation kept th*> figures 
down. Of the twelve killed in action eight were from 
anti-personnel mines, one from drowning and three from 
gunshot wounds. 3 Most of the Third Division casual- 
ties were suffered by the Seventh Infantry. A platoon of 
Company sustained at boat accident while unloading. 
Also troops of the Red Battalion and later some of the 
Blue Battalion encountered a mine field. Ten of the 
twelve dead were “Cotton BalmocnT The Regiment 
had a total of ten seriously wounded and nineteen lightly 
wounded that day. 

Pushing forward the troops secured the initial beach- 
head by 0800 within their zone of aelida and captured 
the assigned objectives against very light resistance. The 
Red Battalion captured thirty enemy on objective “E’V 
A patrol from Company “A" contacted the Rangers in 
Nettuno while the First Battalion established road blocks 
and put out mines. The Second Battalion established a 
strong defensive position on objective E- 1 with particular 
emphasis to the north and : northwest defending against 
a possible mechanized counter-attack. Aggressive combat 
patrols to the front brought in sixteen prisoners of war 
while a strong reconnaissance patrol went to objective 
“DC The Third Battalion occupied objective E- 2 and 



cations. Some enemy aircraft appeared over the area with 
one falling into the Third Battalion area. The pilot 
was killed. 

At 1800 the Blue Battalion troops began moving 
north to an area southwest of Casale Torre Di Padiglione 
and thirty minutes later the White Battalion troops 
moved for Objective D“. Blue dosed in cm Its new 
position at 2315 while the White forces closed in on 
objective “D“ at 0400, 23 January. Both battalions 
organized strong defensive positions to counter any 
enemy attacks. The White Battalion contacted the Brit- 
ish 24th Brigade on the left. At 2000 the Red Battalion 
moved to reserve positions. The Regiment had estab 
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lishrd its positions according to plan. During the night 
three friendly vehicles struck mines that bad been laid 
by our own troops. 

Early 2a oanuary the enemy had observation planes 
over the beachhead and in early afternoon enemy artillery 
coming from the direction of Cassino began to tall just 
north of the Third Battalion positions, In early after- 
noon a Second Battalion patrol had a skirmish with a 
German tank and fifteen enemy. Two casualties were 
suffered but the engagement was won when the tank 
and enemy withdrew. Late in the afternoon the Seventh 
Infantry, less; the Third Battalion, reverted to division 
reserve. During the night the first two battalions moved 
to an assembly area m iht vicinity of the Tre Cancel! 
road junction. One platoon of A nri-Tartk Company and 
one platoon of Company “AY 601st /lank Destroy et 
Battalion, remained attached to the Third Bartalibn, 

The other regiments of the division were as successful 
as tile Seventh Infantry in obtaining their objectives on 
D«Day and the fallowing day. The Third Reconnais 
aance Troop and the Third Reconnaissance Troop 
(MY D) reached and prepared for blowing all bridges 
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along Canale Mossohni from the sea to hridge 7, 
Bridges 1, 3, 4. and 5 were blown Guards were placed 
on all bridges. The Rangers on the left of the Regiment 
and the British brigade on the extreme kit hid also 
he<o successful in reaching their objectives. 

Though fhe enemy Had only one under-strength bat- 
talion of inferior troops on beach watching duty to 
oppose the Thud Division landing, hb - reaction to the 
landing was swift and every effort was made to rush 
troops to she WA to meet the emergency which threat- 
ened the safety of the Tenth Armf . Rome and its im - 
portant airfields. Aided by bad weather which interfered 
wifh the bombing of Ins communication lines, the enemy 
was able, with amazing rapidity, to move troops into 
the line Elements of (be Herman Goering Division, which 
w spread Irom. Linorta ro Frminone were fbc first 



sent contact patrols ro the other battalions, the Rangers, 
parachute infantry troops and the 30th Infantry, 

The armor of Company ' *A r \ 75 1st T ank Battalion, 
and Company “AY 601st Tank Destroyer Battalion, 
landed within a short time a>Tfttbefck>ctrC)Ops, Unable 
to follow the. foot troops initially because of the muddy 
terrain strewn with armor took up posi- 

tions close to the beach- Some became mir<d in the mud 
and blocked the roads. It was necessity to get bulldOviera 
and tank dozers to excricapt them Anti-Tank Company 
debarked at 0420 while Cannon Company did not land 
until in the aftecttobn. 

As the troops pushed steadily inland the XII Air 
Support Command provided cover 3od : the 1 5t*h Sfta 
legic Air Force struck ac German rail ai>d roa(lcam^uhi- 
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enemy elements encountered after D-day oil the Third 
Infantry Division's front. During the first two dap 
following D-day. reconnaissance, atiti' aircraft and engi- 
neer battalions of the Herman Coermg Division put in 
an appearance, followed by Panzer Grenadier Regiments 
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some of the bridges over the Canale Mussolini on 23 
January. Enemy crossed the Canal at Bridges 2. 5, 6 and 
7 with strong combat patrols supported by tanks. During 
the evening Third Division forces on the right of the 
Seventh Infantry began attacking these enenty bridge- 
beads which were cleared on the following d3> r . The 
enemy started to harass the beachhead forces with strong 
combat patrols, frequent strafing and bombing raids in 
the beach area. Defensive positions were built by the 
enemy around houses south and west of Cisterna di 
Urtocia. 

On 24 January the Third Battalion held its position 
and conducted intensive patrols. One patrol went in 
search of two enemy artillery pieces, which bad been 
reported, and found them destroyed. Contact patrols 
were maintained with the 30th Infantry at regular inter 
vals day and night. The contact point was in the vicinity 
of Campomorto. One patrol from Company “L ,r had a 
sharp fight with an enemy patrol about eight hundred 
yards north of Padiglione and captured one prisoner. 
About fifty enemy appeared one thousand yards to the 
battalion’s front. Mortar fire was directed on the enemy. 
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LIMITED ATTACKS OF 25-28 JANUARY 

On 25 January the Third Infantry Division pur on an 
attack While the Fourth Ranger Battalion and the Third 
Battalion. Seventh Infantry, advanced and occupied 
defensive positions, the First Battalion, 30th Infantry, 
the Second Battalion, 1 5th Infantry, and the 504th 
Parachute Regiment attacked on the right. Heavy resist^ 
ance was encountered by the battalions from the 30th and 
1 5th Infantries about a mile and a half north of the 
Canale Mussolini, 

The Blue Battalion of the Seventh Infantry advanced 
at dawn on the 25th about one thousand yards and 
occupied its objectives against only light artillery fire. 
While on outpost* near Carano, Private First Class Milo 
V Bliss of Company "K" observed the approach of. an 
armored half-track vehicle about three hundred yards 
from his position. In order to be certain of a direct hit, 
he left his covered position and moved twenty-five yards 
across open, flat terrain to the edgy of the road, where 
he was exposed to machine, gun and machine pistol fire 
which barely missed him. Just as the vehicle came within 
ti n yards of him, Privare First Class Bliss fired hi* rocket 
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gun from a standing position and registered a direct hit 
which halted the vehicle and seriously wounded the 
driver. As a result, other men were able to close in and 
destroy the enemy personnel who had dismounted from 
the vehicle. In subsequent action Private First Class Bliss 
was killed. 2 ’ 

As the left flank of the 30th Infantry was held up by 
the enemy, the Third Battalion was ordered to send one 
reinforced company to the assistance of the Friscan Bat- 
talion to bring more fire on the enemy. t Company “K" 
received the assignment and advanced early in the after- 
noon. In the vicinity of Torre di Padiglione, Company 
“K" dug in and sent a strong patrol to maneuver behind 
the Germans who were holding up the Friscan Battalion. 
Major Rosson and the S-3 of the 30th Infantry decided 
that the patrol was to make an attack in conjunction with 
Company “L" 30th Infantry at 1830 for the Pte Della 
Croceta road junction. The platoon of Company “K" 
succeeded in reaching the road junction where it encoun- 
tered extremely heavy small arms resistance supported by 
tank and flagwagon fire. The fire-fight lasted throughout 
the night. Meanwhile a contact patrol to the 30th 
Infantry Command Post found out that authorities there 
had no information of the battle in progress at the road 
junction. Later a telephone conversation, at 2000, be- 
tween the two regimental command posts revealed that 
the 30th Infantry still had no information in regard to 
the fight. Due to poor radio reception little communica- 
tion was maintained with the platoon during the night. 
Early the next morning. Company “K" launched an 
attack which extricated its platoon and seized the road 
junction. One enemy tank and a half-track were knocked 
out and two enemy taken prisoners. At 0945, 26 Janu- 
ary. the road junction was turned over to Company 
“L", 30th Infantry. 

An enemy patrol approached and attacked a Company 
“K" outpost the night of 26 January. Private First Class 
John R. Harrington singlehandedly forced back the 
patrol which had opened up with intense machine gun 



and rifle fire. He exposed himself by stepping out into 
the open but fired his rifle with such rapidity and accur- 
acy that he killed one and wounded another of the enemy 
causing the remainder to withdraw. 3 

At 0300, 27 January, the Third Battalion was 
ordered to attack and take Spaccassassi and the road 
southeast to Carano. The battalion, less Company “K", 
crossed the line of departure at 0530. Company “L" ran 
into a strong enemy outpost at Spaccassassi and after a 
long fight occupied the objective at 1030. Technical 
Sergeant Robert W. Aemmer, who led his platoon in an 
assault on two enemy machine guns performed gallantly. 
The enemy guns were destroyed, five enemy killed and 
two captured. 4 The Third Battalion came under heavy 
enemy artillery fire during the afternoon. Private First 
Class Anton V. Costa rescued a wounded comrade dur- 
ing the height of the bombardment. 4 

The Regiment, less the Third Battalion which came 
under Third Division control and remained in place, 
moved to a new area in the vicinity of Cle S Antonio. 
The Second Battalion then moved to Borgo Montello 
and established a semi-defensive and semi-assembly area. 
The First Battalion moved to Road Junction 47 and 
Company “G" was detailed to the 15th Infantry to 
guard bridges. After making its move “George" Com- 
pany became involved in a fight. Staff Sergeant Joseph 
A. Domingo, Jr., located an enemy machine gun which 
was delivering a large volume of fire on his men. Jump- 
ing to his feet Staff Sergeant Domingo fired his “Tommy 
Gun" and advanced on the enemy position shouting for 
his men to follow. He was fatally wounded during the 
fight but his own fire enabled his men to reach a covered 
position from which they gave effective fire and forced 
the enemy to withdraw. 5 The following morning Com- 
pany “G" rejoined its battalion ! 

The night of 28-29 January, the Third Battalion was 
relieved by the 509th Parachute Battalion and assembled 
northwest of Cle Campomorto. 



CHAPTER III 

Attacks and Counter-Attacks 

30 JANUARY— 5 FEBRUARY 1944 



On 26 January, the British on the extreme left 
repulsed a strong counter-attack by two hundred fifty 
Germans supported by twenty-five tanks. In the action 
on the right the 15th and 30th Infantries failed to 
advance but held their ground. A battalion of the 504th 
Parachute Regiment had been attacked during the night 
and withdrew from Borgo Piave. 

The Anzio-Nettuno landings of 22 January were very 
successful and alarmed the enemy, who feared that forces 
confronting the American 5th Army would be attacked 
from their rear or a drive on Rome was in the offing. 
Neither developed because the landing force was insuf- 
ficient in size. Field Marshal Albert Kesselring who com- 
manded the enemy forces in Italy soon discovered that 
the landing force was only a “half measure" and gave 
orders to wipe it out. The Germans would have suc- 
ceeded in doing that had not the initial forces fought 
with great stubbornness and had they not been rein- 
forced. It is believed by the writer that Major General 
John P. Lucas, commanding the VI Corps, gave the 
correct order when he instructed the landing forces to 
dig in during the morning of 22 January and prepare 
defensive positions. The troops could have fanned out 



into the Albano hills and probably even reached Rome 
twenty miles away, but it would have been their doom 
as the Germans were then marshaling forces to attack 

- GO No. 76. HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 20 Apr. ’44. Pfc Bliss was post- 
humously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

3 GO No. 131, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 27 June '44. Pfc Harrington -was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

* GOs No. 34 & 63. HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 10 Mar. « 7 Apr. ’44. 
T/Sgt. Aemmer ft Pfc Costa were each awarded the Silver Star 
Medal. 

5 GO No. 76, HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 20 Apr. '44. S/Sgt. Domingo 
was posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

t The 30th Infantry was stationed for a long period at the Presidio, 
San Francisco. California, and was often referred to as San Fran- 
cisco’s own. The 30th Regiment or its units are often referred to 
as "Friscan”. 

t Hereafter in the text the units of the 7th Infantry may often be 
referred to by their code names. The change in designation should 
not confuse the reader if he will remember that the first letter of 
the code name corresponds to the letter designation of the rifle or 
heavy weapons units: i.e. "Able” equals Company "A". "Baker” 
equals Company "B”, "Charlie” equals Company “C”. "Dog” 
equals Company ’D". "Easy” equals Company ”E”. "George” 
equals Company "G”, etc. 
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them. II The result of the strategy employed by the 
commanders of both sides and the great struggles fought 
was that the Anzio Beachhead remained a beachhead for 
four months. 

On the third anniversary of the Anzio-Nettuno land- 
ings Daniel De Luce of the Associated Press interviewed 
Field Marshall Albert Kesselring, former commander-in- 
chief of all German forces in Italy, in a special prison 
camp near Marburg, Germany. The field marshal made 
the following statements concerning the bloody battles 
fought on the Anzio Beachhead and also of the strategy 
employed: 

Anzio was the enemy's epic of bravery, just as ruined Cassino 
was ours. During the whole battle of four months, 1 had losses 
of 40,000 men. Of these, 5,000 were killed. 

I held the hills and you were exposed on the low plain by the 
sea, so your sacrifices were greater. But I can say this, if you had 
never pitted your divisions in the Mediterranean, as at Anzio- 
Nettuno, you would not have won a victory in the west. You 
profited by your experiences. We did not. 

It would have been the Anglo-Americans’ doom to over- 
extend themselves. I was quickly gathering my first five divis- 
ions to attack. The landing force was initially weak, only a 
division or so of Infantry, and without armor. It was a half- 
measure as an offensive that was your basic error. 

I knew something was coming but did not know where. 
Spezia. Genoa, Gaeta. It could have been any of these. The more 
I looked at a map, the more danger spots I saw. But my com- 
manders said, ”Der Kessell has made our men alarm weary.” So 
I gave no alarm that night. 

By 1 0 o'clock in the morning I knew the true venture was 
a feint and that it was of such a modest size that I might proceed 
to wipe it out. I had strong artillery — altogether 500 guns. I 
had two 280mm railway guns, two more that were 240mm, and 
a number of 2 1 0mm batteries. 

The flanks were swamp fields but the main road from 
Campoleone to Anzio offered the possibility for armor. To the 
right I had the Fourth Parachute and the 67th Infantry Divis- 
ions, and in the center and left, the Infantry Lehr Division, the 
Third Panzer Grenadiers, the 362nd Infantry, the 714th 
motorized elements of the Hermann Goering Panzers, and some 
Italian battalions. I had the 29th Panzer Grenadiers and the 
26th Panzers as reserve behind the center. 

Rain made the ground too muddy for effective panzer opera- 
tions. The troops of the Infantry Lehr Division, not up to 
standard because not accustomed to battle conditions, lost their 
poise, broke and fell back when they encountered very stubborn 
enemy resistance. The excellent coordination of the enemy air 
force and naval gunfire with the forces on land created a decisive 
effect. 

We felt we were opposed by equals. Our enemy was of the 
highest quality. (#) 

An official 5th Army publication discloses the aims 
of the Anzio-Nettuno landings and tells of the speed 
with which the enemy acted to check the Allied forces: 

The enemy had reacted quickly to the landing and was becom- 
ing stronger every day. The success of the landing operation and 
the surprise that attended it gave rise to much unfounded opti- 
mism on the part of people who were not fully informed as to 
just what the situation was. It must be remembered that our 
landing was a "calculated risk”. It took into consideration the 
known factors, and it was anticipated that the enemy would 
weaken his southern front in bringing troops up to oppose the 
beachhead. 

Although the German force opposed to our initial landing 
was small, the enemy reacted quickly by rushing troops from 
all directions to meet the grave emergency which confronted 
him. By the end of D-Day (22 January) he had twenty thou- 
sand men to oppose our thirty-six thousand. Our superiority 
was not great enough to warrant a hasty, extensive advance 
inland before we had secured a suitable beachhead. By the end of 
D-plus-3, his number had risen to forty-one thousand while 
we had only fifty-six thousand and the enemy buildup was 
steadily increasing. 

With amazing rapidity, the Germans brought in one division 
from France, one from the Balkans, three from Northern Italy, 
two from the Eighth Army front, but only a division and a half 
from the Fifth Army Southern front. 

Fifth Army's main front operation during December and 
January had been designed to maneuver the enemy into a posi- 
tion that would permit our forces to cross the Rapido River and 



break into the Liri Valley before the Anzio landings. Bad 
weather and insufficient forces prevented the accomplishment of 
this operation, but our continued offensive effort in the Rapido 
area caused the Germans to reinforce his troops opposing our 
Anzio landings by bringing divisions from other areas rather 
than from the main Fifth Army front. This was a tribute to the 
Fifth Army’s offensive spirit. However, the retention of so many 
German divisions on our main front slowed down the Fifth 
Army’s mid winter advanced toward the beachhead. 6 

The VI Corps, after establishing its beachhead and 
reinforcing the initial forces, planned to resume the 
offensive and attack to the north with the mission of 
seizing the Albano-Velletri area and continuing the 
attack to disrupt the enemy’s communications to the 
Fifth Army front. The First British Division in con- 
junction with the First Armored Division was to attack 
along the axis of the Anzio-Albano road and seize the 
high ground in the vicinity of Albano. On the right, the 
Third Infantry Division (Reinforced) was to advance 
to seize Cisterna di Littoria then prepare to continue the 
advance to seize the high ground in the vicinity of Cori 
and Velletri. The time was set for early 30 January. 

The Third Infantry Division (Reinforced) planned 
to send out two Ranger Battalions, the First and Third, 
followed by the Fourth, one hour before H-hour to 
infiltrate into Cisterna di Littoria and seize the place. At 
H-hour the 7th and 15th Infantries were to jump off in 
the attack. The Seventh Infantry was assigned objective 
“A”, northwest of the town on Highway 7, then was to 
be prepared to attack Cisterna di Littoria from the north- 
west or to advance in the other direction on Velletri. 
The 15 th Infantry on the right of the Seventh was to 
advance on objectives southeast of the town on the high- 
way. The 509th Parachute Battalion was to protect the 
flank on the left of the Seventh Infantry while the 504th 
Parachute Regiment was assigned objectives on the divis- 
ion's right and the mission of holding the enemy south- 
east of the Canale Mussolini. The 30th Infantry was to 
be in reserve. H-hour was set for 0200, 30 January. 

The G-2 estimate of the situation of 29 January 1 944, 
was quite inaccurate and did not anticipate the great 
struggles that lay ahead. Accurate information of German 
dispositions and movements was lacking. Due to the 
speed and secrecy of the enemy in bringing up reinforce- 
ments accurate estimation was not made. Because of the 
very light opposition during the first few days it was 
not thought that the enemy could mass enough forces to 
halt a major attack at that time. The estimate as given 
to the troops was as follows: 

The enemy at present disposes Herman Goering Division on 
our right flank and front, and scattering of units from various 
larger formations, probably now under command of Third 
Panzer Grenadiers Division, on our left front. The enemy’s 
attitude on our front is entirely defensive. He has maintained a 
rather loose and poorly organized line of outposts well to the 
east of the Canale Mussolini, south and southwest of Cisterna 
di Littoria, and south of the railroad embankment which runs 
northwest from Cisterna. His patrolling has not been aggressive, 
as it has seldom penetrated to the point of seriously harassing 
our outposts; rather, our patrols have normally contacted 
German security patrols near or within his own outpost line. 
His outpost line of resistance, or defensive line backing up his 

!l Because Major General Lucas was later replaced by Major General 
Lucian K. Truscott as commanding general of the beachhead 
forces, it has been presumed by many that he was replaced because 
he had exercised too much caution on the first days after the land- 
ings. The writer does not know why he was replaced but feels 
that he exercised the correct strategy because his forces were insuf- 
ficient for a drive inland. The commander of the German forces 
believed that the Allies had used the best strategy in consolidating 
their positions and stated that had not the Allies landed at Anzio- 
Nettuno and other places in the Mediterranean they would not have 
won victory in the west. 

t New Britain Herald. New Britain. Connecticut. 22 January 1947, 
p. 1 5. 

6 “Road to Rome”, Hqs. Fifth Army, pp 27-30. 
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outposts, is believed to lie along the railway track itself, and 
may well be tied in with slight terrain eminences which begin 
to appear to the northeast and north of Cistema. His main line 
of resistance will undoubtedly be found on true high ground to 
the east and west of Velletri. Since we now effectively interdict 
Highway 7 with artillery fire, the Germans would hardly inter- 
pose a main line of resistance on less favorable ground this side 
of Velletri. especially in view of the fact that he must use all 
available time to complete and man a system of defensive works 
if he is to keep us off the Colli Laziali and Highway 6. 

The enemy’s immediate situation with respect to tanks and 
artillery is not too good, and there have been many evidences 
that he is losing this precious materiel at a much higher rate 
than we; nevertheless, he may be expected to support his ground 
defenses at any point by counter-attacks by small units including 
two or three tanks, and to employ light and heavy anti-tank 
guns, self-propelled artillery and dual-purpose weapons on any 
or all the useable roads now under his control. The enemy’s 
definite superiority of observation must not be overlooked, and 
this superiority will become more marked as we approach the 
Cori-Velletri areas. 

The enemy's position regarding reserves is difficult to assess. 
His use of the 356th Fusileer (Ren.) Battalion. 120th Recon- 
naissance Battalion and 26th Reconnaissance Battalion in the 
immediate battle zone indicates that some or all of the 356th 
Division (L. of C.), 26th and 29th Panzer Grenadier Divis- 
ions may be earmarked for the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead. To 
date, however, the enemy has fed units into the line piecemeal 




as they have arrived, and there is no definite indication that he 
will depart from this practice by throwing one or more divisions 
entire against our positions in an organized counter-attack. Even 
if he were to do so. it is likely that the division's proximity to 
the line would be discovered by air reconnaissance, prisoner of 
war or civilian reports before the counter-attack itself could be 
delivered. He is known to have in immediate reserve an SS Regi- 
ment in the Velletri area and probably the bulk of a newly- 
formed parachute division (4000-5000 troops) north of Vel- 
letri; it seems likely, however, that the mission of these units is 
to prepare and man defenses on the main line of resistance rather 
than to be used in a counter-attack against the beachhead, as they 
are now actually occupying the ground where he can be expected 
to put up his stiffest defense. 

Two terrain features dominate the field of battle: the Colli 
Laziali and the northern peaks of the Monti Lcpini. Controlling 
heights in both cases are roughly three thousand feet, with the 
Monti Lepini, directly northeast of Cistema being somewhat 
higher. Both these features give excellent observation over the 
Cisterna-Velletri area, and the possession of either would enable 



the holder to block traffic both on Highway 6 and Highway 7 . 
Between Colli Laziali and Monti Lepini is a gap about six miles 
wide. The only serious terrain obstacles, besides the hill masses 
themselves, are Lago di Nemi and Lago Albano, occupying 
extinct craters in the southwestern portion of Colli Laziali. 
There should be fairly good standing for vehicles anywhere 
above Cisterna after a short dry spell. The road net north of 
Cisterna is not nearly so dense as on the flat ground to the south, 
the terrain being broken by many stream lines, but there are 
at least two roads which run through the gap between the two 
hill-masses. 

The quality of troops available to the enemy must be con- 
sidered in discussing his capabilities. While there is no reason to 
minimize the ability of his higher commanders, and the high 
level of training and discipline which are still to be found at 
battalion and company level, there is evidence that platoon and 
squad leadership has begun to deteriorate, and at least in the 
present operation, small enemy groups have not shown the 
excellent soldiery which we have come to expect of the Germans. 
For this reason, our own actions, if carried through with par- 
ticular vigor and firmness, whether in attacking or defending, 
may enable us to attain success which would not have been 
possible against old-type, all-German formations. This same 
fact also bears on the enemy’s ability to counter-attack strongly 
enough to drive us into the sea: to date his containing actions 
and close-in defensive build-up have not been particularly suc- 
cessful. and he may be compelled to feed in forces previously 
intended as a counter-attack force, merely to delay our break- 
through into his main positions. * 

To sum up, it does not now seem probable that the enemy 
will soon deliver a major counter-attack involving units of 
division size; on the other hand, the enemy will probably resort 
to delaying action coupled with small-scale counter-attacks in 
an effort to grind us to a standstill, as on the Cassino Line. 

If he fails to do this on Colli Lazali, he will probably evacuate 
the Cassino position, fight a rear-guard action across the Tiber 
and start over again on a consolidated line across the peninsula. 7 

TWO RANGER BATTALIONS 
ARE ANNIHILATED 

At 0100, one hour before H-hour on 30 January 
1 944, the First and Third Ranger Battalions crossed 
their line of departure and started moving on their objec- 
tive, Cisterna di Littoria. Initially no opposition was 
encountered and it was thought that matters would go 
well. At 0200. H-hour, the 7th and 15th Infantries and 
the Fourth Ranger Battalion crossed the line of departure 
and advanced on their objectives. 

The enemy, anticipating an attack on Cisterna di Lit- 
toria, had the preceding night, unknown to the Ameri- 
cans, reinforced his numbers in and around the town. 
The infiltration of the two Ranger battalions became 
known to the enemy and he allowed it to continue during 
the hours of darkness until practically the entire force 
had entered the triangular area just south of Cisterna di 
Littoria with the lead elements in the town itself. The 
zone had been completely surrounded by the Germans 
and commanded by their weapons. Suddenly concen- 
trated hostile fire was delivered on the exposed Rangers 
who were taken completely by surprise. Those outside 
the town were without cover, concealment or even escape, 
for the terrain, typical of the entire beachhead, was flat, 
barren, farmland. The Germans lost no time in closing 
the trap they had so beautifully laid and in the course 
of eleven hours or less proceeded to annihilate the hapless 
Rangers. 

Communication with the two leading Ranger Battal- 
ions was non-existent for more than seven hours after 
their jump-off. The commanding officer of the Ranger 
force. Colonel William O. Darby, and the commanding 
general of the Third Infantry Division, Major General 
Lucian K. Truscott, were then uninformed of the true 
situation. 

At 0235 machine gun and machine pistol fire were 
heard but it was not certain if it came from in front of 
the Rangers or the First Battalion, 1 5th Infantry. 

7 Annex 2, FO 3, Hq. 3d Inf. Div., 29 Jan. 1944. 
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At 0340 Third Division Headquarters received a and do what is best. . . , You're there and I'm here, 
>oiT from Colonel Darby's headquarter* that the unfortunatdy.andTcan't help you. butwhatever hap- 
urth Ranger Battalion was meeting fire from a road pens, God bless you. , / 

action north of the line of. departure. No word had Colonel Darby then spoke Kv tive commanding general 
m received from tbeFirsr and Third Ranger Battalions, of the Third Infantry Division and said, “They came 
Regular reports were sent to Third Division Head- and got them at the last minute My old sergeant major 
arters from Colonel Darby's headquarters at 0415, stayed with the last ten men. I r apparently was too much 
50, and 0610. Each time it was reported that the lor them . ’ 

urth Rangers were meeting tougher resistance and that A few days later, information as to how the Germans 
ere was no news of the First and Third Rangers who, destroyed the once proud Ranger battalions was secured 
angely enough, were believed to be doing well. from a prisoner of war, a lieutenant of the German Mth 

At 083ji the realisation became known. A radio call Company, Parachute Training Regiment, He stated that 

the Rangers had gotten into Cistetna di Littoria and 
that the Germans then counter -attacked down the road 
from the northeast. He admitted chat his company and 
droops of the Herman Goering Division were present and 
the troops used were motorized, in addition to having 
fiak wagons, neblewerfecs and anti-tank guns 
which were employed as Infantry support weapons. The 
Rangers were forced to withdraw south and southwest, 
The Germans fanned out on the roads south of Cisterns 
di Littoria and then cut cross-country on unimproved 
roads. One segment after another was cut off. The Ger- 
man lieutenant stated that he was present when the 
American prisoner of W3r count was taken and that there 
were nine hundred American Rangers held by the Ger- 
mans. Actual wounded and killed casualties then were 
not very heavy. The interrogator expressed skepticism 
(of the casualty report) and suggested that the Ger- 
mans fired compressed air grenades from their nebiewer- 
fers. The German admitted that the nebleweners had 
been fired but said he did not know what type of 
ammunition had been used. 8 

But eight members of the two assault Ranger battal- 
ions escaped from the trap* Some had been killed and 
wounded but the bulk of the two battalions was, forced 
to surrender to the enemy when the members saw the 
situation was hopeless. 

SEVENTH INFANTRY BECOMES LOCKED 
IN A BITTER STRUGGLE 

White the Ranger Battalions were being destroyed, tlitr 
Seventh Infantry became involved in a fight that Was 
to last four days and be the toughest engagement the 
“Cotton Bakrmen" had yet encountered in this war. 
Initially only one battalion was committed, but by the 



wounded and unable to command. Colonel Darby 
ordered the Fourth Rangers to drive on to the rescue. 
The Germans did not intend to lose their pnze, however 
The Fourth Ratigcrs. already in serious trouble, never 
reached their comrades The enemy poured heavy con 
centrations of automatic fire into the Fourth Rangers 
from both flanks arid they bad to fight for their own 
.lives* let alone rescue anyone else. Armor, rushing to the 
rescuL encountered strong blocks, then maneuvered to 



KILLED IN ACTION 

Six of 4.2 “Coiton Balers” who auurilktd ibeic live* on >0 Jatitury 
1944. (1) Pfc Edward G. Campbell. Co. “C\ (2) T/Sgt, James 
W, Covliogr 0». “CL ( 3) Pvt Russell C Gaofctllls** Co. *'C”. 
(it Pic Jam« V. Viola. Co. “C* v . (5) 2 Lt. Alvir* W, Weakley, 
Co. ”F“, ( 6) Pvt. Robert l.«e Weaver, Co* “L.'\ 



end of the day 
conflict. 

The First Battalion commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank M. Izenour jumped off at 0200 to infil- 
trate to its objective northwest of Cisterna di Littoria* 
The same tactics were used as was planned for the Rang- 
ers* Almost immediately the Red troops ran into machine 
gun fire and were temporarily held up. As Company 
“A" was being harassed by heavy machine guo fire, Ser- 
geant Lawrence E. Knox voluntarily led his platoon one 
hundred twenty -five yards, to within fifty yards of an 
enemy gun in an attempt to knock it out. In a fire fight 
that lasted one hour, be constantly exposed himself as 
he ran from man to man deploying them and building 
an effective base of fire, which finally forced the enemy 
to w ithd ra w . J ust before the ene my gun w as silenced , 
Sergeant Knox suffered wounds about the eye which 
subsequently caused its loss u 



all three had been thrown into 



outflank them, but ran into heavy German artillery fire 
and minefields. Losses were sustained and the armor never 
got through. With no help the outcome was inevitable 
though a battle ensued from early morning till midday. 
At: 1215 th3t day Colonel Darby talked by radio with 
his old sergeant major who was in Cisterns di Littoria 
with the beleaguered remnants of the once two fine bat- 
talions of Rangers. It was the last conversation held with 
any American in the town and the record of it tells more 
than anyone can describe. 

Sergeant Major: “Nobody is giving up." 

Colonel Darby: 'Shoot them if they come any closer 
- - - Issue some orders but don't let the boys give up. 

. Who's walking in with their hands up? Don't let 
them do it t Get the officers to shoot. , , , Don't let them 
do it. . '. Do that before you give up. . Get the old 
men together and lam for it . , . We re tpming through. 

Hang on to this radio until the lasr minute. . 
How many men are- still, -with' your head 



* Lftt«t Rtpc-n i of rfafc. 'CO 3d (of Die-, iv C<3 VI;< 

Battle Casualties, $61$ Ranger Force tor peifod 
\ Hi:’ <} l&b. .’IS44 

* GO Nq. DS HQ, 3d luf. Div.. 8 Aug, 44 % 
iWifftlej (be Silver Sur Medal. 
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The Red Battalion pushed on, then became tempor- 
arily stalled in the vicinity of the road junction north- 
west of Cle Pratone at 0400, receiving heavy enemy fire 
from artillery, mortars, tanks and automatic weapons. 
Company “B” suffered heavy casualties and became dis- 
organized. Despite the heavy fire, Sergeant William W. 
Mehl led his light machine gun section from the compara- 
tive safety of a ditch to an effective but exposed firing 
position, in order to engage two enemy machine guns. 
Although a third of his section became casualties and 
one of his guns was destroyed, Sergeant Mehl directed 
such accurate fire that both enemy weapons were silenced. 
Private Jesse A. Dean and four other men volunteered to 
relieve pressure preventing reorganization of the com- 
pany. Despite enemy machine gun fire from a flanking 
position four hundred yards away that killed his four 
companions, Private Dean crawled fifty yards more to 
the crest of a small knoll and took cover in a shell hole. 
He then spotted four Germans seventy-five yards Sway 
putting a machine gun into action and quickly killed 
them all with accurate fire from his M-l rifle. Although 
enemy artillery shells landed close to his position Private 
Dean continued firing at other enemy positions until he 
emptied one bandolier and one belt of ammunition. Com- 
pany “B” succeeded finally in setting up strong defensive 
positions and repelled an enemy counter-attack. 10 

Driving on through artillery fire, the First Battalion 
reached the thirty-one grid line at about 0500 and be- 
came heavily engaged in a machine gun and small arms 
fight as the enemy prepared to counter-attack. 

At that time, Sergeant Robert A. White of Headquar- 
ters Company First Battalion acted without orders and 
crawled fifty yards down a draw in an effort to destroy 
one of the machine guns which had temporarily halted 
the advance. Although he was subjected to intense 
machine gun fire which barely missed him, he never- 
theless made his way to a point within thirty yards of the 
enemy weapon and dispatched the crew with his rifle. 
The daring action took nearly forty minutes to accom- 
plish and was a major factor in enabling the battalion 
to advance. 11 

Captain Kenneth W. Wallace of Company “A", who 
knocked out an enemy machine gun crew with bursts of 
fire from his “Tommy Gun”, and Technical Sergeant 
James H. Crawford of Company “D”, who mustered a 
machine gun squad and several riflemen and led them 
one hundred yards over the flat and open terrain to 
bolster the battalion's vulnerable flank were two others 
of the many “Cotton Balers” who performed gallantly 
that day. They were both wounded in the action. 12 

During the early morning darkness small elements of 
the First Battalion penetrated the enemy’s lines and 
eventually united. A group of about forty in number 
which included First Lieutenant Edward V. Busby, 
Second Lieutenant Charles W. VanScoyoc, First Ser- 
geant Cole L. Miller, Corporal Quenton E. Thomas and 
Private First Class Dorsey Frazee found itself behind the 
enemy’s lines at dawn, and it was not until the following 
night that the group, after splitting into two sections, 
successfully returned to friendly lines. Many narrow 
escapes were experienced and a total of nine enemy 
machine gun nests and mortar emplacements had to be 
eliminated before the members effected their return. 

The enemy and the Red Battalion continued to throw 
everything they had at each other and progress was slow 
for the “Cotton Balermen” against the strong opposi- 
tion. The Regimental Commander endeavored to get 
the armor up to support the attacking battalion and give 
it added defense against counter-attacks as well as extra 
power in the attack. Reconnaissance by officers of the 
751st Tank Battalion, however, reported it impossible 
to advance armor over the existing roads and terrain. 



To relieve the pressure against the First Battalion. 
Colonel Sherman committed the Second Battalion and 
ordered the tanks and tank destroyers to get up behind the 
troops. The artillery and chemical mortars laid in pre- 
paratory barrages, following which, the White Battalion, 
tinder Lieutenant Colonel Everett W. Duvall, attacked at 
1045 to the northeast parallel to the Cisterna di Littoria 
road and headed for Hill 83. The battalion advanced 
satisfactorily until shortly after noon time when it was 
hit by a terriffic concentration of artillery, and counter- 
attacked by German Infantry. The White Battalion 
troops were driven back to the stream where they sought 
to reorganize and hold. 

Sergeant Elbert Hudspeth and Private First Class 
Paul Anderson, both of Company “H”, were two of 
several soldiers who remained at their posts and covered 
the withdrawal. Sergeant Hudspeth crawled to a firing 
position and for fifteen minutes pumped round after 
round into enemy ranks but seventy yards away. His 
bold action so distracted the enemy that they were staved 
off until his comrades improved their positions. Private 
First Class Anderson remained at his machine gun and 
for two hours singlehandedly engaged a large group of 
Germans and silenced one enemy machine gun. Private 
Lewis O. Lowery, though suffering from five fragment 
wounds, kept carrying ammunition to the gunners of 
automatic rifles and machine guns when other bearers 
were wounded and removed from the fight 13 

Throughout the remainder of the day the White Bat- 
talion received artillery, mortar, small arms and machine 
gun fire. Casualties were heavy and nearly all cases had 
to be hand carried to the rear after nightfall. 

As the Second Battalion failed to relieve any of the 
pressure and instead suffered a setback, the fight of the 
First Battalion carried on into the afternoon with the 
troops catching it from the front and flanks. The enemy 
increased his fire from artillery, tanks, self-propelled guns 
and automatic weapons, inflicting many casualties. At 
1705 the Germans launched another counter-attack 
which was repulsed after a hard fight. 

Early in the morning of 30 January the great leader 
of the First Battalion, Lieutenant Colonel Frank M. 
Izenour, was seriously wounded but held on throughout 
the day and maintained control. His executive officer. 
Lieutenant Colonel James E. Breth. was also wounded. 
In the evening of that day Major Frank C. Sinsel, the 
Regimental S-3, and Major Lloyd B. Ramsay, who was 
sent up from Third Division Headquarters, relieved the 
two wounded colonels of their duties and had them 
evacuated to the rear. Captain Jack M. Duncan assumed 
the duties of S-3. 

Company “G” of the 30th Infantry had attacked to 
the left of the First Battalion at 1 5 1 5 on 30 January in 
an attempt to relieve the pressure on the Red Battalion 
but failed in that mission. At 2000 the Friscan company 
was over fifteen hundred yards west of the First Battal- 
ion’s westernmost elements. 

With his First Battalion fighting its heart out, his 
Second Battalion rocked back on its heels and also battl- 
ing for life, Colonel Sherman had been forced to commit 
his reserve battalion, the Third, on 30 January and to 
continue the battle with every unit at his disposal. 

10 GOs No. 161 « 189, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 18 July « 10 Sept. ’44. 
Sgt. Mehl ft Pvt. Dean were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

11 GO No. 106, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 8 June '44. Sgt. White was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

*2 GOs No. 158 « 206. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 18 July « 2 Oct. 44. 
Capt. Wallace ft T/Sgt. Crawford were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 

13 GOs No. 51. 215 8 295, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 3 Apr. 8 Oct. 
'44 £$ 9 Aug. '45. Sgt. Hudspeth, Pfc Anderson ft Pvt. Lowery 
were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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The Third Battalion, commanded by Major William 
B. Rosson. attacked for Ponte Rotto Road Junction, at 
1645, 30 January, following a half hour artillery and 
mortar concentration. Withering machine gun fire was 
encountered from both flanks as the troops advanced. 
During the advance of the Third Battalion, First Lieu- 
tenant Frederick J. Phillips, Private First Class Arthur 
J. Costa and Private First Class Elaon O. Meredith, all 
of Company “M“, helped pave the way for the rifle 
troops by repairing communications and bringing accur- 
ate fire on the enemy and thereby contributed to the des- 
struction of enemy strongpoints. 14 

Some enemy of the 356th Reconnaissance Battalion 
were taken prisoners and gave the information that a 
counter-attack was to be launched that night from 
Bridges 12 and 13. Cannon and Anti-Tank Companies 
reconnoitered forward positions and shortly after dark 
were moved into them to support the rifle troops. 

The Third Battalion captured the road junction, 
advanced two hundred yards beyond and cleared out two 
more machine gun nests. Progress was slow but the Blue 
Battalion troops kept pushing for the objectives near 
Ponte Rotto. At about 2200 that night Staff Sergeant 
Warren B. Williams of Company "I” disregarded a 
painful neck wound and remained standing after others 
in his platoon took cover. Using his sub-machine gun 
he shot it out at twenty yards distance with a German 
soldier armed with a machine pistol and succeeded in 
wounding the enemy and putting him out of action. 15 
At 2305 strong determined resistance was encountered 
and the Third Battalion was engaged in the toughest 
night fight it had yet encountered in this conflict. Burn- 
ing hay stacks illuminated the area and exposed the 
troops. 

Captain Glen E. Rathbun, First Lieutenants Lucius S. 
Davis, Frederick J. Phillips and John S. Raney, all of 
Company “M”, employed the machine gun and mortar 
sections of the heavy weapons company so effectively 
that five machine guns were destroyed and heavy casual- 
ties were inflicted on the Germans. First Lieutenant 
Raney, who was killed in subsequent action, killed two 
Germans with pistol fire in a close-in engagement. 10 

The Third Battalion staged a brilliant fight through- 
out the night under the leadership of Major William B. 
Rosson. At 0100 hours when Company “L” was dis- 
organized and temporarily halted by severe machine gun 
and rifle fire and was silhouetted in the light of several 
burning haystacks he ran forward and reorganized the 
two foremost platoons and directed their combined fire- 
power very effectively. The advance was pressed until the 
assault company was ambushed by a large enemy force. 
Major Rosson then made a reconnaissance and maneuv- 
ered Company “K” so successfully that the enemy 
ambushing force was flanked and routed and the battalion 
secured the Regiment’s right flank and captured its objec- 
tives which included Hill 83. 

During the attack of Company “K" at about 0200 
hours near Ponte Rotto, sudden and severe machine gun 
fire from fifteen to twenty-five yards range isolated a 
squad of eight men and caused several casualties among 
the rest of the company. While Staff Sergeant Howard 
L. Patterson led a squad in a flanking maneuver to within 
twenty-five yards of the enemy. First Lieutenant Clifford 
G. Gordon rushed the enemy machine guns and destroyed 
one with a hand grenade. The rapid action resulted in the 
killing of one three-man machine gun crew. Two enemy 
armed with machine pistols, and a second machine gun 
crew, were forced to flee. In subsequent action, Lieutenant 
Gordon was killed. 17 

The Germans had fortified the houses, barns and even 
the haystacks while their other positions were uniformly 
dug-in. Captain Frank Petruzel and Technical Sergeant 



Garlin M. Connor led assault groups on strongly fortified 
houses which blocked the advance of Company “K”. 
Four men had been previously wounded by fire from the 
houses. Taking a bazooka team and two rifle grenadiers 
with him Technical Sergeant Connor led his group across 
fifty yards of the exposed terrain and openly directed 
effective fire on the enemy. Result of the concerted 
action was that one machine gun and two machine pistols 
were silenced and the crew of a fourth automatic weapon 
routed. Company “K” continued its advance. 18 

Other members of Company “K” performed gallantly. 
Private First Class Andy S. Barko, who was killed in 
subsequent action, and Private First Class Sterling Reno 
destroyed an enemy half-track motorcycle, containing 
six Germans, with “Molotov Cocktails” and rocket gun 
fire. First Lieutenant Paul V. McGhan, the weapons 
platoon leader effected a reorganization once of the com- 
pany’s left flank and was instrumental in the success of 
the company. Private First Class James H. Rosloof kept 
his machine gun in action against the enemy and won 
numerous fire fights. 19 

SERGEANT TRUMAN O. OLSON PERFORMS 
CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY AND 
SACRIFICES HIS LIFE 

At 0045, 31 January, the Red Battalion was the 
target for still another counter-attack coming from the 
north and northeast. The attack was heavier than the 
preceding one. The enemy used mortar and small arms 
fire and tried to infiltrate through the “Cotton Baler” 
positions. The fight was continuous throughout the 
night with heavy losses sustained by both sides. With 
no thought of surrender or relaxation against the enemy, 
the Red Battalion troops lived up to the finest traditions 
of the “Cotton Baler” Regiment. It was kill or be killed 
and the feats of heroism performed at the risk of life 
above and beyond the call of duty will always be remem- 
bered and revered. 

Sergeant Truman O. Olson, a light machine gunner 
of Company “B”, elected to sacrifice his life to save his 
company from annihilation. 

That night, following almost sixteen hours of con- 
tinuous assault on the entrenched enemy positions in 
the course of which over one-third of Company “B” 
became casualties, the survivors of the company under 
the command of First Lieutenant Jon Capron, dug-in 
behind a horseshoe elevation. This placed Sergeant Olson 
and his crew with the one available machine gun then 
in the company, forward of their lines and in an exposed 
position to bear the brunt of the German attacks. 
Although he had been fighting without respite since the 
original jump-off, Sergeant Olson stuck grimly to his 
post all night while his six-man gun crew was cut down 
one by one, by the accurate and overwhelming enemy 



n GOs 34 8 38, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 10 8 17 Mar. 44. 1 Lt. 
Phillips, Pfc Costa 8 Pfc Meredith were each awarded the Silver 
Star Medal. 

GO No. 39, HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 20 Mar. '44. S/Sgt. Williams 
was awarded the 1st Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal. 
GOs No. 101. 118. 125 8 143. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 7, 14. 18 
8 28 June ’44. Capt. Rathbun. 1 Lt. Davis. 1 Lt. Raney (post- 
humously) were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

” GOs No. 101 8 185. HQ, 3d Inf. Div., 7 June 8 3 Sept. '44. 
1 Lt. Gordon (posthumously) 8 S/Sgt. Patterson were each 
awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

is GOs No. 38 8 87, HQ. 3d Inf. Div.. 17 Mar. 8 7 May '44. 
Capt. Petruzel 8 T/Sgt. Connor were each awarded the 1st Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal. 

«» GOs No. 34. 39. 41 8 76. HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 10, 20 8 23 Mar. 
8 20 Apr. '44. 1 Lt. McGhan, Pfc Barko (posthumously). Pfc 
Reno 8 Pfc Rosloof were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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fire. Weary from over twenty-four hours of continuous 
battle and suffering from a leg wound, received during 
the night engagement. Sergeant Olson manned his gun 
alone, meeting the full force of an all-out enemy assault 
by approximately two hundred Infantrymen, supported 
by mortar and machine gun fire, which the Germans 
launched at daybreak on the morning of 3 1 January. 
After thirty more minutes of fighting, Sergeant Olson 
was mortally wounded, yet knowing that only his 
weapon stood between his company and complete de- 
struction. he refused evacuation. For an hour and a half 
after receiving his second and fatal wound, he continued 
to fire his machine gun, killing at least twenty of the 
enemy, wounding many more, and forcing the assaulting 
Germans to withdraw. 

Technical Sergeant John H. Earl brought the Medics 
to Sergeant Olson and later said: “He had serious shell 
fragment wounds in his back and left leg and was just 
about done for when we arrived to evacuate him. His 
wounds were so severe that he died while being carried 
to the rear. It is only because he carried on when he knew 
that his life was slowly ebbing away from his grievous 
wounds that others of us are alive today/' 

Corporal Elmer Angel described the carnage wreaked 
in the area by Sergeant Olson. “Dead enemy were lying 
everywhere/’ he said. Sergeant Olson had personally 
killed at least twenty and wounded many more. He 
had fired all but fifty rounds of thirteen chests (250 
rounds per chest) of machine gun ammunition.” 

For his conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity, Ser- 
geant Truman O. Olson was posthumously awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the second to be awarded 
to a “Cotton Balerman” in this Second World War. 20 

When First Sergeant John H. Mayo of Company ”B” 
was killed in action, Sergeant Merrill L. Busk assumed 
his duties and helped reorganize the company under fire. 
In preparation for continuation of the attack. Sergeant 
Busk crawled from man to man with bullets barely miss- 
ing him on numerous occasions. In the assault, during 
which he was wounded, Sergeant Busk moved forward 
aggressively setting an example for others in the 
company. 21 

During the attack as the enemy machine gun and rifle 
fire inflicted severe casualties on the battalion, Second 
Lieutenant Norris M. Teague of Company “B” exposed 
himself to the constant fire, rallied a sizeable striking 
force and rushed forward, leading his men to a small 
knoll fifty yards from the enemy. The position was 
important in repelling the enemy counter-attack. 21 

During the night the Blue Battalion was continuously 
in contact with the enemy receiving machine gun and 
small arms fire with intermittent artillery and tank fire. 
At 0500. 31 January the Battation encountered strong, 
determined resistance. 

Staff Sergeant Nicholas F. Valentino of Company 
“M” displayed extraordinary heroism that day. He 
seized a heavy machine gun, together with its tripod and 
box of ammunition, and carried it forward one hundred 
yards through intense 77mm, machine gun and machine 
pistol fire which had halted the advance of his battalion. 
Staggering under his one hundred twelve pound load, 
Staff Sergeant Valentino reached a point within seventy- 
five yards of the enemy, Although he was fatally 
wounded as he put his weapon into position, he never- 
theless engaged the enemy as his life ebbed away, and 
succeeded in killing six of them. Then, intent on support- 
ing his battalion to the very last, he shifted his fire to an 
enemy-held house three hundred yards away, delivering 
effective fire until his death two minutes later. 

Second Lieutenant Herbert R. Gilman of Company 
“M” was fatally wounded by mortar fire after he and 
an assistant had retrieved a heavy machine gun tripod 



and forced fourteen enemy to surrender. In spite of his 
fatal wounds the lieutenant was able to get his assistant 
to safety and place the prisoners under guard. 22 

At about 0530, the Third Battalion was on its objec- 
tive, Hill 83. Many enemy had been killed, twenty-five 
taken prisoners, six machine guns, one 75mm gun, 
twenty-five rifles and large amounts of ammunition cap- 
tured. Receiving fire from three sides, the battalion dug-in 
and fought the enemy who blew the bridge in Ponte 
Rotto. 

The Third Battalion was ordered to stay where it was 
and take up defensive positions. The advance of the 
battalion against very stiff opposition at night was an 
outstanding accomplishment. For their extraordinary 
heroism that night Staff Sergeant Valentino, posthum- 
ously, and Major Rosson were each awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 23 Heavy enemy artillery fire 
fell on the battalion and disrupted all communication. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin G. Johnson and Private First 
Class Robert D. Maxwell, who was wounded, restored 
vital communications. 24 

During the night of 30-31 January, the Second Bat- 
talion moved to the road junction northwest of Pratone 
and took up defensive positions. During midmorning on 
the 31st. Companies “G” and “H” had several fights 
with isolated groups of enemy that had been by-passed 
during the night by the Red and Blue Battalions. Early 
in the afternoon, Company “G” attacked between the 
First and Third Battalions to bridge the gap that existed 
and to clear out all enemy sniper action. 

FIRST BATTALION RESUMES THE ATTACK 
31 JANUARY 

In spite of all it had been through, the Red Battalion 
continued the offensive and attacked at 1400 on the 31st. 
With determination to achieve the objective, the troops 
advanced in the face of withering fire laid down by the 
enemy. It is impossible to understand how anything that 
moved could survive through that fire. Firing their 
weapons while running in a half-crouched manner, at 
times creeping and crawling in the slimy ooze that made 
them blend indistinguishably with the surrounding ter- 
rain. the advance elements overran two enemy 105s in 
the orchard that was to become famous. A group of men 
under the command of Captain William B. Athas of 
Company “D” turned the weapon around and used it 
to good effect on the enemy. Shortly thereafter the Red 
Battalion assault troops crossed the railroad tracks north- 
west of Cisterna di Littoria, an outstanding accomplish- 
ment that day that was not to be repeated until four 
months had passed. This was the farthest advance made 
by any unit on the beachhead during the attacks of 30-3 1 
January 1944, and testifies to the superb fighting ability 
of the “Cotton Baler” troops. After reaching that ex- 
posed position, the battalion stuck out like a sore thumb 
and was counterattacked from the rear. As the First Bat- 
talion troops fought fiercely to beat off the enemy, the 
Second Battalion moved up behind the First and estab- 
lished contact near midnight with First Battalion Head- 
quarters Company. 

The Red Battalion troops fought with grim determi- 
nation against enemy on all sides. The spirit of Sergeant 

20 For authority see GO 6 War Dept.. Wash. D. C.. 24 Jan. 1945. 

21 GO No. 125, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 18 June '44. 2 Lt. Teague & 

Sgt. Busk were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

22 GO No. 41, HQ. 3d Inf. Div., 23 Mar. '44. 2 Lt. Gilman was 

posthumously awarded the Silver Star Medal. 

23 For authority see GO 129 Hq. 5th Army 30 July 1944 and 

GO 1 1 0 Hq. 7th Army 1 7 Nov. 1944. 

24 GOs No. 38 « 41, HQ, 3d Inf. Div.. 17 & 23 Mar. ’44. 2 Lt. 

Johnson $ Pfc Maxwell were each awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
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